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PREFACE 



I Several : toprcs, : the general naval, the East African, 
and the air campaign, as well as the general political his- 
tory of Europe, all for the period between March i and 
September i, 1916, owing to the lack of space in this 
volume, will be dealt with in the next. 

ANTHONY ARNOUX. 
Boston, October, 1917. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 

to bear and attacked day and night without respite for 
seven days thereafter, the last three of which were 
without food. On July 17 two officers and 124 men 
of the Prussian Guard gave up the place after a de- 
fense of 17 days, which was certainly one of the most 
stubborn and desperate resistances which has been 
seen on any front during the whole war. It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to chronicle the fact that the British 
rendered the honors of war to these brave men. In 
the course of this volume it will also be possible on 
other occasions to refer to similar actions on the part 
of the British army and navy, which actions go far 
to prove that there is a very great difference in the 
point of view of an enemy, between the men who op- 
pose their lives to that enemy's victory, and the scur- 
rilous jackals of their own press, to whom an enemy 
can never be anything else than a target for vitupera- 
tion, abuse and the most cowardly calumny. 

From July 7 the British pushed slowly on from the 
east against Contalmaison, clearing Ae country from 
the foe. On July 8 they recaptured the southern 
corner of the village, and held it against counter-at- 
tacks on the 9th. Towards evening on the 10th the 
British made an attack in force through the wood on 
the west side and broke into the northwest corner. 
During the late evening and night the whole of the 
village was taken after desperate hand-to-hanr fight- 
ing and early in the morning of July 1 1 for the second 
time the British were in complete possession of the 
place. 

Meanwhile the southern wing of the British had 
also been active. In front of their positions lay sev- 
eral fortified woods: to the west, towards Contal- 
maison stretched the large, for this part of the world, 
Mametz wood ; to the east, towards the ridge between 
Bazentin and Longueval, lay the Bernafay and Trones 
woods. These woods were to take two weeks' hard 
fighting to clear. On July 3 the approaches to the 
Mametz woods were captured and on the same day a 
strong German counterattack on Mametz wood was 
repelled, after a rather warm fight. The next day 
further progress in Mametz wood was made, and the 
Bernafay wood partly taken. For the next four days, 
though the fighting in these two woods was con- 
tinuous, neither side made any permanent gains. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 

On July 8 the British began an attack on the Trones 
wood, north of the Bernafay wood, to the east of the 
Mametz wood, and to the south of Longueval. This 
once the German counter-attack drove them back al- 
rately prepared for a defense, and a five days' struggle 
was necessaty for the British to force their way 
through and capture its eighty odd acres. More than 
once trie Gemnan counter attack drove them back al- 
most to its southern edge, but the British hung on and 
returning, strongly reinforced, to the offensive on the 
nth, managed to plow their way through and on that 
evening were in possession' of all this wood, except 
the extreme northern end. 

Meanwhile in the Mametz wood the fighting had 
been very severe. On July 10 the British, who had 
not been particularly successful in the preceding days 
in their efforts to take this wood, began a new ad- 
vance from the south, preceded by a barrage fire of 
very great severity, which forced the defenders of the 
wood into its northern section. The British infantry 
following the barrage fire thus got possession of the 
southern portion of the woods, as far as a light rail- 
road which runs across the northern corner of the 
wood from southwest to northeast and leaves about 
four-fifths of the woo3 to the south of it. During the 
night the Germans counter-attacked fiercely, but the 
British held their ground. 

Early the next morning the British made a further 
advance northward and got almost to the northern 
edge, but the German fire from machine guns and 
light artillery from positions in the very northern line 
of the wood was too hot for them to stand, and they 
fell back to the railroad. 

Every British gun which could be brought to bear 
within miles was then turned on the northern edge ot 
the wood, and during four hours the artillery thun- 
dered, hurling tons and tons of shells on this one line 
of defense. Finally about one in the afternoon the 
British again advanced and were again received by 
hot fire from the Germans who, entrenched in the 
northeast and northwest corners of the wood, had 
not been swept away by the deluge of projectiles in 
the previous hours. Bait the German defenses be- 
tween these corners had been swept away, and 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 

through this gap the British managed to get, and then 
from front and rear attacked the German positions on 
the corners. These put up as strong a defense as pos- 
sible, but after a couple of hours' fight the Qermans 
in the northeastern corner were killed or captured, and 
an hour or so later the northwestern corner was in 
British hands. — 

Except on the northern end of their line from Ancre 
to Thiepval, the British had now reached the tlerman 
second line defenses, the first line being entirely in 
their hands. 

We will now see what had happened on the French 
portion of the front these first twelve days of July. 
The French line took contact with the British, as has 
been previously said, a little southeast of Haudremont, 
thence their line ran south to the Somme, crossed tne 
river, and continued in a general direction south. 

Attacking at half-past seven July ist on this front, 
the French scored a more distinct victory in their first 
rush than did the British, since they advanced over 
their whole front and took the larger number of pris- 
oners. To explain this result, many British describ- 
es of this battle of the Somme have stated that the 
Germans on the French portion of the front were sur- 
prised. Perhaps, however, there are deeper causes 
than the one assigned by these historians.. It seems at 
least probable that the undoubtedly superior organiza- 
tion of the French army, and particularly the greater 
efficiency" of the French artillery, had much to do with 
this difference in results. 

The French system of supply of trained officers is 
far superior to the British, and this is said without the 
slightest desire to underrate the personal bravery of 
the thousands of British boys who have laid down 
their lives for their country in this war. These were 
all gallant to a high degree, but modern war requires 
a far more serious training than these boys received 
or could have received under the conditions of the war 
This superiority is also true, but even to a greater de- 
gree, of the non-commissioned officers of the French 
army; they are mostly soldiers by trade, and in spite 
of the terrible inroads the war has made in their 
ranks, there are still enough left from the active army 
and from the reserve, to keep the French army fairly 
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well supplied with excellent non-commissioned offi- 
cers. As regards both officers and men, this applies 
with particular truth to the French artillery. A good 
artilleryman is not made in one year nor in two. The 
French had for years devoted special attention to this 
arm and had built up a wonderful organization both 
in trained men and in guns. Necessarily Great Brit- 
ain's artillery was to a very large degree improvised. 
The result of these underlying differences has been 
throughout the war that the French almost invariably 
have achieved much more at the same cost in casual- 
ties than the British. 

By evening of July ist the French attack had cap- 
tured the German position from Hardecourt to Fay, 
a front of just over thirteen miles. Here too were 
fortified villages, Curlu, Dompierre, Fay, but these 
had not halted the French assault. These three and 
Becquincourt and Bussus were all in French hands 
that night. 

The next day the French repulsed a German coun- 
ter-attack on Hardecourt, and in addition to capturing 
Frise and the wood of Merancourt, south of the 
Somme, they broke into the German second line posi- 
tions at half a dozen points north and south of Asse- 
villierS. On the 4th of July a hand battle Belloy en 
Santerre half way between Fay and Villers Cerbonne 
on the road running north from Fresne to Peronne 
fell into their hands. The 5th a battle broke out 
around Estrees-Demiecourt, which the French won- 
and captured the western portion of the village, but 
it took them four days of very bitter fighting before 
they were masters of the eastern half. The next three 
days, July 6 to 8, saw a battle begin on the whole 
front of the German second line positions south of the 
river from the Bois de Chapitre to just west of Ablain- 
court. The Germans strove with all the fury of brave, 
experienced fighters to stem the tide in this fight, 
counter-attacking ferociously, but in vain. The day 
went against them, and during the night of July 9th 
the French not only broke through to Biaches one 
mile and a half to the west of Peronne, but what was 
far more important, established themselves on a line 
running south from that hamlet to Barleux, thus es- 
tablishing themselves in the third German line of de- 
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fense on its northern end, and captured nearly all of 
the intervening villages. The next two or three days 
were spent by the French in this section south of the 
river in consolidating the positions already won and 
in preparing themselves to defend them against a for- 
midable counter-attack which they knew was in proc- 
ess of developing. North of the river in the low, 
marShy ground which stretches from Curlu eastward 
after the first two days the progress of the French 
had not been so rapid. Still, Hem had been captured, 
and the ground for about half the distance from that 
place to Clery sur Somme, the next village of impor- 
tance to the east, occupied. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 

On the 13th of July the British completed their consol- 
idations of the positions captured by their center and 
right or southern wing, and the Allies were in the fol- 
lowing strategic position considering their several armies 
as one. The left wing between Gommecourt and the 
Ancre had mUde no progress at all, the center had com- 
pletely carried the German first line positions and was 
facing the second line positions along most of this part 
of the front, while south of the Somme the French, 
forming the Allies' right wing, had captured the entire 
first line positions of the enemy, nearly all of the second, 
and some of the third, and were menacing the German 
line of communication behind these defenses. 

Early in the morning of the 14th, the British launched 
an offensive against Bazentin le Grand, Bazentin le 
Petit, Longueval, the Bois Delville, and the Waterlot 
Farm. These positions form an arc extending roughly 
from the AJbert-Bapaume road, to the road leading 
from Albert to Saillisel, practically following the crest 
line of a ridge which rises well above the surrounding 
table land. During these couple of days of comparative 
inactivity the British had been reinforced in their center 
by two fresh army corps. 

For a few hours, in the night of the I3th-i4th, the 
British artillery bombarded the crest of this ridge and 
the other regions within the scope of the plan of the 
British advance, to which the German artillery immedi- 
ately replied. Towards 4 o'clock the attack on Longueval 
began from the Bernafay Wood and the trenches to the 
southeast of Montauban. The British here advanced 
behind a curtain of fire, but as the last 1200 yards of 
their advance necessarily brought them into open fields 
without any protection, the Germans were able to turn 
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their machine guns from the ridge above full on them, 
besides which their artillery in the rear of Longueval, 
having the range to an inch, was able to shell them most 
effectively. Nevertheless, with great bravery, the Brit- 
ish rushed on and reached the German first liae trenches 
immediately in front of Longueval. These were rather 
lightly held by the Germans, and once reached, the Brit- 
ish had little difficulty in disposing of their defenders. 
These trenches captured, the distance between them and 
the German second-line trenches now had to be traversed 
and here again a heavy loll of the advancing British 
was taken. However, on the British kept, and reached 
the German second line trenches. Then a fight took 
place of the utmost ferocity, particularly in that portion 
of the trenches which runs through the village of Lon- 
gueval itself, and where Ihe village joins on to Delville 
Wood, at which point the Germans had a field fortifica- 
tion bristling with artillery. The British wavered, but 
reinforcements which had been rushed forward to them, 
reached them in the nick of time to enable them to re- 
pulse a German counter-attack. This done, the British 
dug in on a line running to the east through the end of 
the village on the southern edge of Delville Wood on 
the western boundary of Waterlot Farm to the corner 
of Trones Wood. The German artillery shelled these 
trenches vigorously for some time, but towards night 
the field fortifications at the southern end of Longuevil 
was successfully rushed, which greatly relieved the sit- 
uation of the British. The southern half of the crest of 
the ridge thus was firmly in the British hands at the end 
of the day. 

Between Longueval and Bazentin le Grand to the 
north, the Germans had run two trenches parallel to each 
other, one on the crest of the ridge, the other a little 
lower down on the slope, the middle portions of both 
trenches being protected by wires. The British first 
rushed both ends of these trenches and then turning 
towards the center, these detachments pushed towards 
each other behind the wire entanglements, cleaning up 
the enemy as they moved. This expanded the British 
position from Longueval towards the northeast. Bazen- 
tin le Grand was heavily bombarded and the German 
trenches and garrison therein so roughly handled that 
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the British had little resistance when their infantry ad- 
vanced, in capturing the village. 

Between Bazentin le Grand and past Bazentin le Petit, 
almost directly to the north stretches a wood called the 
Bois Bazentin. This was captured by the British early 
in the day, together with the village of Bazentin le 
Petit, for some reason unknown to us the German de- 
fense on this line being the feeblest shown on any part 
of the front attacked in this offensive. However, a little 
later in the morning, a German counter-attack drove the 
British out of the northern part of the village of Bazentin 
le Petit and to the edge of the wood. It was not till 
afternoon that these positions were recovered. East of 
Contalmaison on the northern end of the line of the 
offensive, a hard struggle went on all day and at night- 
fall the British had gained little, if any ground. The> 
result of the battle, however, had been that the British 
had won the crest of the ridge along its whole length 
with exeoeption of a very few hundred yards on its 
northern end towards the Albert-Bapaume Road. 

But the British foothold on the ridge was still a pre- 
-carious one. The next day was given up to attempting 
to make this foothold more secure by clearing Bazentin 
le Petit Wood entirely of the enemy, which was, achieved 
l)y capturing Delville Wood, which was not done, and 
to relieve the situation on the northern end of the line 
by taking Pozieres, a hamlet on the Albert-Bapaume 
Road directly north of Contalmaison, which also was 
not done. 

Delville Wood was a very hard nut for the British 
to crack, and was not completely cracked on their first 
attempt, which lasted three days, July 15-18. On the 
15th, a portion of this wood was captured, but from that 
-evening till the afternoon of the 18th, the British force 
in the portion of the wood seized, were subjected to a 
continuous bombardment, and finally in the late after- 
noon of the 1 8th were attacked by the German infantry 
and driven almost completely out of the wood. Next 
day, July 19, however, a British counter attack recovered 
much of the lost ground. The British losses in this 
fighting were exceptionally severe. 

At the same time, July 15, that the Delville Wood was 
attacked by the British, a like attack was made on the 
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Watcrlot Farm which was successful, the whole of 
the farm being captured. 

On this same day another attempt was made by the 
British to capture Pozieres in order to ease the pressure 
on the northern end of the line, but while they gained 
ground, Pozieres was not taken. The next day, July 16, 
two attacks were made on Pozieres, one from the east, 
the other from the south, which resulted in the British 
again gaining ground, particularly on the east, where 
they advanced to within 50 yards of the village. 

On the 15th, the British had used cavalry for the first 
time in many months, by throwing forward two regi- 
ments, the Dragoons and an Indian regiment, the Deccan 
Horse, to "pursue the flying foe." These regiments 
started about 6 P. M. on this pursuit. They advanced 
about two miles when they had an argument with ma- 
chine guns, which resulted in their retreat for a mile 
or so, where they remained all night, unable to move 
either towards the enemy or back to their own lines. 
Next morning, infantry came to their rescue and they 
made their way back, wiser if less numerous. This ex- 
periment of "pursuing the flying foe" to trenches, well 
arranged for the reception of cavalry, was not made 
again made during this battle. 

On the 17th, the British made further attempts to take 
Pozieres, but fate was still unpropitious, and on both 
days they were rather badly repulsed. 

We will now turn to the French south of the River 
Somme, whom we left on the 10th of July. For some 
days thereafter, the French were forced to mark time 
both north and south of the Somme for the reason that 
they had advanced further than the British to the north 
of them, which, until the British caught up with their 
northern wing, laid that wing open to flank attacks by 
the Teutons from the northeast. As we have seen, the 
British did not succeed in advancing their southern wing 
materially during the week of July 10-17, and conse- 
quently on the French portion of the front during this 
week there was only local activity. 

Early in the morning of July 17 fighting was resumed 
by the Germans launching a surprise attack on the French 
positions at Biaches and La Maisonette, the two points 
nearest to Peronne, to which the French had penetrated 
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and driving them out. But a few hours later the French 
counter-attacked and recovered nearly all the ground 
lost, except a portion of the La Maisonette Wood. After 
this for two or three days the French front was quiet. 

On July 20, the French launched an offensive both 
north and south of the Somme and made marked prog- 
ress. North of the Somme they advanced through the 
area northeast of Hardecourt, and reached the light 
railway running from Combles to Clery sur Somme, thus 
reaching a point to the northwest of Peronne, only about 
four miles west of that city. Neither Clery nor Combles, 
however, were captured at this time. South of .the 
Somme the French moved forward on the five-mile 
front running southwest from Barleux, just south of 
La Maisonette, to Soyecourt, thus materially improving 
their position on the southern sector of their front south 
of the Somme, and laying the foundations for that exten- 
sion of their battle line to the south, which subsequently 
took place. 

On the British front in the late afternoon of July 18 
the Germans opened the strongest offensive they had yet 
made on the whole line of the British positions from the 
Waterlot Farm on the south, through the Delville Wood 
north of Longueval. This offensive began at about 5 
o'clock and continued till late in the night. At its con- 
clusion the British had been driven from part of the 
Waterlot Farm, practically the whole of Delville Wood, 
and the entire village of Longueval. 

The next morning the British hurried up reinforce- 
ments and made a desperate endeavor to capture the 
lost ground. An all-day battle ensued, at the conclusion 
of which, while the British had regained some of the 
lost ground, the Germans still held the greater portion of 
their gains. Consequently the British had practically 
all their work in the center to do over again. 

The two next days the German artillery was very ac- 
tive on this portion of the front and the British lines 
west of Pozieres, Longueval, Delville Wood, Waterlot 
Farm and Guillemont were incessantly bombarded. 

On the 20th, the British made another attack on this 
ridge and all the German positions thereon. Their ob- 
jectives were particularly Longueval, the Bois de Four- 
eaux, the Bois Delville, and the village of Guillemont. 
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At the same time the French to the south at Hardecourt 
-as already said, launched an attack on Maurepas and the 
uncaptured portions of the Comble-Clery light railway, 
in support of the British movement. 

The British, however, were not fortunate at first, 
but at the end of a long day's fighting had achieved a 
little progress on the Bazentin-Longueval line. Their 
line now ran from the western end of the Bois des Fou- 
reaux to Longueval, thence through the western edge of 
Deville wood turning south at the Waterlot Farm and 
ending at a point between Guillemont and the Bois des 
T rones. None of their main objectives had been reached 
and their troops were so exhausted and so cut up by the 
day's battle that all on this fronl were withdrawn and 
fresh forces brought up to take their place. The British 
artillery had supported the infantry thoroughly well, but 
outside of levelling Guillemont to the ground, had ac- 
complished no special result. 

During the night the Germans drove the British out 
of their positions on the outskirts of the Bois des Fou- 
reaux. 

The next day, July 21, was relatively calm, a little 
fighting taking place on the whole line, particularly se- 
vere south of Pozieres. On this same day the Germans 
attacked the French near Maucourt south of the Somme, 
■gaining a temporary advantage. 

The next day was calm but on the 23rd a most deter- 
mined effort was made by the British to capture Pozieres, 
which, with a position called the Windmill behind it, 
•occupied the highest ground of the ridge running south 
from Thiepval to Guillemont through Longueval. This 
attack was delivered from two directions from the south- 
west across the territory between Pozieres and Ovillers, 
and from the southeast, from Contalmaison. These 
forces moved forward at midnight and towards morning 
thos.e advancing from the southwest had forced their 
way into the German defenses on the left of the Albert- 
Bapaume Road, towards Thiepval. But the forces mov- 
ing from the southeast had made little or no progress. 
On this southeast front of the village a most desperate 
tattle went on for two days, first one side then the other 
having a momentary advantage. But slowly, and largely 
through weight of numbers, the Germans were forced 
back, though making their opponents, an Australian divi- 
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sion, veterans of Gallipoli, pay heavily for every foot of 
ground won. Late Tuesday evening part of the village 
was won by the Australians. On the morning of the next 
day the force moving from the southwest broke through 
to the northern end of the village and occupied a ceme- 
tery situated there. The Australians then moved for- 
ward and joined this force and the whole village was in 
the hands of the British. 

But the Germans, who had retreated only as far as 
the so-called windmill to the east, completely com- 
manded the cemetery, from the higher ground of their 
position, and bombarded it with both heavy and light 
artillery day and night. It was imperative for the 
British to obtain possession of this windmill in order 
to hold Pozieres, by putting a stop to the devastating 
German fire. But for several days nothing could be 
done. Finally, in the small hours of the morning of 
July 29, the Australians made an attempt to possess 
themselves of the "Windmill." A bitter hand-to-hand 
combat in the darkness took place, in which the 
Australians succeeded in establishing their front line 
on the edge of the German position. But from this 
line, in spite of their best efforts, they were unable to 
advance further. 

During the night of Friday, fresh troops having 
been brought up in the intervening days, another at- 
tempt was made to oust the Germans from this posi- 
tion. After a heavy bombardment, two British col- 
umns attacked, one from the northwest, the other 
from the southwest. The infantry attack began at 
about 8 o'clock in the evening and speedily captured 
the first line of German trenches, and later succeeded 
in taking about a thousand yards of the German sec- 
ond position. The fighting continued all Friday night 
and all day Saturday. By the evening of Saturday 
the British had succeeded in establishing themselves 
for about 500 yards to the north and west of the vil- 
lage, on a front of about 2,000 yards. On Sunday the 
Germans counter-attacked with great violence and re- 
captured some of the lost trenches, but lost them 
again the same evening. The "Windmill" was now in 
British hands and they had also moved nearer the 
Monguet Farm, between Pozieres and Thiepval. 

The Germans now used their artillery even more 
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freely than before, and the British not only incurred 
severe losses but had great difficulty in holding these 
positions won with so much effort. 

While these things were going on in and around 
Pozieres, further south on the ridge, from Longueval 
to Guillemont, the battle raged almost without res- 
pite. On July 19 the British tried to take Guillemont, 
from Trones wood, but were sanguinarily repulsed. 
For the next few days the German positions on this 
whole front were furiously bombarded. All the next 
week daily combats took place in Longueval and in 
the Delville wood, which was now reduced to a mass 
of tangled boughs and tree trunks and other debris, 
over which men crawled towards each other and 
fought individual combats. Not till July 27 was the 
British control of this mass of wreckage complete. 
The reduction of Longueval, where every wall re- 
maining standing was the scene of a fight, took a day 
longer, and not till the evening of the 28th were the 
British masters of the village for the second time. 
Even then their possession of the village was rather 
precarious, for the Germans continuously counter-at- 
tacked, endeavoring to drive the British out, for 
nearly a week. Towards Guillemont, too, the fighting 
was continuous, but here the British were unable to 
make any advance, until August 8, when their right 
wing gained a little ground. 

On their portion of the front the French had, during 
this time, also been very active and had scored several 
advances of importance. On July 21 they had driven 
completely across the light railway from Combles to 
Clery, east of Hardecourt, and had entrenched them- 
selves in the eastern side north of Gery, where they 
withstood for the next two days strong German counter- 
attacks successfully. For a time quietness settled on this 
portion of the French line, but on July 28, the French 
made another thrust to the east, which, after very in- 
tense fighting, spreading over July 20, landed them on 
the western edge of the village of Maurepas. After this, 
for some days, they concentrated their efforts on the 
German second line positions north of the Somme, 
between Hem wood and the Monacu Farm, the over- 
running of which they completed in the first ten days 
of August. 
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The last week of July and the first two weeks of 
August were extremely hot on the Somme front, and 
the men suffered intensely from this cause, particu- 
larly the English, who are not used to very great heat 
at any time. But for some special reason, in 1916, 
the thermometer climbed to and stayed at a height 
almost unknown in France. Even the French Colo- 
nial troops coming from the tropics were affected by 
the heat. This temperature will account for the com- 
parative lull in the battle which took place for the first 
ten days in August. 

The situation stood, on August 10, on the British 
portion of the battle front, that, though the British 
had captured- the center from Pozieres to Waterlot 
Farm of the German second line positions, yet the 
two ends, Thiepval on the north, and Guillemont on 
the south, were still in the hands of the Germans. 
These two places had to be taken before any further 
progress could be made on the north, or the British 
advanced line linked up with the French advanced 
line on the south. 

Guillemont was, in the eyes of the Allied com- 
manders, the more important of the two, and therefore, 
in order to help the capture of this place, it was de- 
cided to push the French advanced line north of the 
Somme as far as it could be driven to the east, since 
if this advanced line could win a position to the south 
of Guillemont, further to the east than that village, 
it would be able to assist the British advance by 
turning northward and menacing the place from the 
south while the British simultaneously assaulted it 
from the west. 

To carry out their portion of this plan was com- 
paratively easy for the French, as they had only to 
win the German third line positions north of the 
Somme, those to the south being already in their 
hands. 

Therefore, on August 11, the French began a pre- 
paratory bombardment of the German positions be- 
tween east of Hardecourt to a point opposite Bus- 
court, a village on the south bank of the Somme. The 
following day the French infantry attacked on this 
whole five mile front. This attack was successful, 
though the Germans resisted strenuously, and by the 
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evening of the first day, the French had penetrated 
the German positions to an average of three-quarters 
of a mile. They reached the cemetery of Maurepas 
(it may have been noticed how often in this fighting 
on the western line, cemeteries have become points of 
local tactical importance), to the north of the village 
of the same name, and south of it pushed forward to 
Hill 109, which lies a little to the southeast of Maure- 
pas, on the road leading from it to Clery sur Somme. 
On the extreme south of their line the French attained 
a position in the western outskirts of Clery. 

In the next four days in spite of German counter- 
attacks of great violence, these positions were not only 
held by the French, but improved. North of Maurepas 
they captured a mile of German trenches and thereby 
penetrated to a line about half a mile to the east of 
Guillemont, the northern end of which line was about 
one mile to the southeast of that village. The French 
had therefore, as far as Guillemont was concerned, 
accomplished what they had set out to do, that is, 
placed themselves in a position from whence they 
could menace the place from the south or the south- 
east. South of Maurepas, during these four days, the 
French also advanced and captured the German third 
line positions over nearly the whole front. Excepting 
the two villages of Maurepas and Clery sur Somme, 
all of the original German positions north of the 
Somme were now in the hands of the French. 

During these days the British were making small 
advances on nearly the whole of their front. On the 
13th their efforts were made northwest of Pozieres 
and between Bazentin le Petit and Martinpuich, to 
the northeast, and in each they gained a little ground. 
On the 14th their advance was made a little further 
north, at the Ferme du Mouquet, near Thiepval, 
where some yards of the enemy trenches fell into 
their hands. The next day a little ground v/as gained 
in the Bois de Foureaux, north of Longueval and 
southwest of Guillemont, and on the 17th more 
ground was won northwest of Bazentin le Petit and 
between Guillemont and Ginchy, on the south of the 
Waterlot Farm. Small as these gains sound, it does 
not seem an exaggeration to say that, all told, they 
cost between two to three thousand lives, which is a 
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fair illustration of the intensity of the Somme fighting. 

Late in the afternoon of August 18, after an artil- 
lery bombardment of great violence, the French and 
British launched a general attack from the Ancre to 
the Somme on the German positions. 

As has been seen, on the northern end of the British 
battle line, Thiepval, in the first German position, and 
the Leipzig Redoubt, its advanced defense, had not 
yet been captured. A considerable time before, the 
outworks of the Leipzig Redoubt had been taken by 
the British, but the citadel of that field fortification 
still held out and was a thorn in the side of the British 
which pricked from time to time. On the 18th one 
British force succeeded in breaking through between 
the Redoubt and Thiepval, and by so doing cut the 
Redoubt off from the village. The Redoubt was then 
stormed, and, after a very stiff fight, taken. The first 
obstacle on the road to Thiepval thus disposed of, an 
attempt to take that place was made, but the German 
defense was still too strong and the British were re- 
pulsed. 

Further south, towards the center, there was more 
hard fighting, wherein the British gained. The prin- 
cipal gain was between Bazentin le Petit and Martin- 
puich, where the British forced their, lines up to the 
German trenches surrounding the last named village. 
In the previous days the Bois des Foureaux had been 
abandoned by the Germans and occupied by the Brit- 
ish, who now moved southward on a front east and 
west of the wood for a distance of several hundred 
yards, which put them behind Longueval. 

On the edge of Guillemont there is a stone quarry. 
The Germans had turned this into a fortress bristling 
with machine guns, trench mortars and liquid fire 
apparatus, Avhich had long been a great source of an- 
noyance to the British. This the British attacked in 
force and after ten hours of intense hand-to-hand 
fighting, succeeded in capturing. This fight, in propor- 
tion to the number of men engaged, was as murderous 
as any which had yet taken place in the line north of 
the Somme. While these things were going on, on 
the British portion of the front, the French were hav- 
ing a stiff fight on their line north of the Somme, 
around Maurepas village, which they had stormed 
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early in the day. The fight lasted well into the night 
and, finally, after entering the place and after hours 
of house-to-house fighting of a very bitter description, 
the French found themselves masters of about half 
the village. South of the village the French had also 
captured "Calvary" hill, north of Hill No. 109, which 
they already held. The possession of these two hills, 
which gave their artillery a position dominating the 
ground to the north and east, was an advantage of 
importance. 

On August 20 the Germans heavily bombarded the 
entire British line, and in a counter-attack on the 
British trenches in the Bois des Foureaux recaptured 
a portion thereof, but did not hold them long, as the 
British succeeded in retaking them later in the day. 
The next day there were attacks by the German in- 
fantry on the Mouquet Farm, which only temporarily 
dented the British positions. The following day, Au- 
gust 22, the British pushed their north wing forward 
to the eastern edge of this farm, and also to the north 
of it, thereby bringing their advanced lines within a 
thousand yards of the southern edge of Thiepval. 

During the night of August 24, and in the morning 
of August 25, the Germans made a very determined 
attack on the British positions around Guillemont. 
This, however, did not gain any ground permanently. 

All this time the French and Germans had been 
struggling for the possession of the portion of Maure- 
pas which had not been taken by the French in their 
attack of August 20. It was not until the evening of 
August 24 that the French finally succeeded in driving 
the Germans completely out of the village, and to the 
east. This success enabled them to come up on a line 
with the trenches they had previously taken north of 
Maurepas. On August 25, after a little not very seri- 
ous fighting, the French pushed the northern end of 
their line further north, so that it joined the British 
line to the southeast of Guillemont. 

All the rest of August the British spent in repulsing 
German counter-attacks. The most important of these 
was made on August 26 south of Thiepval village. 
This lasted for a couple of days, and while tempo- 
rarily successful, was finally repulsed, both sides re- 
verting to their original positions. 
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The last day of the month was one of very hard 
fighting, the Germans launching no less than five 
counter-attacks on the short British front between the 
Bois des Foureaux and Ginchy, so that on this two 
miles of front the fighting was continuous all day. 
Northwest of Ginchy the attack was partly success- 
ful, to the extent, at least, of forcing the British to 
abandon their advanced trenches and fall back along 
the railroad from Albert. On the rest of the front, 
while some of the British positions were pretty badly 
banged up, none were forced or destroyed. 

The weather had now become cooler and fighting 
activities on a large scale were about to be resumed, 
but the consideration of these will be left for the 
succeeding volume. 
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CHAPTER V 
VERDUN 

Simultaneously with the arrival of General Petain on 
the evening of February 25, the French General Staff 
became positive that the attack on the French positions 
north of Verdun was a real offensive and not a feint of 
unusual strength, as they had previously to some extent 
suspected. Such conviction once reached, troops in large 
numbers were brought to Verdun as rapidly as possible, 
both from other portions of the front and from the 
strategic reserves. This the General Staff had not dared 
to do until firmly convinced that the north front of 
Verdun was the real point of assault, because had it 
been a feint, and had they weakened the rest of their 
line and their reserves by rushing troops thither, they 
would have necessarily made the real attack of the Ger- 
mans on some point in the weakened line far more likely 
to succeed. 

The last three days of February, 1916, then witnessed 
a tremendous movement of troops to Verdun. The rail 
communications between this town and the west and 
south were very far from being all that could be desired. 
The main line of railway to the west, connecting Paris 
with Verdun, was so completely within the range of the 
German artillery, both in the immediate vicinity of Ver- 
dun and further to the westward, as to be practically 
useless. There remained only one other railway reaching 
Verdun, a narrow gauge affair running up the Meuse. 
Obviously this would not in itself suffice for the needs 
of the present emergency. It was determined then to 
devote this railway entirely to the carriage of food and 
to transport all troops and munitions to the battle area 
by an automobile service, supplementary to the regular 
military automobile organization already existing. 

As a first step, all the roads leading to Verdun from 
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the west and south, beyond the range of the German 
guns, were closed to all traffic but military. With an 
energy which does them great credit, in three days the 
General Staff got together, from all parts of France,, 
some 4000 machines, with an operating force of about 
9000 men, and this service, which functioned day and 
night for months, was begun. * Some idea of the vast scale 
on which this service was operated may be gathered from 
the statement that, before the 15th of March, 200,000 
men, 22,500 tons of munitions of war, and 150,000 tons 
of other things were transported by its aid. Every detail 
was most carefully attended, the roads were policed and 
kept in good condition by gangs of road menders, me- 
chanics, provided with tools and other necessities for the 
repair of broken or injured cars, being posted at every 
mile. This organization was created and set in operation 
in seventy hours. 

On their part, from the beginning of the battle, the 
Germans had been making aerial attacks on the French 
means of communication and had to a slight degree suc- 
ceeded in interfering with them, but against this motor 
transport system they were practically powerless. A. 
bomb might tear up a piece of road, but in a half hour 
the road menders, who were immediately on the spot,, 
would repair the road completely. A direct hit of an 
automobile was very rare, and besides, what was one 
automobile out of 4000? That the French succeeded ia 
their defense of the Verdun fortified area can be to a. 
very considerable degree attributed to the perfection with 
which this automobile service worked, in keeping the 
troops on the fighting line fully supplied with all needed 
things. 

On March 1 the Germans on the north front of Ver- 
dun had carried the whole of the French first and Second 
positions. On the west there had not been any serious 
combats, nor on the east front from Vaux south along 
the heights of Meuse had very important fighting yet 
developed. On the west bank of the Meuse the French 
artillery was posted on the heights, later on to become 
famous, of the Mort Homme, Hill 304, the Cote de 
TOie, and in the Cumieres wood. From these positions 
this artillery could play unmolested upon the whole west 
flank of the German forces operating on the north front, 
if these forces attempted to advance any further south, 
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and would probably be able to break up any such at- 
tempt. 

It was therefore necessary to either capture the Mort 
Homme and these other positions, or at least drive the 
French artillery from their stations on them, before any 
further advance could be made on the north front. The 
-attempt was made first to drive the French artillery away 
hy artillery fire, and to this end a bombardment of these 
hills and this wood was. begun early on March 2, which 
continued with great fury for the next few days. At the 
*nd of this time, however, it was seen that the desired 
«nd could not be attained by the means chosen, and, 
though the bombardment was continued in full force, 
preparations for an infantry attack were begun. 

But this infantry attack was only directed at the 
French advanced positions around Forges and not at the 
hills themselves, the German commander believing that 
if German artillery could be put in position in this ter- 
ritory, there was still a good chance that it could drive 
the French artillery from these hills, or at all events, 
attack the western flank of the German army operating 
so fully occupy its attention that it would be unable to 
on the north front of Verdun, and that consequently 
the German advance on the front would no longer be 
affected by this artillery to an important degree. 

The German infantry attacking from the north, on the 
west bank of the Meuse, after a rather strenuous fight 
carried the French positions at both Forges and Regne- 
ville, directly south of Forges, on March 6, and then 
turning to the west, the next day strove to take the first 
defenses on the northern and eastern slopes of the Cote 
de POie and the Mort Homme. 

These results achieved on the west front, the attack 
on the north front began again on March 8, and tre- 
mendously hard fighting kept up until the afternoon of 
March 10. The fiercest of this fighting at first centered 
on the line from the village of Douaumont to the Hard- 
aumont battery. 

On this front the Germans had about 30,000 men, and 
these were fairly fresh troops. The French had greatly 
strengthened their artillery in the two or three days of 
comparative lull which preceded the assault on March 8, 
which was posted on the hills to the south and southwest 
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of the village of Douamont, and were thus prepared to 
offer, and did offer, a most strenuous resistance to -the 
German efforts to pierce their lines. It may be well here 
to attempt to explain the topography of the northern and 
eastern fronts of Verdun, so that the reader can more 
fully understand the importance of the tactical objectives 
of this fighting. 

The Meuse flows north and south in a narrow valley, 
in the widest part of which, on both sides of the stream, 
lies the town of Verdun. Alongside of the river, which 
makes a wide curve to the west just north of the town, 
and then, after recurving to the east, resumes its general 
north and south direction, runs a canal. Paralleling the 
river, on its east side, runs a wall of hills, rising from 
500 to 600 feet above the stream. This wall has an 
average width of about five miles. On its eastern side 
it falls abruptly to the plains of the Woevre. Possession 
of the backbone of the ridge as far south as the Fort de 
Belrupt, directly to the east of Verdun, would have given 
the Germans an almost complete dominance of that town 
from the east, and would probably have resulted in its 
capture. The German line on the north front lay diago- 
nally across this wall of hills from its eastern edge over- 
looking the plains of the Woevre, to the descent to the 
river Meuse on the west. On the Woevre side this line, 
on March 8, began at a point a little north of Fort Dou- 
aumont between Louvremont and ran to the north of the 
Cote de Poivre to the river. The general direction of 
the German advance on the wall was to the south, and 
the principal objectives against which this advance was 
immediately directed were, from east to west, Vaux 
village, Vaux Fort, Hardemont battery, Douaumont vil- 
lage, the wood of Haudromont, Haudromont Farm and 
the Cote de Poivre (Pepper Hill). 

If a breach of importance could be made in this line, 
it would open a way by which the next and inner line of 
defenses of Verdun on this wall could be attacked. 

On March 8, as said, the strength of the German at- 
tack was directed on Douaumont village, the Hardemont 
battery, and the ground between these places. In spite 
of the strength of the curtain of fire which the French 
maintained in front of their whole line, the Germans 
broke through and captured the Haudaumont battery 
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completely, and extended their position in Douaumont, 
and further enlarged their holdings in this village the 
next day. This day, however, March 9, the strength of 
the attack was shifted to the western end of this line 
and the Cote de Poivre was ferociously attacked. The 
struggle on the slopes of this hill lasted all day, in the 
attack from the north, while in the simultaneous attack 
from the east, along the crest of the ridges west of 
Douaumont and along the road leading from Douaumont 
to Bras, the fighting was very heavy. The Germans 
gained considerable ground and established themselves 
in positions which ultimately led to their taking the Cote 
d,e Poivre and Bras, just south of it, at the foot of its 
southerly slope. 

On March 9 the Germans made a strong attack on the 
extreme east of the wall, and attempted to capture the 
village of Vaux and the fort of the same name. The 
village lay on the eastern slope of the hill wall, and to it 
a ravine led upward, which continued, westward and 
reached the crest of the heights just in the rear of the 
French position at Douaumont. This ravine was shut in 
by two small plateaux, on one of which, that to the 
south, was Fort Vaux, while on the northern was Hard- 
aumont and the Caillette wood. 

From a base at the villages of Maucourt and Ornes, 
in the Woevre plain, the German infantry moved in the 
early morning up the ravine towards Vaux village. The 
village, which was merely a cluster of those familiar low 
gray houses in stone and stucco so dear to the peasant of 
Eastern France, had been nearly levelled to the ground, 
but the French had turned the cellars of the houses into 
small fortresses, well armed with machine guns, and 
when the Germans attempted to take possession of thfe 
village, they were met by a most murderous fire. Neveiv 
theless the Germans succeeded in entering the* village, 
and a desperate struggle followed, in which, while the 
Germans were not able to obtain possession of the place, 
they did manage to establish themselves in the cellars of 
the houses on its eastern edge. 

While this fight was going on in Vaux, other German 
forces, which had passed to the east of the village, had 
attacked the trenches on the north of the slopes domi- 
nated by the Fort of Vaux. This attack was not, how- 
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ever, successful in attaining its objectives, owing to the 
sustained fire from the guns of Fort Vaux on the as- 
sailants, who were ultimately obliged to retreat. 

The next day, both sides having been reinforced in the 
night, the struggle for the village of Vaux was resumed, 
and continued all day. At the same time, the attacks on 
the fort were again begun. In the village the fighting 
was very bitter, but the French were slowly driven back. 
Though every inch of ground was tenaciously contested, 
by evening the bulk of the village was in the hands of 
the Germans. The attack on the defenses in front of 
the fort were not so successful, though the French were 
driven partly out of their trenches. 

All this time a furious battle was going on in * the 
direction of Hardaumont to the north. This ended in 
the Germans considerably enlarging their gains, made 
March 8, when Hardaumont battery fell into their 
hands, by capturing ground to the west and east of the 
battery including the so-called Hardaumont spur, from 
which the well-organized French positions in Caillette 
Wood to the south, overlooking Vaux, could be ad- 
vanced upon. After this severe fighting a lull took place 
for three or four days on this eastern end of the northern 
front, though the artillery fighting continued uninter- 
ruptedly and with great violence, the region southwest 
of Douaumont, Fort Vaux, and Moulinville, a village 
at the foot of the eastern slope of the hill wall almost 
due east of Verdun and a little south of Fort Vaux, 
being most heavily bombarded. The next infantry at- 
tack took place on March 16, and was a local fight in 
the Hardaumont sector of an indecisive character. This 
was followed on the 18th by another attempt by the Ger- 
mans to possess themselves of the outer defenses of Fort 
Vaux, which lasted all day. In this fight' while the Ger- 
mans slightly enlarged their positions, their casualties 
were very heavy. Meanwhile a very determined strug- 
gle was taking place on the west front for the possession 
of le Mort Homme (the Dead Man). 

On March 8, the Germans had thoroughly established 
themselves, as we hav£ seen, in the village of Forges and 
on the line funning south along the Meuse to Regrieville, 
a distance of a mile and a half. From Forges a road 
raff westerly to the village of Malancourt, a little over 
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two miles away, and almost paralleling this road flowed 
the Forges brook. From Bethincourt about half way 
between Forges and Malancourt, another road ran south- 
east to Chattancourt, three miles away. From Forges, 
the Bois des Corbeaux ran southwest to the northeasterly 
slope of the Mort Homme and from Regneville the Bois 
de Cumieres ran in the same direction, through the Cote 
de TOie had first to be crossed. Between these two 
woods to the east, the Forges-Malancourt road to the 
north, and the Bethincourt-Chatancourt road to the west, 
lay the hill locally known as the Mort Homme, whose 
name as the result of the battle was to become a familiar 
one to the whole civilized world. 

The first attack made by the Germans, was from the 
north and east simultaneously on the village of Bethin- 
court, part of which was carried, as well as the road all 
the way to the east as far as Forges, the French being 
driven back as far south as the northern bank of the 
Forges brook. This was done on the morning of March 
8. The same day the Germans launched a very deter- 
mined attack on the Bois de Corbeaux, stretching south- 
east from Forges to the Mort Homme, and succeeded 
in driving the French out of the wood. The next day, 
however, the French counter-attacked, and after an all* 
day fight won back most of the ground in this wood 
they had lost the day before, but the Germans still held 
the eastern end of the wood. On March 10, the Ger- 
mans bombarded that part of this wood, still in the 
hands of the French, heavily all day, and towards even- 
ing made an infantry advance. The French were for the 
second time driven out of the wood completely, and as 
they did not again counter-attack at once, the Germans 
had time to consolidate the newly-won ground: March 
ii was quiet in this portion of the front, except for 
artillery fighting concentrated around Bethincourt. 

Oh the 1 2th, the Germans bombarded furiously "the 
whole day the French positions in the first and secpnd 
lines at the Mort Homme and the Bourrus Wood. The 
ridge of hills of which le Mort Homme is the most 
northerly, begins just south of the Forges brook and 
runs due south, the southern and easterly slopes of the 
last hill: in this chain of three, Number 272, being cov T 
ered by the Bourrus Wood: Hill No. 275 is the middle 
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elevation and the double-summited Mort Homme ends- 
the ridge. On the 13th, the bombardment of these posi- 
tions continued all the morning. In the afternoon the 
Germans launched an infantry attack which was success- 
ful to the extent of capturing some of the French 
trenches between Bethincourt and the Mort Homme: 
The next day, March 14, the Germans attacked on a 
three-mile front, whose centre was in the Bois de Cor- 
baux, whose right wing ran southeast towards Bethin- 
court, whose left wing ran southeast to the north of the 
village of Cumieres, across the southern end of the wood 
of the same name; The left wing forced its way south, 
driving the French out of the village of Cumieres and to 
the southern edge of the Cumieres Wood. The center, 
after a very hard fight, gained possession of the north- 
ern and lower summit of the Mort Homme, but the 
southern and higher summit remained in the hands of 
the French ; the right wing made gains along the Forges 
brook and towards Bethincourt. 

On the 16th, the Germans after artillery preparation 
began another attack on the southern summit of the 
Mort Homme, from the southern edge of the Corbeaux 
Woods. This attack, however, did not succeed in mak- 
ing any appreciable progress, owing to the strength of 
the fire of the French artillery in position on the eastern 
slopes of this southern summit which commanded the 
edge of the wood, from which the German infantry was 
obliged to advance up coverless slopes. After several 
attempts to charge up these slopes, the Germans fell back 
into the Corbeaux Wood late in the afternoon. 

For the next three days the rival artilleries blazed 
away at each other unremittingly on this front, but there 
were no infantry attacks of any importance. 

On March '20th, the Germans made another attempt 
to capture the southern summit of the Mort Homme, but 
this time their attack was launched from another direc- 
tion. From Malancourt the road which comes westward 
from Forges turns almost directly southwest and runs 
through the wood of Malancourt to Avocourt, the dis- 
tance between the two villages being just under three 
miles. Another road runs directly south from Malan- 
court, passing through Harcourt, which is really a con- 
tinuation of Malancourt, to Esnes. A third road run- 
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ning east and west and coming from Varennes runs 
through Avocourt and goes on to the east through Esnes 
and ultimately to Verdun. 

In the southern half of the rough triangle formed by 
these three roads, to the northeast of Avocourt, is the 
wood of Avocourt. This runs as far east as the Malan- 
court-Esnes road, on the eastern side of which begin the 
western slopes of Hill No. 304, which lead in a gentle 
ascent not only to the summit of that hill, but on its 
northerly side to the southern summit of Le Mort 
Homme. 

The plan of operations of the Germans was to capture 
Avocourt, then the wood of Avocourt, and then to ad- 
vance northeasterly along the western slopes of Hill 
No. 304, to its own summit, and thence to the southern 
summit of Le Mort Homme. At first all went well ; the 
eastern part of the Malancourt wood was overrun after 
a hard fight in which the French were heavily punished, 
Avocourt Wood was captured and the whole of the 
rough triangle between the three roads as far as the 
Marfnelon d'Haucourt, was taken by the Germans. But 
ivhen on March 21 the Germans debouched from the 
-protection of the Avocourt woods and emerged into 
open country, as they were obliged to do in order to 
^ain the western slopes of Hill No. 304, their attack 
broke down under the terrible artillery fire which the 
French concentrated upon them and which forced them 
to fall back into Avocourt Wood rather badly cut up. 

Thus finished the first month of the battle. In this 
time the Germans had completely captured the first 
French line of defensive positions on this western front, 
"but in spite of violent hammering had not been able to 
make any impression on the second. For the next few 
<lays there was nearly a complete lull in the infantry 
fighting on both the northern and western fronts. For 
the first two days even the artillery was to a large exterit 
inactive. Later on, however, a sustained bombardment 
of Malancourt and its vicinity, and of the French front, 
from Bethincourt across the southern summit of the 
Mort Homme to south of Cumieres, began and contin- 
ued with increasing fury till March 28. A new phase 
of the battle was developing. 
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About three in the afternoon of March 28th, the Ger- 
mans launched an infantry attack on Malancourt, the 
possession of which village by the French constituted a 
salient jutting into the German lines northwest of the 
Mort Homme. The French artillery, however, was very 
well served, and its curtain fire was so strong that in 
spite of repeated attacks which continued until nightfall 
the Germans were able to make but little progress. 

Further south, in the Avocourt Wood, earlier the same 
day, the French launched an offensive from the south 
and west in an attempt to regain possession of this 
wood, which the Germans had wrested from them on 
March 20th. The fighting here developed into a combat 
of the utmost ferocity, most of it hand-to-hand struggles 
between individual soldiers. The French, who fought 
with great energy, managed to gain about a couple of 
hundred yards in the southeastern corner of the wood, 
including a field fortification known as the Avocourt 
Redoubt, and to hold this ground against heavy and re- 
peated German counter-attacks. 

The following day the Germans renewed their attack 
on Malancourt and after very hard fighting indeed, man- 
aged to capture the French defense woVks north of the 
village and to install themselves securely in the ruins of 
the outlying houses on that side. These ruins were 
speedily turned into miniature fortresses and formed the 
base from which the Germans operated in their attacks 
against the houses in the village proper. For the next 
few days the combat for the possession of the rest of 
the village continued. The Germans gained ground 
steadily, though the capture of each ruin entailed a sep- 
arate combat, in which the hand grenade and the bayonet 
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were the weapons most used. It is difficult to conceive 
of more intensive fighting, or fighting in which the in- 
dividual combatants could have shown greater bravery, 
greater tenacity of purpose, and greater contempt for 
life. This hammer and tongs combat continued till the 
afternoon of March 31st, when the French, finding the 
pressure too strong for them to further resist, fell back 
to the south, leaving the village completely in the hands 
of the Germans. 

Meanwhile, to the south, in the southeastern corner of 
Avocourt Wood, an equally ferocious combat was going 
on. The loss of this insignificant territory and more 
particularly the Redoubt, dislocated the German plan of 
attack on the southern summit of the Mort Homme from 
the west, and every effort was made by the Germans to 
recover the lost ground. Four times they attacked on 
the 29th of March, only to be thrown back each time by 
the energy of the French defense. The 30th the fighting 
was even more violent, but the French defense held good 
and the Germans could make nb gain. The next day, 
the 31st, this corner of the wood was violently bom- 
barded by the Germans, and on April 1, another unsuc- 
cessful infantry attack was made by them. 

This same day a German attack was made on the 
southern summit of the Mort Homme, from the north- 
east, which nearly succeeded. The French positions 
were partly carried, but before the Germans had time to 
turn the trenches and consolidate the newly won ground, 
a very vigorous attack by the French forced them to fall 
back. 

As soon as on March 31, Malancourt was in German 
hands, Haucourt a little to the southeast, which, as has 
already been said, is really a continuation of Malancourt 
in that direction,*was violently bombarded, and an attack 
the same afternoon was made on the French defenses 
northeast of the Mort Homme. This attack gained a 
foothold in the French first line, but from this the Ger- 
mans were speedily driven by a very violent French 
counter-attack. 

On April 2, an attempt was made by the Germans to 
dislodge the French infantry from its positions on the 
northern side of the Forges brook, running for about a 
mile east from Haucourt, towards Bethincourt. This 
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attack succeeded in driving the French from the north- 
ern bank, but when the Germans attempted to occupy 
the positions from whence they had driven the French, 
they found themselves caught between two enfilading 
fires from Haucourt to the west and Bethincourt to the 
east, besides the frontal fire from the French positions 
south of the brook, and were compelled to retreat to the 
north. It was, therefore, evident that before any prog- 
ress could be made by the Germans in an attack oh the 
Mort Homme and Hill 304, from the north, Haucourt 
at least must be in their hands certainly, and Bethincourt 
probably. 

Accordingly, the Germans started to take these two 
points. On April 3, the German infantry attacked Hau- 
court, but the French put up so desperate a defense that 
they were unable to succeed, and fell back. Further 
artillery preparation was necessary and during the next 
two days the German artillery poured a mass of metal 
on these two villages. About 9 in the morning of April 
5, a simultaneous attack in force was launched on both 
places. 

The fight at Haucourt lasted all day with varying 
fortunes. Finally towards evening, after a series of very 
bitter struggles, the Germans managed to capture the 
first houses in the village, and during the night by great 
efforts ousted the French from the remaining houses, 
so that by dawn on April 6, the Germans were masters 
of the entire hamlet. But the French had only fallen 
back to the outskirts of the place, from whence they con- 
tinued to pester the Germans in the village and from 
whence at any moment they could launch counter-attacks 
which might re-win the lost ground. To anticipate 
these counter-attacks, the Germans during the day made 
an unsuccessful series of attempts to clear the outskirts 
of the French. On April 7, these attacks were renewed 
and this time with success, the French field works to the 
southwest, on the northwestern slopes of Hill No. 304, 
being captured. 

At Bethincourt, the story was much the same. Dur- 
ing the day of the 15th, the French repulsed all German 
attacks and with greater ease than at Haucourt, since at 
Bethincourt their artillery to the southeast of the town 
on the northeastern dope of Hill No. 304, was able to 
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render them great assistance. But towards night this 
defense weakened. In the night the Germans got a foot- 
hold in the village, which they improved during the next 
day. Finally, in the late afternoon the German attack 
could no longer be withstood by the French and these 
latter fell back, evacuating the village and the ground to 
the east and west of it for some distance. 

On April 7, the French had taken up a new defensive 
position on this northern front. This position began at 
the Avocourt Redoubt in the southeastern corner of the 
Avocourt wood, and thence after crossing the Malan- 
court-Esnes road, ran first north and then northeasterly, 
following the contour of the first slopes to the west of 
Hill No. 304 to the Forges brook, whose southern bank 
it followed for about three-quarters of a mile to the east. 
From this point the French line turned southeast and 
ran, to the west of the northern summit of the Mort 
Homme, to a point a little to the south of the intersection 
of the Bethincourt-Esnes and Bethincourt-Chattencourt 
roads, where it joined the French line running east in 
the direction of Cumieres. 

On April 9, the Germans made a very violent, but on 
the whole, unsuccessful attack on the entire length of 
this line, their heaviest attacks being made from the 
Bois des Corbeaux west on the southern summit of the 
Mort Homme, which failed with heavy losses, and be-? 
tween the southeast corner of Avocourt Wood and the 
Forges brook, where some local successes were gained. 

On the north front from the first of April on, while 
the events which we have chronicled on the west front 
were taking place, there had also been hard fighting. 
For the three weeks preceding the beginning of April 
there had been a comparative lull on this northern front 
for the reason that no further advance could be made by 
the Germans thereon, until the French artillery on the 
west front had been driven from those positions on the 
hills along the western side of the Meuse, from which 
it could enfilade the right wing, operating on the Cote 
de Poivre of the German army on the north front. By 
April 1, however, the French infantry and artillery on 
the west front being fully occupied with the defense of 
that front, it was possible for the Germans to again be- 
gin operations on the north front. 
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This they did on the morning of April i by attacking 
the French holding the outskirts of the village of Vaux 
and the head of the ravine which leads from that village 
through the hills to the back of Fort Douaumont. After 
a hard fight the French were driven completely away 
from the vicinity of Vaux, and the head of the ravine 
captured, but when the Germans attempted to advance 
up this ravine they were halted by the strength of the 
French artillery fire from Fort Vaux. 

That night the Germans began a violent bombardment 
from the north of the line of French positions from the 
Fort of Douaumont to the Fort of Vaux, which lasted 
till nearly midday. In the afternon the German infantry 
made an attack on the whole of this line and the fighting 
became fast and furious over the entire front. In the 
center, southeast of Fort Douaumont, the Germans 
swept forward with irresistible force, driving the French 
before them, and captured the whole of the Caillette 
Wood, which extends from the eastern side of Fort 
Douaumont south for about three-quarters of a mile in 
the direction of Fleury, andj thus covers the ground 
between Fort Douaumont and Fort Vaux. 

The loss of this position being a very serious blow to 
the French, they hurried up reinforcements and counter- 
attacked. An all-night fight followed, which resulted in 
the Germans losing about half their gains, though they 
still remained in possession of the northern half of the 
wood. On April 3, the French launched a strong coun- 
ter attack on the Germans in the village of Vaux, and 
after a long day's combat succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of a few houses in the western end of the village. 
Fighting continued all this day in the Caillette Wood, 
but with no results of any particular importance. 

On April 4» the Germans attempted an attack on a 
large scale south of the village of Douaumont, towards 
the Froidterre ridge, but this attack was broken up by 
the French artillery before it really began. On April 5, 
the Cote de Poivre on the western end of the northern 
front was assaulted by the Germans, who captured a few 
yards of the French trenches there. On both of these 
days the fighting in Caillette wood continued on as large 
a scale as the extent of the territory fought over, per- 
mitted, the Germans slowly getting the upper hand. 
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The next two or three days on the northern front were 
rather quiet, but on April 9 a violent artillery duel began, 
covering the whole front, which continued that night and 
the whole of both the day and night of April 10. About 
noon on April 11, the Germans made an attack in force 
to the south of the Fort Douaumont-Fort Vaux line, 
and captured some of the French trenches in the center 
of that line, from a portion of which they were expelled 
during the night. The next day this attack was renewed 
and lasted well on into the night, the Germans managing 
to somewhat extend their gains. Desultory infantry 
fighting followed in the next two days, scattered impar- 
tially over the whole of the north front, but the artillery 
combat continued with unabated violence. 

On April 17, the Germans made an attack on the 
Douaumont region from the north, on a line extending 
from a point on the road from Ville south to Vacherau- 
ville, about a half mile north of the last-named place to 
Douaumont. A very violent battle ensued, particularly 
severe on the Cote de Poivre and on the Haudromont 
Wood, which lasted several hours. The Germans made 
gains on the Cote de Poivre and also in the region south 
of the Chaufer Wood slightly to the northwest of the 
village of Douaumont. 

Again a lull followed, the. artillery, however, continu- 
ing its activity, until April 20, when once more the 
Germans attacked, this time on a front running from 
the Thiaumont Farm to the pond known locally as the 
"Lake of Vaux." This fight, which began before dawn, 
continued late into the night and at its conclusion the 
Germans had forced their way. into the French defenses 
to the southwest of Fort Douaumont, and had also 
driven the French south to Vaux Lake, besides improv- 
ing their positions in the Caillette Wood southeast of 
Douaumont. 

Both sides were now fairly exhausted as a result of 
the prodigious efforts of the past two months, and a long 
lull followed in which the infantry fighting on both 
fronts died away almost completely and even the vio- 
lence of the artillery duel slackened greatly. . 

It was an open question as to whether or not the Ger- 
man offensive had been terminated. The French, acute 
observers as they usually are, were of the opinion that 
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it was terminated, and on April 27, their General Staff 
went so far as to commit itself to this view, in a com- 
munique, wherein after summarizing the battle to that 
date it was said "There is every reason to believe that 
the German operation is in a military sense ended. The 
check to the enemy's aims can now be regarded as final." 
Up to this time the Germans had brought into action in 
the battle of Verdun thirty divisions, and the French 
exactly the same number, though never more than four 
divisions appear to have been engaged on this nar- 
row front on one side at the same time. 
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Just before this lull in the struggle ended, General 
Petain, who, as we have seen, was put in charge of 
the defense of Verdun at the end of February, was 
relieved of his command and General Nivelle put in 
his place. At the time it was said that this action was 
taken by the French government because the re- 
sponsibility of the defense during the very strenuous 
months of March and April had been too much for 
General Petain, who was worn out and needed rest. 
But there was another reason which was perhaps 
not without influence in bringing about this general's 
retirement, which, in view of subsequent events, is of 
considerable interest. General Petain had been the 
choice of General de Castlenau, which latter General, 
owing to the brilliancy of his military genius, had, as 
it were, forced the government of France to accept 
him as one of its chief commanders, more or less 
against its will. At the time General de Castlenau des- 
ignated General Petain for this command, the situa- 
tion at Verdun was a very critical one and the gov- 
ernment did not dare to veto this choice. 

But General Petain is a devout Catholic, the most 
displeasing thing possible to a ministry presided over 
by Monsieur Briand and which besides contained 
Monsieur Viviani, who at one time had publicly said, 
"I will pluck Christ out of the heart of every woman 
and child in France." At the end of April the govern- 
ment considered the Verdun fighting nearly over, and 
then discovered that General Petain's arduous labors 
in its defense had so wearied him that it was in the 
public interest that he should take a rest. 

General Nivelle, who replaced General Petain, is 
an excellent soldier in many respects, studious, calm, 
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but over daring in his strategy, lacking the leaven of 
reasoned caution, and believes implicitly in the value 
of the offensive, no matter what the conditions or the 
circumstances. Up to the rank of corps commander, 
he is a splendid leader, but as an army commander,, 
or as a commander in chief, his success has not been 
by any means dazzling. He had one great merit, how- 
ever: he was persona grata to the ministry, which, 
even at this time, had him in mind as a successor to 
Joffre, whose retirement had been resolved on, as 
soon as a suitable general could be found to replace 
him: 

The continued holding by the French of the south- 
ern summit of the Mort Homme prevented the Ger- 
mans from achieving the results they desired to on the 
west front of Verdun, and as time went on, it became 
more and more clear that they must drive the French 
therefrom, as a pre-requisite to any further advance. 

This summit had been attacked from the north, 
from the east, from the west and from the southwest, 
but always with the same result — a repulse. Between 
Hill No. 304 and the Mort Homme (we shall call the 
southern summit by this name hereafter for the sake 
of brevity), from Esnes, between Avocourt and Chat- 
tancourt, there runs a shallow valley sloping north- 
ward to the Forges brook. Through this shallow val- 
ley, or, better, fold in the land, flows a small brook,, 
known as the Esnes brook, which falls into the Forges 
brook at Bethincourt. 

The Germans, who now held the course of this 
brook for a long mile south of Bethincourt, resolved 
to force their way through the valley southward, thus 
cutting communication between Hill No. 304 and the 
Mort Homme and at the same time nearly surround- 
ing both hills. With this end in view, on May 7, the 
Germans concentrated a large number of batteries and 
began a very fierce bombardment of the Mort 
Homme, the valley between that hill and Hill No. 304,. 
as well as the last named hill. This bombardment 
continued very violently three days and three nights. 
On May 10 the German infantry advanced to the as- 
sault. In the valley the first French trenches to the 
south were carried, but in spite of all the efforts made 
by the Germans, they could not penetrate furtfier into 
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the French positions in this direction. Another force 
of German infantry had at the same time moved east 
from the valley up the western slopes of the Mort 
Homme and partly gained the summit of that hill. A 
battle royal followed, both sides throwing in fresh 
troops without stint, which lasted all day, the Ger 
mans seeking to develop their initial success, the 
French to expel them from the ground gained. After 
a wonderful display, by both sides, of almost super- 
human courage and devotion, the French gained the 
upper hand, and the Germans were forced back to the 
west down the slopes they had so painfully won. 

After this battle another week passed quietly, but 
it must always be remembered that, in speaking of 
the fighting around Verdun, the word quietly is used 
in a comparative sense only. A man who had never 
been under fire before and who received his baptism 
on one of these days which are described as passing 
quietly, would not have thought the word at all ap- 
propriate. 

On May 17 an even more furious and deadly battle 
began. Towards evening on this day the Germans 
attacked the French positions in the southeast corner 
of the wood and not only carried them but also drove 
the French out of the Avocourt Redoubt in an all- 
night fight. The next day the fighting spread to the 
east, beginning with a frightful artillery duel which 
lasted till the afternoon of May 20, the Germans pay- 
ing particular attention to the northeastern and north- 
western slopes of the Mort Homme. Toward two in 
the afternoon, an attack by the German infantry be- 
gan. This attack was both from the Corbeaux woods 
to the east and from the Esnes brook to the west. The 
attack from the east gained two lines of French 
trenches, but was held at the third. The attack from 
the west succeeded better, and after a struggle of the 
most desperate character, the French were forced 
from their positions on the Mort Homme and obliged 
to retreat to the valley or depression between the 
Mort Homme and the next hill to the south. The next 
couple of days on this west front were spent by the 
Germans in consolidating their newly won positions. 

The summit of the hill was now untenable by either 
side, since it was swept by the guns of both. The 
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Germans held firmly the north and western slopes, 
which, taken together with their holding the north 
summit, the ground between the two summits and 
the northeastern slopes, made it impossible for the 
French to even attempt a counter-attack with any 
chance of success. 

The fighting now spread to the eastern front, 
where General Nivelle opened one of his dashing but 
very costly counter offensives. This attack began on 
May 22 and was directed against Fort Douaumont 
and its southern approaches, which had been for a 
considerable time in the hands of the Germans. The 
French had discovered a new sort of bomb for the 
use of their aviators whose spreading explosion was 
peculiarly efficacious against the captive balloons 
which the Germans used in large numbers in the rear 
of their lines for observation purposes, and the first 
use of the bomb was made in the preparation for this 
attack. 

At eight in the morning of May 22, a French air 
squadron, armed with this new weapon, attacked the 
line of balloons floating directly above the main po- 
sitions of the German heavy artillery, behind the 
Douaumont front, and succeeded in bringing down 
nearly all of them. This deprived the Germans of the 
eyes of their artillery and left them dependent on the 
efficacy of a general bombardment directed against 
the territory in front of the line, without knowing 
whether or not the particular spot aimed at was at 
the time of fire occupied by hostile troops. 

At a few minutes before 12 the infantry attack was 
launched on a front extending to the east apd west 
of the fort of Douaumont, which was the central ob- 
jective. 

In the attack on the fort, after an hour's hard fight- 
ing, the French penetrated into the position and oc- 
cupied, after a period of intense hand-to-hand fighting, 
about half of the area of the fort proper. 

To the west of the fort the French succeeded in cap- 
turing the German trenches from the fort to as far as 
the road from the village of Douaumont south to 
Fleury. But on the east of the fort the French, in spite 
of valiant efforts, made but little progress, and what 
little they did make was re-captured from them during 
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the following night by a German counter-attack, which 
was launched from Hardaumont wood, a little north- 
east of the fort. In the fort itself the struggle went on 
all night, with little gain for either side. 

All the next day the newly won French positions were 
subjected to a bombardment of great intensity, which 
continued throughout the night of May 23-24. Finally 
the next morning the Germans launched a furious in- 
fantry attack on the French and to the west of the fort, 
which after a short but desperate fight, expelled the 
French from all the ground they had won to the west 
of the fort on May 22, and also drove them from the 
fort itself, thus bringing the relative positions back to 
those of May 22. 

On the morning of May 23 severe fighting had again 
started on the west front in the region of Hill 304 and 
the Mort Homme. Here the Germans took the offen- 
sive and after a fight lasting from sunrise to sunset, 
drove the French from the northern and eastern, and 
part of the western slopes, as well as the summit of 
Hill 304, and also improved their positions on Le Mort 
Homme itself. At one time the Germans had also suc- 
ceded in driving down the valley of the Esnes Brook 
so far as to cut the communications between the French 
forces on the southern slopes of Hill 304 and those be- 
tween the southern summit of Le Mort Homme and the 
next hill south, but a French counter-attack towards 
evening succeeded in recovering these important posi- 
tions, and held them against German attacks repeated 
several times during that night. 

During the day there had also been very hard fighting 
going on to the east of the Mort Homme, along the 
southern edge of the Bois des Corbeaux, and Cumieres 
Wood, as well as just north of Cumieres. On the 23rd 
this was indecisive, but on the morning of the 24th the 
Germans pounded the country south of these places for 
a couple of hours very heavily, with their artillery. 
Then sending forward a strong force of infantry they 
broke the French line on its eastern end towards the 
Meuse,- capturing the village of Cumieres completely, 
and driving the French infantry in something like dis- 
order, for the first time in the battle, before them, 
reached the railroad station at Chattancourt. 
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The situation now looked very serious for the French. 
General Nivelle himself hurried to the scene and very 
large reinforcements were brought up in all possible 
haste, and under the eyes of their commander began a 
counter-attack with all the energy of despair. This 
French counter-attack was successful in driving the 
Germans back to the outskirts of Cumieres. Next day 
every French gun which could possibly be brought to 
bear was turned on the village and a bombardment of 
the utmost fury followed for three days. Towards even- 
ing of the third day it was assaulted by the French both 
from the southeast and the west. The eastern attack 
succeeded in getting a foothold in the cellars of some of 
the ruined houses on that side of the village, but the 
western column after making some progress was very 
roughly handled by a German counter-attack and lost 
all the ground it had previously won. 

The next day the Germans launched a general assault 
on the whole French line from Avocourt east to Cum- 
ieres, with the object of wiping out the salient formed 
by that line. This was not particularly successful, and 
an extremely violent bombardment followed, lasting all 
night and most of the next day. In the afternoon of 
May 29, the German infantry again advanced to the 
attack, which this time was more successful. To the east 
the French were driven once more completely out of 
Cumieres, and nearly back to Chattancourt. West of 
Cumieres the French first and second line trenches, be- 
tween that place and the southeastern slopes of Le Mort 
Homme were taken. In the saddle between Le Mort 
Homme and the next hill south, the Frepch positions 
were seriously weakened ; on Hill No. 304 gains of some 
importance were made, and towards Avocourt the Ger- 
man positions were improved. But the great object of 
this German attack on so large a scale was not achieved. 
Nowhere had the French line been battered to such an 
extent as to force a withdrawal of the French to the 
Avocourt-Esnes-Chattancourt line, and hence in spite of 
the gains above set forth, the German attack had failed, 
in that it had not achieved its objective. 

After this desperate fighting both sides were exhausted 
and comparative quiet fell on the west front for a few 
<lays. But to make up for the quietness on the west 
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front, the east front a day or two later, became the 
scene of the most violent and ferocious fighting which 
had so far occurred during the three months and over 
the battle had now lasted, and of this fighting the fort 
of Vaux was the center. 

The little wood which clothes the southern slope of the 
ravine in which Vaux Village lies, between that village 
and Fort Vaux, is called the Bois Fumin, while south of 
Fort Douaumont lies, as we* have already seen, the 
Caillette Wood, which stretches to the western foot of 
the hill on which Fort Vaux stands. On May 30, the 
German artillery opened on all this region not in German 
hands and on Fort Vaux itself. This bombardment 
lasted all that day and the whole of the next, and is de- 
scribed by eye witnesses as the most concentrated, unre- 
mitting and violent artillery attack which had been seen 
up to this time on the Verdun front. 

On June 1, the infantry assault began from the north- 
west. The Germans attacked the French still remaining 
in the eastern end of Caillette Wood, defeated them and 
drove them out, and moving eastward entered the village 
of Vaux from the west, thus making their possession of 
the ground south of Fort Douaumont as far east as Vaux 
complete. 

On June 2 a direct assault was made on Fort Vaux 
up the southern slope of Vaux ravine, through the Bois 
Fumin. The fighting which ensued was very hard, but 
so divided into small separate engagements that it is im- 
possible to follow it as a whole. East and west of the 
fort the Germans made some progress on June 1. The 
next day they advanced still further and getting at some 
points .to the top of the slope of the hill on which the 
fort is located, managed to cut off the communications 
between the fort and the rest of the French lines. The 
next day, June 3, the encirclement was complete. But 
the commander of the fort, Major Raynal, was an ex- 
traordinarily gallant man, and the garrison of 550 were 
of equal bravery. In spite of the fact that the situation 
was beyond aid, Major Raynal determined to hold out 
as long as possible, and for four days put up a defense 
worthy of the highest praise. But on June 6, the lack of 
water for the garrison compelled this brave major to 
surrender the fort. As a recognition of the heroism of 
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Major Raynal's defence of the fort confided to him, he 
was accorded the honors of war and permitted to retain 
his sword by order of the Crown Prince. 

After the fall of Vaux the French line ran from the 
northeastern corner of the Laufee Woods on the ridge 
of hills of the Fort de Tavennes northwestward through 
the valley between the Fort de Vaux hill, and the Fort 
de Tavennes Hill to the Chapitre Wood along the north- 
ern side of which it then ran, to the Caillette Wood 
whose southern edge it skirted. From the southwest 
corner of this wood the line then ran almost due west 
across Hill No. 321 to the Meuse near Bras. 

As will be seen from a glance at the map of this region 
in the back of this book Froide-terre ridge was to the 
south of this line. Between this Froide-terre ridge and 
the ridge on which Forts de Souville and Tavennes are 
located is a valley running southwesterly to the Meuse 
Valley. The entrance to this valley from the northeast 
is, however, filled by the village of Fleury in and around 
which the French had organized a very strong defensive 
position, protected by the field fortifications at Thiau- 
mont. To get possession of the road running through 
the Froideterre Valley which was the only one by which 
they could advance further, it was necessary for the 
Germans to capture Fleury the first step in which cap- 
ture was the reduction of the Thiaumont field fortifica- 
tions. 

The attempt to accomplish this, began on June 19, 
an attack in two sections being made. The first was 
from the north on. Hill 321, directly east of Bras, the 
second was on Thiaumont Redoubt. The French de- 
fended themselves with the greatest energy and skill, 
and it was not until the afternoon of June 23 that the 
French line was pierced just to the east of Thiaumont 
Redoubt. As soon as the first breach was made, the 
Germans threw all their reserves thereinto, and driving 
through rapidly rendered themselves completely masters 
of the Thiaumont Redoubt, as well as the whole Thiau- 
mont position. The same day the Germans penetrated 
into the village of Fleury, but the French counter-attack 
was so strong that they were unable to hold their ground 
and were compelled to fall back. Another day of at- 
tack and counter-attack followed, but finally, on June 
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25, after several hours of very intense fighting, the Ger- 
mans managed to split the French position in front of 
the village, and driving through the breach thus made, 
they captured the entire village. 

The situation was now a very dangerous one for the 
French, and the utmost anxiety was manifested as to 
the events in the next few days, not only among the 
French people themselves, but among the French poli- 
ticians and military leaders. 

But, goaded on by Great Britain and France, Russia 
had opened an offensive in Volhynia and Galicia whose 
results considerably interfered with the German supply 
of fresh troops for the further prosecution of the Ver- 
dun offensive. In addition, the first of July, the Anglo- 
British attack on the Somme began, which had the effect 
not only of still further reducing the number of troops 
Germany could dispose of for the Verdun front, btft 
even compelled her to withdraw large numbers of those 
she already had thereon. 

At the same time the threatening situation at Verdun, 
and the consequent inability of France to concentrate 
any very large number of troops on her portion of the 
Somme front until July 1, had delayed the offensive 
there six weeks. This delay probably had the very im- 
portant consequence of preventing that offensive from 
winning a much more pronounced success than it did. 

One more really important fight was to take place on 
the Verdun west front before the battle there finished 
the phase of a German offensive. This attack was made 
on July 11 by the Germans and was an effort to ad- 
vance their lines from Fleury, all of which village was 
in their hands except the railroad station at the southern 
•end. In the first few minutes the French were dis- 
lodged from the station and swept beyond the tracks. 
The Germans then turned to the east towards Fort de 
Souville and after two days' very hard fighting, estab- 
lished their advanced positions within 400 yards of that 
iort. 

This day was on both the northern and western fronts 
of Verdun the highwater mark of German progress 
towards Verdun itself, and from this day at first slowly, 
afterwards more rapidly, the German lines began to 
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recede toward the original positions from which their 
advance began in February. 

On July 15 General Mangin, who had taken the active 
command of the French forces at Verdun, began a 
series of nibbling operations, calculated to force the 
Germans to withdraw from Fleury and the Thiaumont 
Redoubt on the north front. These operations con- 
sisted of a number of small and quickly repeated at- 
tacks on the advance positions of the Germans until 
these were driven in, and an attack in greater force be- 
came necessary. 

Fleury was the first point attacked and the struggle 
at this place was prolonged until August 18, the French 
attacks meeting a stubborn defense in which the ruins 
of the village were taken and retaken a dozen times. 
Finally on August 12 a strong French attack drove the 
Germans half out of the village, from the rest of which 
it took six days' continuous house-to-house fighting to 
expel them. A few days later Thiaumont Redoubt which 
had also been fought over a month, passed definitely 
into the hands of the French. 

After this till the end of August there was no further 
infantry fighting of moment, though the rival artilleries 
rumbled ceaseless, day and night. 

Such was the first phase of the battle of Verdun, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, the "First Bat- 
tle of Verdun." 

In many respects Verdun is the most interesting bat- 
tle of the war, and certainly so absolutely from a purely 
military standpoint. 

In the first place the forces in presence were picked 
troops of the two best trained and most scientifically 
led armies of all those participating in the war. In the 
second place these forces were on an equality numeri- 
cally in proportion to their respective functions of at- 
tack and defense. If anything, the French were nu- 
merically the stronger, regarded from this viewpoint. 
Thirdly, the lines of communication and revitallment 
behind the lines were of practically equal efficiency 
during the whole battle and neither combattant enjoyed 
any serious advantage in this respect. It is true that 
for the first three days of the battle the French lines of 
communication behind their front, were not all that 
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could be desired, but as we have seen, by a remarkable 
display of energy, the French soon perfected an organi- 
zation which remedied all defects. During the three 
days that defects existed, these defects had little or no 
effect on the French fighting on the battle line, since 
during that time neither additional men or supplies were 
needed. 

The responsible commanders in chief of both armies 
engaged are worthy of the greatest praise. Both showed 
the highest degree of military capacity and military 
scholarship in planning and guiding, the one on the at- 
, tack and the other the defense, and, contrary to the 
general opinion, founded largely on delusive press com- 
ments, neither on any occasion wasted men in a military 
sense. On the contrary all through this battle the com- 
manders on both sides strove with great skill to accom- 
plish results with the smallest loss in men that the cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

As for the conduct of the troops themselves on both 
sides, there is no praise too high. It is very doubtful 
whether there ever was a battle in the world's history 
in which the demands for continuous courage -on the 
parts of the soldiers participating therein, was equal to 
that at Verdun. Resolute bravery, not for one hour or 
one day, but for many hours and several days, was de- 
manded of one and all. 

The ingenuity and variety of the fighting was mar- 
vellous. Every day some new form of trench fighting, 
some novel employment of artillery, some subtle varia- 
tion of the tactics of attack or defense, local or general, 
were introduced. The extraordinary rapidity with which 
these modifications were met and parried speaks vol- 
umes for the thoroughness of the technical training and 
resource of the officers on both sides. 

It is still too early, and we are not yet provided with 
sufficient data for anyone to attempt a searching analy- 
sis of this battle, but enough of its incidents are known 
to make the prediction that this battle will become a 
miliary classic and a model for future commanders. 

The casualties were very large, the Germans losing 
perhaps 500,000 men, the French 400,000. In consider- 
ing these figures, it is to be always remembered that 
the French counter-attacks were nearly as numerous as 
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the German attacks and that for the purpose of esti- 
mating losses, a counter-attack is equivalent to an attack. 

The answer to the question as to which side won this 
fight depends on what the German objective really was. 

If it was to capture the town called Verdun, then, as 
the Germans did not attain their objective, the French 
won. 

But if the German objective was to inflict a body blow 
on the French field army, by attacking it in a position 
in which it was forced to fight, and in such fight to de- 
stroy as many of the men of this field army as possible, 
without greater losses to themselves than could be af- 
forded, then this question is not so easily answered. 

Much has been said, in speaking of the battle of the 
Somme, on the possibilities of this vital injury of the 
opposing army being the real objective of the Allies in 
that battle. The same considerations apply with equal 
force to the German objective at Verdun. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION 

CHAPTER I 
THE GENESIS 



While it is not the purpose to trace, even in outline, 
the history of the political, religious, social and economic 
disputes between England and Ireland, or between the 
north and south of Ireland, yet in order to understand 
the Irish rebellion of April 1916, the political events 
which led to it must be briefly sketched. 

When the war between Great Britain and Germany 
broke out, Ireland was on the verge of civil war, and 
rival organizations of volunteers, representing the north 
and the south, were apparently only waitng the word 
to spring at each other's throats. 

A few weeks before, John Redmond, who has long 
been the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, had 
with the support of the British Liberals and Mr. Asquith, 
passed, at last, a Home Rule Bill for Ireland through 
the British Parliament. But a portion of the North of 
Ireland felt that this bill was inimical to its political and 
other interests, and had some time before, while the bill 
was still under discussion, organized an armed force 
commanded by Sir Edward Carson, to resist this law's 
being put in operation, called the "Ulster Volunteers." 
To counteract this force, those Irish in favor of the 
coming into operation of the law had thereafter raised 
another armed force among themselves, which was 
known as the "Irish National Volunteers." 

The government of Ireland in the months preceding 
the war did not, however, take any measures to control 
either the "Ulster" or the "Irish National Volunteers/' 
although, according to the report of the Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary in June, 1914, 
"each county will soon have a trained army far out- 
numbering the police, and those who control the Volun- 
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teers, will be in a position to dictate to what extent the 
law of the land will be carried into effect." 

These Irish National Volunteers, however, were 
broken up in the early autumn of 1914, as a result of 
Mr. Redmond's activities in obtaining control of their 
governing committee. 

But soon thereafter, September 30, a new force was 
organized among the factions of the Irish hostile to Mr. 
Redmond as a political leader, and also hostile to Great 
Britain, under the title of the Irish Volunteers, but popu- 
larly known as the "Sinn Fein" Volunteers, with whom 
the "Citizens' Army," an organization which had sprung 
from the Dublin Transport Workers' strikes of 1913, 
in which James Larkin, the well known labor leader, had 
played a leading part, soon affiliated. Originally the 
Sinn Feiners, whose name in English means "ourselves," 
was an organization whose members were pledged to 
the promotion of everything distinctly Gaelic in all 
branches of human activity as opposed to everything 
English, and particularly occupied itself in reviving and 
popularizing the Irish language. In these innocent ob- 
jects the movement received considerable support from 
persons who were interested in Ireland's past glories of 
tongue and literature though not in modern Irish politics. 
But this society in the course of time changed character, 
and turned into a political organization whose object 
ultimately became the complete separation of Ireland 
from England in every sense. In spite of this complete 
change of character the majority of the literary men, 
idealists, etc., who had been attracted to the organiza- 
tion by the objects of its early days, still remained mem- 
bers and participated in its plans with enthusiasm. 

Such was the situation at the outbreak of the war. 
Two armed bodies of Irish hostile to Great Britain num- 
bering perhaps between them 50,000 men, though scat- 
tered from one end of Ireland to the other, existed. In 
addition to these organizations opposed to Great Britain 
in Ireland itself, there were other Irish organizations in 
other countries of the world which had as the reason for 
their existence the securing of the independence of Ire- 
land from British rule by one means or another, and 
these, in addition to other methods, sought to help ac- 
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complish their ends by supplying the Irish organizations 
in Ireland with funds. 

The first efforts of the Sinn Feiners after the outbreak 
of war between Germany and Great Britain, were di- 
rected towards discouraging the recruiting for the Brit- 
ish Army, and in this they were not only successful in 
achieving their primary object almost completely, but by 
so doing, in greatly increasing their own membership. 

As a result of the activities of their leaders, recruiting 
in Ireland after the first burst of enthusiasm steadily 
declined, and finally dwindled away to almost nothing. 
Furthermore, the rapidly growing strength of the Sinn 
Feiners made the British Government more and more 
adverse to applying any measures of * A coercion to force 
the Irish into military service, and this policy was con- 
tinued even after coercion was applied to England and 
Scotland. 

As the war progressed, discontent increased steadily 
in all but the northern counties of Ireland. This dis- 
content seems to have had as one of its impelling causes 
the fact that the British in agreement, express or im- 
plied, with the Irish Parliamentary Party, suspended the 
putting into operation of the Home Rule bill until after 
the war, a proceeding which the mass of the Irish people 
seems to have regarded as a breach of faith. In addi- 
tion there was a large section of the Irish to whom, in- 
dependence being their aim, the Home Rule Bill meant 
nothing. 

The Sinn Feiners naturally did everything in their 
power to fan this flame of discontent, particularly by 
means of printed propaganda of all kinds from news- 
papers to handbills, with very great success, and were 
greatly helped in their endeavors by the blameless lives 
and idealistic qualities of many of their leaders. This 
continued up to April, 1916, the Sinn Feiners during all 
this time constantly growing stronger in numbers and 
hence more confident. Politically they also grew 
stronger and their representatives made their way into 
the governing bodies of the Irish cities, boroughs and 
counties. 

The greatest weakness of the Sinn Feiners, when con- 
sidered as a potent military force, was their lack of arms 
and ammunition. Some arms and ammunition had, it 
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is true, been brought into the country, but when the re- 
bellion broke out in April, 1916, the revolutionists do 
not seem to have had in their possession more than 5,000 
or 6,000 rifles, with a corresponding quantity of cart- 
ridges, and obviously enough, none of the more compli- 
cated weapons of war, such as machine guns. 

The government of Ireland was undoubtedly, during 
much of the period between August, 1914, and April, 
1916, at first dimly, and afterwards more exactly, cog- 
nizant of what was going o», but this government for 
many reasons adopted the policy of non-interference 
with the activities of the Sinn Feiners till toward the 
last. Presumably one potent factor in inducing them 
to adopt this attitude, was the glaring inconsistency 
which stronger measures would have brought to light. 

The British Government in its propaganda against 
Germany at this period, was representing the German 
government as an autocracy of fiendish cruelty which 
was hurling its unwilling slaves into war, as a tyranny 
whose only hold over the population of the German 
Empire was that of fear; and continuity pointing out 
the difference in the "will to conquer" and the "morale" 
of the German conscript and the British volunteer. 

On the other hand, not unnaturally, the British Em- 
pire was painted as the earthly paradise whose popula- 
tion were all happy, contented, free subjects of a free 
democracy. Therefore, for the British Empire to have 
applied coercion of any kind to Ireland, one of its com- 
ponent parts, would have materially damaged the effect 
of this propaganda on the minds of the neutrals, par- 
ticularly of those sentimental neutrals, who felt and did 
not think. 

Towards the end of March, 1916, the situation had 
become so bad that the Government took the preliminary 
steps to deal with the Sinn Feiners. This action on its 
part, coupled with other events, precipitated the rebellion 
of April. 

To understand these other producing causes of the 
rebellion, we must now for a time turn our attention to 
events which took place outside of Ireland, during the 
first twenty months of the war. 

Just prior to the war something happened which, 
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while in itself of an ordinary commercial character, was 
destined to have undreamt of consequences. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Company in the 
winter of 1913-14 desired to make Queestowitf^a port of 
call for their steamers plying between the United States 
and Europe. This was strongly opposed by the British 
Steamship companies operating on this same route, the 
Irish emigrants to America being numerous and their 
carriage lucrative. It may also be said that the British 
Government has never contemplated t with approval, 
probably on account of the more or less chronically per- 
turbed condition of Ireland, regular visits of foreign 
steamers to Irish ports, the solitary exception to this 
semi-policy, the American line, hardly being an excep- 
tion at all since the management of this line, though 
American in form, is British in substance. 

Among the Irish who took great interest in the suc- 
cess of this project of the Hamburg-American Company 
was a former member of the British Consular service, 
Sir Roger Casement, whose disappointment at its failure 
was so strong that he wrote : "They have succeeded for 
a time at any rate in keeping the friendly foreign com- 
pany from the shores of Ireland, and they think they 
have Irish trade inexorably in their grip." 

As the person thus introduced was destined to play a 
very considerable part in the initiative of the Irish re- 
bellion, a brief glance at his history may be opportune. 
Sir Roger was born in 1864, his father being a member 
of an old County Antrim family and an officer in the 
British Army. Sir Roger himself entered the British 
Consular service and in due course became consul to 
the Congo Free State, where he came into world-wide 
prominence through his services in exposing the cruel- 
ties which the Belgian officials and agents of that state 
perpetrated on the natives of that region. These now 
forgotten atrocities at one time attracted universal at- 
tention and reprobation, and, curiously enough, their 
details furnished some years afterwards the suggestions 
upon which the perpetrators formulated in their turn 
accusations of a kindred character against another people. 

Subsequently, Sir Roger was Consul General at Rio 
De Janeiro, and again drew the attention of the world 
to him by his famous "Putamajo Report" which was pub- 
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lished by the British Government as a "Blue Book/' 
This report deals with the system of virtual slavery of 
Portuguese "contract laborers" in the rubber fields in 
the swamps of the Amazon, practised by British and 
other corporations and their gentle and humane Brazil- 
ian and Portuguese accomplices. In spite of the fact 
that this report somewhat interfered with the holy privi- 
lege of earning dividends, from human lives, its author 
was knighted in 191 1 and finally retired from the con- 
sular service in 1913 on a pension. 

Up to this time Sir Roger had, as far as is known, 
taken no part in politics. On his return to Ireland, how- 
ever, he became decidedly interested in the Irish ques- 
tion, and soon determined on the side he would take. In 
November, 1913, he joined the "Citizens Army" herein-, 
before referred to and also became a member of the 
committee of the Irish National Volunteers. 

At the outbreak of the war Sir Roger was in America, 
and immediately gave proof of his determination for 
the moment to occupy a passive attitude therein as re- 
gards Great Britain, until circumstances would make 
the assumption of an active attitude of opposition to that 
country an advantage to Ireland. From America, Sir 
Roger soon went to Norway, where he established a cen- 
ter of activities against Great Britain and where, accord- 
ing to a story which obtained wide currency, an attempt 
to make away with him was made by the then British 
Minister at Christiania. Without expressing any de- 
cided opinion as to the truth or falsity of this story, it 
may be fairly classed as one of the unexplained diplo- 
matic episodes of the war. 

Sir Roger soon left for Germany, where he entered 
into relations with the government with a view to pro- 
curing its active aid in achieving the complete independ- 
ence of Ireland. While plans were being considered 
towards this end, Sir Roger visited the various prison 
camps in Germany where there were Irish soldiers, and 
endeavored to persuade these to join an Irish Brigade 
for service again Great Britain. This some few did, 
among them a man named Bailey, who subsequently 
accompanied Sir Roger to Ireland. Sir Roger arrived 
in Germany a little before Christmas, 1914, and spent 
the next fifteen months in Germany engaged in the en- 
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terprises narrated and others which seemed to him to 
he helpful for Ireland; and in some unknown manner 
maintained a more or less consecutive correspondence 
with the leaders of the Citizens' Army and of the Irish 
Volunteers in Ireland. 

Finally, in conjunction with these leaders, a revolu- 
tion was planned for Easter Sunday, 1916. Germany 
was to contribute a cargo of arms and ammunition 
which was to be landed at a point on the west coast of 
Ireland and which were to be immediately distributed 
among the Sinn Feiners and the Citizens' Army. This 
done, the uprising was to begin. 

Accordingly, Sir Roger, with Bailey and another man 
named Monteith, who had been, it is said, deported from 
Ireland by the British Government in 1914, started from 
the German naval port of Wilhelmshafen on April 14 
to proceed to the west coast of Ireland, where they were 
to land, meet their comrades and guide them to the point 
on the coast where the cargo of arms was to be landed, 
the ship bearing these arms being timed to arrive but a 
few hours later. Fenit Harbor, just south. of Banna 
strand, was selected as the landing place for the arms, 
and Banna strand itself, as the point where Sir Roger 
and his companions were to disembark. 

By some means or other, whether through its own 
spies or through the officials of a neutral power, which 
is not clear, the British Government was informed of 
the whole plan, and sent a war vessel from the station at 
Queenstown to keep watch of the Kerry coast and to 
intercept the submarine with Sir Roger aboard, as well 
as the vessel bearing the arms, etc., if possible. 

This cruiser was successful in preventing the landing 
of the arms. These had been loaded at Wilhelmshafen 
on a captured Wison liner rechristened the "Aud" and 
disguised as a Norwegian tramp. This vessel managed 
to successfully slip through the British patrols in the 
North Sea and off the northern coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland and reached a point off Fenit Harbor the even- 
ing of the 20th, but did not attempt to enter till the next 
morning. Then while entering she was halted by the 
British cruiser on guard, whose captain, after question- 
ing her, ordered her to follow him to Queenstown. She 
obeyed, but as soon as she was fully outside the harbor, 
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ran up the German flag, her crew put off her in small 
boats, and a moment afterwards she blew up and sank. 
This part of the plan, therefore, completely failed. 

The submarine with Sir Roger and his two companions 
also reached Ireland safely and Sir Roger arid his 
friends started for the shore in a small boat during the 
night of April, 1915. According to the story told by 
Bailey, the boat was capsized in getting through the surf, 
and they had to get on shore as best they could. This 
landing took place on Banna strand. After landing, 
the boat which was of peculiar construction, having been 
made to be carried in a submarine, was left drifting 
about. In the sequel this abandonment of the boat 
proved the undoing of Sir Roger. Not having been met 
as they expected, by any of their partisans, it was re- 
solved by the three to start to find them. Sir Roger, 
not being able to walk any great distance, was left be- 
hind hidden in an old earth work, while Monteith and 
Bailey went on to Tralee. After a time Bailey returned 
to the shore, but he was unable to find Sir Roger. 

In the meantime, very early Good Friday morning, a 
farmer named MacCarthy was seized by a desire for a 
walk, which walk led him along Banna strand and past 
the point where the small boat was drifting about. Its 
peculiar appearance caught his eye and he investigated, 
bringing the boat ashore and thereafter calling his 
neighbors to see the strange craft. By another fatality, 
Sir Roger's party had buried carelessly, revolvers in the 
sand of the beach at the point of landing. These revol- 
vers were found and the whole thing looking suspicious, 
the police at Ardfert were notified and speedily arrived 
on the scene. 

Sir Roger was captured by them in his hiding place, 
and Bailey was taken soon afterwards. The prisoners 
were transported to Tralee. Monteith, in some unknown 
manner having got wind of what was going on disap- 
peared, and to this day his fate remains a mystery. 

On arrival at Tralee, Sir Roger recognizing that the 
game was up, disclosed his identity and was immediately 
hurried to London and committed to the Tower. In 
May, Sir Roger was, after a preliminary hearing, com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of high treason. The trial 
on this chage took place in June, on the 29th of which 
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month the jury returned a verdict of guilty. An appeal 
followed, but late in July the verdict was confirmed, and 
an appeal to the Government for clemency rejected. 

Sir Roger was hanged early in the morning of August 
3, 1916, at Pentonville Prison, dying bravely. Bailey, 
his companion, was discharged at Sir Roger's trial, the 
Government producing no evidence against him, a pro- 
cedure which, under all the circumstances of the case, 
seems a little suspicious. 

The reason why this expedrtion of Sir Roger's failed 
so completely appears to be that it arrived on the coast 
of Ireland a day before it was expected, and hence those 
on shore who were in the secret, were not where it had 
been arranged they should be. There is evidnce to show 
that at a number of points in Cork, Kerry and Clare 
there were assemblages of men on Saturday waiting 
anxiously for messengers who never came. 



CHAPTER II 
IN DUBLIN 

While the things narrated in the last chapter were 
taking place in the west of Ireland, important meas- 
ures were being planned in Dublin. In this city the 
revolutionary pary was divided into two factions, the 
"intellectual" element of the Sinn Feiners and a com- 
bination of the more radical portion of that society and 
the whole "Citizens' army." The news of Sir Roger 
Casement's arrest became known to most of the lead- 
ers of the revolutionary movement in Dublin on Sat- 
urday, and threw some confusion in their ranks. The 
""intellectuals" were in favor of postponing any action 
until the situation cleared somewhat, since as a result 
of the failure of the arms-running expedition it was 
apparent that any widespread insurrection could not 
take place, for want of weapons to make it effective. 
It is now known that simultaneously with the upris- 
ing in Dublin, uprisings in most of the other impor- 
tant centers of population of central and southern 
Ireland had been planned. The "intellectual" ele- 
ment of the Sinn Feiners reasoned that if sufficiently 
serious uprisings outside of Dublin did not take place, 
the government would be able to concentrate all its 
forces on the Dublin rebellion, which would naturally 
militate agaisnt the success of this movement. But 
the more radical element of the Sinn Feiners and the 
Citizens' army leaders pointed out that the govern- 
ment had but small forces in Dublin, and was also so 
•divided as to what course to pursue in handling the 
-delicate situation, that quick and drastic action would 
win the day in Dublin for the rebellion and that, as a 
result of this victory, Dublin would be able to equip 
the rest of the country with arms taken from the gov- 
ernment's defenders. 
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On April 22 the "Irish Volunteer" had stated that 
there would be "a very interesting series of ma- 
noeuvres Easter," and the governing committees of 
the Sinn Feiners and the Citizens' army had issued 
orders regarding the character and extent of these 
"manoeuvres." The government took alarm at this, 
and the authorities consulted that day as to what 
course should be pursued to grapple with the diffi- 
culty, but reached no decision. The next day another 
consultation took place, and it was determined to ar- 
rest the leaders of the Sinn Feiners and the Citizens* 
army, but the putting into effect of this decision was 
postponed until a military force of sufficient size to 
overawe the revolutionary movement completely, 
could be concentrated in Dublin, a dilatory course 
which the authorities deemed safe, since the gun-run- 
ning expedition had failed, and also on account of the 
division of opinion among the revolutionary leaders as 
to the opportuneness of striking at that moment, of 
which the authprities knew. On Saturday evening,. 
April 22, the Intellectuals determined not to move, 
and an order countermanding "all parades, marches, 
or other movements" of the Irish Volunteers was is- 
sued by John McNeill, the chief of staff of the Irish 
Volunteers, who had also been the founder of this 
volunteer movement. This order threw the revolu- 
tionists into great confusion, and undoubtedly miti- 
gated to a great degree, not against the success of the 
rebellion which seems, looking back at the conditions 
prevailing at this time, to have been almost impos- 
sible, but against the formidableness of the uprising. 

The next day, Easter Sunday, however, after angry 
and excited conferences among the revolutionists, the 
radical element, desirous of immediate action, got the 
upper hand, and it was determined to go ahead. A 
proclamation of the "Irish Republic" was drawn up, 
signed and printed at the headquarters of the move- 
ment, "Liberty Hall," and was read from the steps of 
that building by the Countess Markievicz, though this 
reading does not seem to have been authorized. More 
practical measures in view of the task to be achieved 
were taken in the afternoon by a raid by members of 
the Citizens' army on the quarries in the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin, by which a supply of high explosives. 
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was secured and brought to Liberty Hall. Activity 
continued all through the night, and early Monday 
morning the commandant of the Irish Volunteers is- 
sued the following order: 

Dublin Brigade Orders H. G. 
24th April, 1916. 

(1) The four city battalions will parade for inspec- 
tion and route march at 10 A. M. today. 

(2) Full arms and equipment and one day's rations. 

Thomas MacDonagh, 
Commandant. 
Coy E 3. will parade at Beresford Place at 10 A. M. 

P. H. Pearse, 
Commandant. 

Beresford Place is a small square in front of Lib- 
erty Hall. 

While these things were taking place among the 
revolutionists, the government had gone to sleep, sat- 
isfied with the plan adopted by it on Saturday. Being 
Easter the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief had 
gone to distant points holiday making. On Monday 
morning many of the officers of the garrison had gone 
off for a day's sport at the Ward Hunt races, while 
the important civilian officials had also dispersed in 
all directions on pleasure bent. This general scatter- 
ing of the responsible authorities, civil and military, 
took place in spite of a highly dangerous situation of 
the existence of which they had been warned by the 
reports of their own police. 

Dublin is cut practically in two equal halves by the 
Liffey, which traverses it from east to west, and along 
both of whose banks run broad and spacious embank- 
ments. On the north and south the town is bounded 
by canals crossed by frequent bridges. The sea forms 
the eastern boundary. The principal buildings and 
strategic points are all close together, and can be 
easily seized in a very short time by determined men, 
acting in unison in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan. On this Easter Monday morning, 1916, the 
Volunteers began assembling at 10, and at 11.30 be- 
gan to move off in sections to their appointed tasks, 
having suddenly changed character and become an 
army of rebellion. 

An hour later, with the exception of the Bank of 
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Ireland, Trinity College, and the Castle, all the im- 
portant buildings of the town were in the hands of 
this* army of rebellion. The Bank and Trinity Col- 
lege could easily have been occupied, and should have 
been, in view of their commanding positions and the 
suitability of these buildings for defensive purposes. 
But, probably owing to the lack of military experi- 
ence of the leaders of this army, these* buildings were 
not seized at this time, and later, when their impor- 
tance was perceived, the chance to do so had passed. 

The most important building on Sackville Street is 
the post office, and here the Provisional Government 
determined to establish its headquarters. The place 
was well chosen, the building being of stone, solidly 
constructed, standing in an isolated position and com- 
manding the most important street in the city. The 
post office was seized about noon by a company of the 
Irish Volunteers, the Provisional Government in- 
stalled therein, and the flag of that government 
hoisted thereover. 

The telegraph and telephone wires and cables con- 
necting Dublin with the rest of Ireland and with Eng- 
land, which center in this building, were at once cut 
and Dublin isolated, so that the government would be 
crippled in calling on England for troops. The lead- 
ers then proceeded to cross Sackville Street to the 
Nelson Pillar, at the foot of which the "Irish Repub- 
lic" was solemnly inaugurated by the following 
proclamation, 

Poblacht Na H Eireann. 

The Provisional Government 

of The 

IRISH REPUBLIC 

To The People of Ireland 

IRISHMEN AND IRISHWOMEN: In the name 
of God and of the dead generations from which she 
receives her old tradition of nationhood, Ireland, 
thrugh us, summons her children to her flag and 
strikes for her freedom. 

Having organised and trained her manhood through 
her secret revolutionary organisation, the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood, and through her open military 
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organisations, the Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citi- 
zen Army, having patiently perfected her discipline, 
having resolutely waited for the right moment to re- 
veal itself, she now seizes that moment, and, sup- 
ported by her exiled children in America and by gal- 
lant allies in Europe, but relying in the first on her 
own strength, she strikes in full confidence of victory. 

We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the 
ownership of Ireland, and to the unfettered control of 
Irish destinies, to be sovereign and indefeasible. The 
long usurpation of that right by a foreign people and 
government has not extinguished the right, nor can it 
ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the 
Irish people. In every generation the Irish people 
have asserted their right to national freedom and sov- 
ereignty; six times during the past three hundred 
years they have asserted it in arms. Standing on that 
fundamental right and again asserting it in arms in 
the face of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish 
Republic as a Sovereign Independent State, and we 
pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades-in-arms 
to the cause of its freedom, of its welfare, and of its 
exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and hereby claims, 
the allegiance of every Irishman and Irishwoman. 
The Republic guarantees religious and civil liberty, 
equal rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens, 
and declares its resolve to pursue the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole nation and of all its parts, 
cherishing all the children of the nation equally, and 
oblivious of the differences carefully fostered by an 
alien government, which have divided a minority from 
the majority in the past. 

Until our arms have brought the opportune mo- 
ment for the establishment of a permanent National 
Government, representative of the whole people of 
Ireland and elected by the suffrages of all her men 
and women, the Provisional Government, hereby con- 
situted. will administer the civil and military affairs 
of the Republic in trust for the people. 

We place the cause of the Irish Republic under 
the protection of the Most High God, Whose blessing 
we invoke upon our arms, and we pray that no one 
who serves that cause will dishonour it by cowardice, 
inhumanity, or rapine. In this supreme hour the Irish 
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nation must, by its valor and discipline, and by the 
readiness of its children to sacrifice themselves for the 
common good, prove itself worthy of the august des- 
tiny to which it is called. 

Signed on Behalf of the Provisional Government, 
Thomas J. Clarke. 
Sean Mac Diarmada. Thomas MacDonagh. 

P. H. Pearse. Eamonn Ceannt. 

James Connolly. Joseph Plunkett. 

As soon as the post office was occupied, the seizing 
of other buildings began. One force proceeded to the 
so-called Castle, a block of brick buildings, the nom- 
inal seat of the government. One constable was 
killed in forcing an entrance to the yard, but curiously 
enough, after the yard was taken, it was almost at 
once abandoned in spite of the fact that there were no 
soldiers in the Castle to defend it, and the force sent 
to seize it contented itself instead with occupying the 
empty City Hall at the Castle Gate and the office of 
the "Daily Express" opposite. Another detachment 
of the Irish army seized Mount Street Bridge, which 
controlled the main road from Kingstown to Dublin, 
the route which troops coming from England must 
use. The Bradstone station, the terminus of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railroad, and the Westland Row 
station, were also seized and held, as well as Porto- 
bello Bridge in the south, and Cabra bridge in the 
north. At the same time the two workhouses, the 
north and the south Dublin, Jacobs Biscuit Factory, 
and Boland's mill and bakery were occupied by forces 
of the revolutionists, the two latter for provisioning 
their forces. Another force, under Countess Mar- 
kievicz, occupied St. Stephens Green and the Royal 
College of Surgeons, digging trenches in the Green, 
while still another seized the Four Courts. These 
two latter points were, however, separated from both 
the other points occupied before, and from each other, 
and were commanded from all sides. Had Trinity 
College and the Bank been captured at the time St. 
Stephen's Green was taken, they would have served as 
connecting links between the Green and the post 
office, but as it was, they were seized by a few po- 
licemen and soldiers, and held by them until the gov- 
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ernment troops came up in force, and then served as 
vantage points for the government's forces from 
whence to attack the revolutionary troops on the 
Green and elsewhere. 

While these things were taking place in the city 
proper, another force of revolutionists started for the 
Central Magazine, hoping to capture it by surprise, al- 
though it was near to the headquarters of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, the Island Bridge Barracks, and 
the Royal Barracks. This hope was realized, the 
Magazine was found practically undefended and cap- 
tured. After its capture it was set on fire, but before 
the fire got to the explosives, troops from the Island 
Bridge Barracks came up and, driving the revolution- 
ists away, put out the fire. 

During Monday afternoon there was but little seri- 
ous disorder. There was a small fight in front of the 
post office, in which some Lancers were killed, and 
in Haddington Road a collision between the Veterans' 
Corps and the revolutionists took place, in which sev- 
eral on both sides lost their lives. There were, how- 
ever, numerous isolated encounters all over the town. 
By the late afternoon the city was completely para- 
lyzed, the trams and railways had stopped running, 
and the police had withdrawn. With the coming of 
evening, looting of the shops began in certain quar- 
ters of the city. Isolated fighting continued all night, 
and a good many persons were killed, but on the 
whole, the city hardly realized what had happened. 

Practically the only thing which had been done by 
the government during the day was that Lord Wim- 
borne, the Viceroy, had issued a proclamation notify- 
ing the people of the uprising, "instigated and de- 
signed by the foreign enemies of our King and Coun- 
try to incite rebellion in Ireland," and calling on loyal 
subjects to crush the revolt, and on the revolutionists 
to disperse. 

Perforce the Viceroy had to be content with the 
issue of this proclamation, as there were no troops on 
hand Monday to enforce it. Late in the day, the Ad- 
mirality had succeeded in getting in communication 
by wireless with the government in London and ad- 
vising it of the situation. 

During the night, however, some troops came in 
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from the Curragh Camp, and very early in the morn- 
ing the garrison and a portion of the police of Belfast 
reached the outskirts of the city. 

As soon as the troops from Curragh Camp arrived, 
they were thrown in a cordon across the city from 
King's Bridge station to the Castle, and thence to 
Trinity College; at the same time, the electric light 
station and the telephone exchange were garrisoned. 
This cordon cut the revolutionary forces in two, and 
those in Liberty Hall and the post office and those at 
St. Stephen's Green and the City Hall could no longer 
communicate. 

Tuesday morning the city was completely disor- 
ganized, all the shops were shut; there were neither 
mills nor newspapers, and the markets remained 
closed. 

More troops having arrived, early that day another 
cordon was thrown out from King's Bridge station 
north along Circular Road to the Amiens! Street sta- 
tion, which cordon also got in touch with the forces in 
Trinity College by Butt's Bridge, thus completing the 
absolute separation of the revolutionary forces. 

As soon as this cordon was in position, other troops 
started to recapture the City Hall and the "Daily Ex- 
press" office, which was done after a few hours' fight, 
many of the revolutionary troops being killed therein. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday a rather hard fight took 
place in the north of the city, between the revolution- 
ary forces and the Dublin Fusiliers, marching into the 
city near the Phibsborough Church. Here strong 
barricades had been thrown up on both Park Road 
and Cabra Road. The Fusiliers had artillery, while 
the Irish Volunteers had none, and consequently the 
latter could not hope to prevail or even to hold their 
positions long. After being driven out of these 
psitions, the Irish Volunteers fell back to Cabra 
Bridge and the Midland Railway Bridge, which they 
attempted to blow up, so as to halt the advance of the 
Fusiliers. These attempts, however, failed, and part 
of the Volunteers surrendered, while the rest made 
their escape. All Tuesday the looting of the shops by 
the mob from the slums continued and increased. It 
was toward the middle of this day that Francis Sheehy 
Skeffington, whose subsequent fate attracted so much 
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attention, was arrested while endeavoring to initiate 
action to stop this looting. 

By evening, troops from England were being landed 
at Kingstown, and at the same time large naval forces 
were being rapidly assembled in the harbor of that 
town, which is the port of Dublin. 

The night in the city was disturbed, but Wednes- 
day morning found the government in a position to 
adopt drastic measures to crush out the attempt at 
revolution. 

In the early morning the little gunboat, Helga, 
which was small enough to get up the Liffey from 
Kingstown, steamed to a position in the river from 
whence her guns could command Liberty Hall, the 
original headquarters of the movement, and at the 
same time a couple of guns of the field artillery got 
into position on the quay at the end of Tara Street, on 
the embankment of the Liffey, opposite the Hall. The 
Helga and these guns opened fire at about the same 
time on Liberty Hall, which was speedily blown to 
pieces, its occupants retreating by Abbey Street to 
Sackville Street. 

Late Tuesday a fierce fight had opened in the south 
side of the city in the same district in which the fight 
with the Veterans had taken place Monday and was 
still going on. Here the revolutionists had possession 
of a strong, well-chosen position. This comprised 
Borland's mill, the Distillery and the Gas Works, 
originally, but to this base, the canal basin and Clan- 
william Place, which faces and controls Mount Street 
Bridge, had been added. Clanwilliam House and 
Carisbrooke House, two solid, substantial stone 
buildings located at this point, had also been seized 
and fortified. This position commanded the road lead- 
ing from Kingstown to Dublin completely. On Tues- 
day afternoon a battalion of the Sherwood Foresters 
and another of the Staff ords, the first troops to arrive 
from England, carelessly advanced up this road as 
though they were on a practise march, and were met 
by a strong and well-nourished fire from Carisbrooke 
House, while snipers from the roofs of the adjoining 
buildings and from behind their windows, opened fire 
as well. The British troops were completely surprised, 
and after losing a number of men, fell back, but rer 
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turned to the fray at daybreak the next day, and a fight 
began which lasted all day with indecisive results. 
Towards the afternoon of Wednesday, however, two 
more battalions of British troops joined the Foresters, 
the Derby and the Notts Territorials. These had pre- 
viously lifted the siege of Beggars Bush Barracks, 
where the Veterans had fled after their defeat Monday 
afternoon, and where they were besieged till Wednes- 
day. 

The four battalions, after a hot battle, succeeded in 
the early evening in carrying Carisbrooke House, and 
then Clanwilliam House, with the aid of hand gre- 
nades. Another very hot fight was necessary before 
the Mount Street Bridge and Clanwilliam Place were 
taken by these troops, and artillery had to be used, 
both in their capture and in the clearing up of the 
Rings End area. 

On this same day the post office and the four courts 
were isolated by extending the military cordon from 
Trinity College across Butts Bridge up Gardiner 
Street to Great Britain Street. Another military cor- 
don was run out from the Castle up Capel Street to 
Great Britain Street, where Parnell's statue stands. 
St. Stephen's Green was cleared the same day with 
very little trouble, by simply surrounding it and 
forcing the surrender by machine-gun fire, of the gar- 
rison occupying the square, which had dug itself in, 
in a very rudimentary fashion. The other portion of 
this position of the Revolutionists, the College of Sur- 
geons, however, held out till Saturday. Wednesday 
afternoon the government artillery began to shell the 
post office the Four Courts, and two buildings at the 
foot of Sackville Street, "Kelly's Fort" and "Hop- 
kins" on the corner opposite. 

In the meantime, General John Maxwell had been 
appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland and, hasten- 
ing from London, arrived in Dublin Thursday morn- 
ing and took charge of the operations. By the after- 
noon of Thursday, "Kelly's Fort" and "Hopkins" had 
been blown to bits, the post office and the Four Courts 
had been heavily shelled, many of their defenders had 
been killed, while the survivors were running out of 
food and of ammunition. The expected uprising in 
the country outside of Dublin had not taken place to 
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the extent that the leaders of the revolution in Dub- 
lin had expected, and though local uprisings did take 
place in many, scattered towns and villages, there had 
evidently been some miscarriage in the plans. 

Fires had broken out each day since the beginning of 
the rebellion, but had easily been gotten under control. 
On Thursday a fire began in Abbey Street at the Sack- 
ville Street end in the office of the "Irish Times" shortly 
after noon. Owing to previous attacks on the firemen by 
snipers, and to the fact that at the time this district was 
the scene of continuous rifle firing, the fire brigade was 
unable to do anything towards putting this fire out. 
The result was it spread rapidly during all the rest of 
Thursday, the whole of Friday and Saturday, and was 
not gotten under control till Sunday. During this time 
some 200 buildings on Abbey, Henry, Sackville and other 
adjacent streets were burned, and about $15,000,000, 
worth of damage done. 

The cause of this fire is unknown. Some say that 
it was started by a shell, while others consider it was 
due to the act of an incendiary. This fire reached to the 
post office on Saturday morning, which fact, in conjunc- 
tion with the other conditions, convinced Pearse, the head 
of the government of the Irish Republic, that the at- 
tempt at the revolution had been unsuccessful, and that 
a surrender was the best thing under the circumstances, 
he hoping thereby tp prevent further slaughter of the 
inhabitants of Dublin and to save the lives of his fol- 
lowers. Pearse, therefore, sent out word to General 
Maxwell of his willingness to surrender the post office 
and to persuade the other commanders of thfe forces of 
the Irish Republic, which were still in possession of 
various parts of the city, to do the same. Eventually 
Pearse, Cdnnelly and MacDonagh and their forces sur- 
rendered unconditionally at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

All 'rank and file of the prisoners, who numbered over 
a thousand, were taken to Trinity College; the leaders 
wfere, however, taken to prison, where they were kept 
till their fate was decided on. 

The next day the remaining leaders surrendered and 
the rebellion was over, though disorder, particularly at 
night, continued for some days. 
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Outside of Dublin there had been a number of spo- 
radic uprisings in various parts of the county, but for 
some reason unknown to us, the plan of a general up- 
rising had miscarried. In Galway one uprising took 
place. The towns of Craughwell and Athehry were cap- 
tured and the railway to Athlone and to Limerick cut, 
and Oranmore afterwards captured. An attempt was 
made to take the city of Galway, but the rebels were 
driven off by the guns of a destroyer. After 1200 of 
this force had seized Moyode Castle near Athenry and 
held it for two days, on receiving bad news from Dub- 
lin, they dispersed. At Skerries, fifteen miles north of 
Dublin, there was another uprising, but this practically 
died at birth. Castle Bellingham was seized at 7 A. M. 
Eastern morning but the Sinn Feiners were driven out 
the next morning. Ashbourne-on-the-Slane, in Meath, 
was also seized. Here a policeman and two citizens were 
killed. Kerry and Cork Counties were troubled, but 
actual disorder did not break out. In the Grey-Ferns- 
Ennis-Corthy districts of Wexford, there was a small 
uprising which was soon over. In Dublin itself the 
casualties were rather heavy, police and soldiers 479, of 
which 127 were killed; civilians, 1930 in all, 200 were 
killed. 

On May 1, Sir John Maxwell annouced the end of the 
rebellion. 

Those of the revolutionists who were considered suit- 
able for trial were, by Sir John's order, tried by Field 
General Courts Martial under the Defense of the Realm 
Act. By May 11, fifteen of those so tried had been 
condemned and shot. These included all those who had 
signed the proclamation of the Irish Republic, and in 
addition eight who had taken a prominent part in the 
rebellion. Among these latter were E. Daly, M. O'Han- 
rahan, W. Pearse, Henston and William Kent. Fifty- 
five others were condemned to death, but seven had their 
sentences commuted to life imprisonment, and the re- 
mainder to shorter terms. 

Of the other prisoners the majority were sent to de- 
tention camps in England, and about a thousand were 
released without any punishment. 

The severity with which the Courts Martial acted, 
however, finally provoked a sufficient amount of criti- 
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cism to force the government to suspend their opera- 
tion, and finally the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, vis- 
ited Ireland in an effort to smooth over the situation, 
wherein he was in some degree successful. The storm 
raised by the incapacity which the system of govern- 
ment for Ireland had showed in handling the situation, 
both prior to and after the outbreak of the rebellion it- 
self, was appeased by the resignation of the responsible 
Governor of Ireland, Augustine Birrill, and of the irre- 
sponsible figurehead, the Viceroy, Lord Wimborne, 
though subsequently the latter reassumed the Viceroy- 
ship. 

The arrest of Mr. Skeffington has been mentioned in 
the course of this narrative. The details of this episode 
of the rebellion were, as said, Skeffington was arrested 
near the post office on Tuesday. At the time of his ar- 
rest he was affixing a placard calling upon the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin to organize to prevent the looting of 
shops in the absence of the ordinary police protection. 
After his arrest he was taken to Portobello Barracks 
with two others. Early the next morning Mr. Skeffing- 
ton and the two other men were shot by order of an 
officer of subordinate rank, without any form of regular 
trial. For this act the officer in question was tried by 
court martial, found guilty of murder, but, rather con- 
veniently, insane, and was sent to a criminal lunatic 
asylum. 

In judging the men who led this rebellion, it may be 
well to always bear in mind that the distinction between 
a revolution and a rebellion is the measure of success 
the movement attains. The personal character of all of 
these men, from Sir Roger Casement, a modern knight 
errant, tilting at abuses wherever he found them all his 
life, to the handful of minor poets, idealists and dream- 
ers who signed the proclamation of the Republic was 
above reproach. They believed heart and soul in their 
cause, laid down their lives for it, and have passed to a 
higher judgment seat than that of men. There let us 
leave them. 

As far as the war is concerned, the Irish rebellion 
had only two permanent effects. From its outbreak to 
the present day it has obliged Great Britain to immo- 
bilize in Ireland, a very considerable force of men 
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which she could have used with far greater advantage 
to herself and her Allies on the Continent of Europe. 
Furthermore, it brought recruiting in Ireland for the 
British Army to an absolute standstill. 
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RUSSIA 

CHAPTER I 
FROM RIGA TO PINSK 

Early in March, 1916, the Russians began a movement 
to relieve the pressure on the French lines around Ver- 
dun, on that portion of the battle front north of the 
Pripet marshes which lies immediately to the northeast 
of Vilna, on the line between Postavy and Smorgon 
where the battle line varies in its distance from that city 
from forty to sixty miles. Ostensibly this movement 
was a threat at Vilna ; in reality, however, it was a mere 
local thrust, against which, however, the Teutons were 
obliged to take strenuous defensive measures, lest from 
being merely a local thrust, it might become such threat 
in reality. 

The first objectives of the Russian attack were the 
isthmus between lakes Narotch and Vishineff, and the 
line between Postavy and Lake Drisviaty. 

Postavy is located about midway between Dunaburg 
and Vilna, and about thirty-five miles east of the railway 
connecting those two cities, the town lying on a railway 
which leaves this main line some ten miles east of 
Sventsiany and runs eastward to Glubokoie. Twenty 
miles directly south of Postavy is Lake Narotch. The 
Russian artillery began a bombardment of the German 
lines in these regions on March 16. On March 17, the 
Germans attempted, a diversion by attacking the Russian 
positions south of Tverietch, and the next day those at 
Miedzany. These attacks had only a limited success but 
forced the Russians to postpone their attack on the 
isthmus between the two lakes. On the 19th, however, 
the Russians moved forward on the isthmus and not 
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only captured Zanapatche, but also took the German 
trenches to the east of Baltagonzy and near Ostrovliany 
as well as taking the village of Velikoie Selo, near 
Vileity. The isthmus was fought over till March 23*and 
the positions thereon frequently changed hands. By 
March 23, the Russians had advanced their line towards 
Blizniki and Mokrytsa. 

At the same time other Russian attacks were made on 
the German lines, between lake Miadziol and Postavy 
near Tverietch and north of Vidzy between Lake Sekla 
and Mintsiouny, all of which, however, were held by the 
Teutons without any material losses of ground. A stab 
which netted a few hundred yards of trenches was also 
made by the Russians on the Dwina River, near Augus- 
tenhof and Burchof between Lievenhof and Frederick- 
stadt. The snow, commencing to melt at this time, an 
end was put to hostilities in these regions, but on April 
26 and 27, the Germans made a drive against the Rus- 
sians on the isthmus between Lakes Narotch and Vish- 
nieff which not only recaptured the ground won from 
them by the Russians in March, but established the 
German lines further to the east than they had been 
originally. Thus the ultimate result of this Russian 
offensive was that both belligerents found themselves in 
practically their original positions. 

After the end of this offensive df the Russians during 
the period from March to September, 1916, it cannot be 
said that this northern half of the Russian line in Europe 
was the scene of any particularly important events in 
either a strategic or a tactical sense. General Kuropatkin, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian armies in the war 
with Japan, who commanded the northern half of this 
line, and General Evert who commanded the southern, 
were both thoroughly impressed by the events of the 
campaign of the previous year, which showed that it 
was hopeless for Russian troops, no matter how well 
equipped or supplied or in what superiority of numbers, 
to attempt any sustained offensive against the Germans. 
This impossibility arose from two welldefined causes, 
first the inferiority of the Russian command, and second 
the character of the mass of the Russian soldiers. 

By the expression inferiority of command it is not to 
be understood the inferiority of the high command alonie. 
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The Commander-in-Chief, at this time, the Czar, was of 
course merely a nominal leader, who did not interfere 
with military plans or operations, and was therefore a 
distinct improvement on the late Commander-in-Chief, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, who actually led, but more 
incompletely, perhaps than any other Commander-in- 
Chief in European history of the last three or four hun- 
dred years. The actual Commanders on this part of the 
front, Generals Kuropatkin and Evert, were both sol- 
diers of distinction and ability, General Kuropatkin in 
particular had given evidence of military talent in the 
Russo-Japanese war, though defeated, and General Evert 
in this war had performed creditably. The real trouble 
as far as the Russian command is concerned was in the 
lower ranks. No matter how brilliantly a General may 
plan, all his planning will go for naught, if through the 
fault of careless, indolent or incompetent subordinate 
officers, the movements he directs are not carried out. 
Another great trouble in the Russian Army at this time 
was its lack of experienced and competent non-commis- 
sioned officers. The large majority of this class of offi- 
cers with which the Russian army had started the war 
bad been killed or invalided in the campaigns of 1914 
and 191 5, and owing to the illiteracy and ignorance of 
ninety per cent of the Russian privates it was difficult 
to supply the places of these, by promotions froni the: 
ranks, as can be done in most other armies. There is 
"hardly any one thing which so paralyzes the effective- 
ness of an army as a body of inefficient non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Furthermore, the character of the Russian soldier is 
peculiar, in that from lack of certain qualities, the taking 
and holding of the offensive, is very difficult for him as 
an individual, and even more so in the mass. In the 
defensive on the other hand the Russian is marvellous 
In the extent of suffering and punishment he can stand 
without giving way. 

As the result of these conditions the Russian com- 
manders on this northern Russian front adopted and 
maintained for all of these six months we are reviewing, 
a defensive strategy, only on rare occasions delivering 
an offensive of limited local extent and importance, when 
the Teutonic pressure on their front became too severe 
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at some particular point, or when a display of activity- 
became necessary to prevent the Teutons from withdraw- 
ing troops from this portion of the front for more 
profitable use elsewhere. 

Another difficulty with which these Generals had to 
grapple, and which the more inclined them to a defensive 
attitude, was that as a result of the previous campaigns 
the Russian battle line considered as a whole, from the 
Baltic to the Carpathians, had been split in two and the 
northern and southern halves could only with great diffi- 
culty co-operate with each other. 

This % splitting in two was effected by the German 
armies the year before, driving one portion of the Rus- 
sian troops to the north and the other to the south of 
the practically impassable Pripet marshes, which in 1916 
still lay as a wedge between the two halves of the Russian 
forces. 

The key to the German control of this wedge lay in 
the holding of the line from Baranowitchy to Pinsk. At 
the northern end of this line is the town of Barano- 
witchy, which is the junction point of the railroad run- 
ning north and south from Vilna to Rovno through 
Luniniets and of the railroad running, in a general sense 
east and west, from Minsk to Brest Litovsk. In addi- 
tion to these important trunk lines another railroad runs 
to Bielostok in the west and Pinsk at the other end of 
this line controls the only other east and west running 
line, that from Luniniets to Brest Litovsk. 

From this description it will be at once perceived how 
completely the lines of communication in all directions 
through the Pripet marshes, were controlled by the pos- 
session of this Baranowitchy-Pinsk line, and how any 
Russian offensive having as its objective the elimination 
of the dividing wedge between the northern and south- 
ern halves of the Russian Army must strike at this line 
and capture it, as the very first step. 

The only Russian offensive of any importance which 
occurred during the summer of 1916 on this portion of 
the battle front, was directed against the northern end 
of the line, the town of Baranowitchy. Baranowitchy 
lies at level at about 600 feet, on the slope which forms 
the northern boundary of the Pripet marshes. The 
Gentian battle line in July, 1916, ran from about eight 
miles to the east of Baranowitchy south, following the 1 
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river, whose marshy valley formed a good defensive 
line, to Lipsk and the Oginski canal along which it ran, 
until the joining of this canal with the Ysialda River, 
whose southern bank it then followed to a point a little 
to the east of Pinsk. 

On June 13, the fourth Russion Army under General 
Rogoza made a preliminary stab at the Baranowitchy 
sector. Suddenly on the morning of that date the Rus- 
sian artillery opened a hurricane fire on the German line 
to the northeast of Baranowitchy on the west bank of 
the Shchara River, and completely destroyed the German 
trenches to the east of Stolowiche. In the afternoon the 
Russian infantry attacked. The first onslaught was 
made at Krushin on the railroad to Minsk, about eight 
miles east of Baranowitchy and gradually extended 
northward first to Mikolaieff, then along the banks of 
the Shchara River to Lake Koldicheva and then north- 
ward to the east of Gorodische. This attack gained some 
ground at various points on the front, and was renewed 
on the next day, but in the afternoon of the second day 
the Germans counter-attacked and succeeded in restoring 
their line to its original position. After this the line 
again became quiet and so continued till the early days 
of July. 

Then the Russians concluded to try it again. And on 
July a at dawn they began a heavy bombardment of the 
German lines which lasted only three hours, then break- 
ing off. But towards dusk the following night this bom- 
bardment was resumed far more violently. 

On July 3, the Russian infantry was hurled* forward 
on the German defenses, all the way from Karchevo and 
Gorodische in the north to Sarietchie in the south, a 
front of about 25 miles. Fortune favored the Russians 
in their first attack for its opening hours and they gained 
ground rapidly. One Russian force penetrated, near 
Gordische, through the enemy's front to a depth of four 
miles, and around Karchevo the Austrian 12th army 
corps defending that sector was very roughly handled, 
and lost considerable ground, besides a large number of 
prisoners to the enemy. But towards the end of the day 
the driving force of the Russians abated and much of 
the lost ground was rewon. The battle continued through 
that night and the whole of the next with unabated vio- 
lence. On the close of the second day the Russians on 
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a 1 2-mile front had penetrated the German lines to a 
depth of about a mile and a half after capturing the first 
defensive position ; the Teutonic second line of defense, 
however, was practically untouched. For the next week 
local battles raged, particularly around Darovo, Labusy, 
Mikolaieff and Gorodische. The Russians gained no 
further ground, but lost some of that captured on the 
first two days, and on the ninth of July the fighting prac- 
tically ceased. 

On July 14, the Germans, after a bombardment of 
some intensity, attempted to recover the ground lost by 
them in the Gorodische region and along the River 
Skrobova east of that town and to some extent suc- 
ceeded. On July 24, another attack was made by the 
Germans in this same region and more of the lost 
ground was recovered, and still more the day following. 
July 26, the Russians were evicted from the trenches 
they had occupied to the east of Labusy. By August 1 
the fighting on the Baranowitchy front had died away 
almost completely and calm had been restored. This 
condition continued unchanged for the next month. 

The line between Krevno and Smorgon was during 
the six months we are considering, occasionally the 
scene of some fighting. The Germans in 1915 had held 
for Some time the junction point of the Polotsk-Lida and 
the Vilna Minsk railways at Molodetchna but lost it in 
October of that year. Thrice, in June 1916 they made 
efforts to break the Russian lines opposing them and 
to repossess themselves of this important point. The 
first attack was made on the 5th and 6th of the month, 
the second in the night of the 10th and 1 ith, and the third 
and the most serious on the 20th and 22nd. In all these 
attacks the Germans gained some ground, but in none. of 
them were they able to break the Russian lines and even 
approach achieving their objective. 

In July a week's fighting took place on the shores of 
the Gulf of Riga where the Russians inaugurated an 
offensive to relieve the pressure on their lines defending 
th city of Riga. For a couple of days beginning July 16 
the Russians bombarded the German lines from the land, 
while at the same time Russian war vessels shelled their 
left wing from the Gulf of Riga. On July 19, the Rus- 
sian infantry attacked in force and succeeded in the next 
three days in driving back the German line extending 
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from Ikshull north to the sea, about a mile to a mile and 
a half over most of its length. On the northern end, 
where the land attack was most aided by that from the 
sea, the Germans retreated a much greater distance to 
positions on which the guns of the Russian vessels could 
not be brought to bear. In prisoners and casualties the 
Russians claimed in this battle to have caused a loss of 
10,000 men to the Germans. But as after the 23rd of 
July, the Russians completely ceased their attacks, we 
may safely conclude that their own losses had been so 
heavy that they were obliged to abandon their offensive 
before t had been pushed through to any really defi- 
nite result. After this battle there were no further events 
of any importance on this front, before the end of the 
period we are herein considering. 
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THE BRUSILOFF OFFENSIVE 

Nothing happened on the Russian front south of the 
Pripet Marshes until April, in the early days of which 
month General Ivanoff who had been in chief com- 
mand of the armies on this front, was called to act as 
military adviser to the Czar, and General Brusiloff 
was appointed to succeed him. At the time of this 
change of commanders the Russian forces on this 
front consisted of 41 divisions of infantry, with a pro- 
portionate strength in artillery and 14 divisions of 
cavalry, or about one million two hundred thousand 
men. 

General Brusiloff, the new commander, had served 
with credit in the Russo-Japanese war, and in the 
present war had commanded one of the armies which 
in 1914-15 had invaded Galicia, which had shared in 
the general rout of the Russian armies in the summer 
and autumn of that year. Brusiloff associated with 
himself as his two principal lieutenants Generals Kale- 
din and Lechitsky. 

The mixed German-Austrian forces on this front 
in June consisted of thirty-four Austrian divisions and 
three German divisions, and were nominally under the 
command of the Arch Duke Frederick of Austria, but 
in reality, Baron Conrad von Hotzendorf was the re- 
sponsible commander. 

One difficulty with which the Austrians contended 
on this front was that several of their divisions were 
composed of Bohemians. These were of very doubt- 
ful loyalty when opposed to Russians, though against 
the Italians these troops were perfectly loyal and fully 
up to the average of the other Austrian forces. This 
fact is mentioned here because it plays some role in 
subsequent events. 
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This whole front had been very carefully fortified 
by the Austro-Germans. Large and deep trenches in 
several consecutive lines had been constructed and a 
thoroughly efficient system of communication had 
been established behind the fighting line. Light rail- 
ways, affording an easy method of communication to 
and from the battle line, had been built nearly every- 
where as a supplement to the previously existing lines. 

During the early spring the Austrians had taken 
many soldiers from the firing line and used them in 
tilling the fields behind the front in pursuance of the 
plan adopted by the General Staff, to support the field 
armies as far as possible from local resources, to which 
end vegetable gardens were also cultivated by each 
unit and pigs and cattle were fattened by the soldiers 
stationed in reserve positions. The long interlude in 
the fighting had to a very considerable degree lulled 
the Austrians to sleep in a false sense of security, from 
which they were to be very rudely awakened. 

In May, 19 16, the battle line on this front began at 
a point about twenty miles east of Pinsk on the Pina 
River. From this point the line curved sharply to the 
west, and nearly reached the eastern bank of the 
Pripet River at a point fifteen miles due south of 
Pinsk. From here the curve to the west continued, 
but became less and less sharp, finally changing di- 
rection completely and turning to the east towards 
the Styr river, which it finally crossed to its east 
bank, a few miles north of Rafalooka. Thence the 
line ran almost directly north and south, crossing the 
Kovel-Sarny railroad, and continuing through Beres- 
tiany across the Kovel-Rovno railroad. Thence still 
southward through Olyka, and on in the same direc- 
tion, coutouring the eastern outskirts of Dubno, 
thenc« paralleling, but a little to the east of the line of 
the Dubno-Kreminiets railroad, to Alexineits. Slightly 
south of this place it crossed the Galician frontier, and 
continuing to run southward, traversed Vorobiyovka 
and proceeded across the Lemberg-Tarnopol railroad 
to Kozloff . From here the line continued to the east- 
ern bank of the Strypa Lipa, which it hereafter fol- 
lowed more or less closely, to the point where the 
Strypa falls into the Dniester. Here the line turned 
sharply to the east and followed closely the north 
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bank of the Dniester to Ustsie-Biskupie, where it 
turned south and ran practically along the frontier be- 
tween Bukovina and Bessarabia to Bayan on the 
Pruth, just west of that frontier. 

From the above description of the line and a glance 
at the map, it will be readily seen that this line di- 
vides itself in three sections, that from Pinsk to the 
Galician border, which can be called the Volhynian 
front; that from that border to the Dniester River, 
which can be called the Galician front, and finally, 
that from the Dniester to the Pruth, which can be 
called the Bukovinian front. For convenience in de- 
scription we shall adopt these divisions and these terms 
in our narrative. 

During March, April and May the Austro-German 
side of this 250-mile line was quiet, and on the Rus- 
sian side thereof there was apparently no great move- 
ment taking place. But towards the end of April, a 
great concentration of men and artillery and supplies 
of all kinds which Russia's Allies, open and concealed, 
had been sending into the country during the whole 
winter, began. This concentration and a subsequent 
offensive in the east, had been insisted upon by Rus- 
sia's western Allies, upon whose lines in France the 
German pressure had been severe since late in Feb- 
ruary, and who besides were planning a joint Anglo- 
French offensive of great magnitude in the Somme 
region of the western front. To relieve this pressure 
until they were ready to deliver their own offensive, 
and to waken the German line of resistance to this of 
fensive, the Allies insisted on Russia's beginning an 
immediate offensive on her front, so that the Germans 
would be obliged to withdraw troops from the western 
front. For a time the Russian Staff resisted these 
efforts, but the pressure put upon them was so severe 
that they finally ceded and an offensive south of the 
Pinsk was decided upon for the middle of May. Owing 
to the difficulties experienced in the concentration of 
the necessary men and materials, this was not begun 
until over two weeks later. Great Britain was par- 
ticularly insistent on this offensive, and it is an open 
secret in London, that Lord Kitchener was on his way 
to Russia to exercise a general supervision over the 
strategy of this movement, when he was drowned. 
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The reason for the hesitancy of thp Russian Staff 
was that it was feared that Russia's new levies 
would not be sufficiently advanced in their military 
training to be efficient troops so soon, and that conse- 
quently an offensive at so early a date would waste 
lives, to a far greater degree than was necessary from 
a scientific military standpoint. But the exigencies of 
the general situation of the Allies, as well as their 
plans for the future, made the question as to whether 
or not a hundred thousand Moujiks more were killed 
a matter of no particular moment, particularly as they 
knew that there were plenty more Moujiks available 
for all future needs. As soon as the offensive was 
definitely decided upon, Great Britain made the most 
extensive arrangements for its advertising in neutral 
countries, which had been made for any movement on 
any front so far during the war, and it is due to these 
arrangements that the neutral world was flooded dur- 
ing the first months of this offensive with an organ- 
ized propaganda insisting on its overwhelming suc- 
cess, celebrating its colossal advances and proclaiming 
the invincibility of its legions, before whom the enemy 
was represented as flying like a pack of frightened 
sheep. 

All through April and May this concentration con- 
tinued as rapidly as possible. Over one^ million fresh 
troops were brought up to the battle front and dis- 
tributed to their appointed places, and with these 
troops came guns of all sizes and characters, and mu- 
nitions of war and supplies of every kind, in enor- 
mous quantities. Certainly up to this time, since the 
advance early in the war against East-Prussia, no 
Russian army had ever been as well supplied with the 
necessities and luxuries of war, as was Brusiloff's host 
at the end of May, 1916. 

During the time of this Russian concentration, 
which was apparently concealed to a great degree, 
the Austrians in the line opposite to them seemed to 
have suspected nothing. Indeed, if accounts coming 
to us from Teutonic sources are true, such a thing as 
the imminence of an offensive on the part of the Rus- 
sians does not seem to have entered their heads. In 
fact it is said that so great was their sense of fancied 
security, that on the day the Russian attack fell upon 
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the Austrian front, at certain sections of their line, 
practically all the officers were absent at a festivity 
in honor of the Commander-in-Chief, so that there 
was no one to lead the defense. Whether this par- 
ticular story be true or not, there is no doubt that the 
Austrians were decidedly surprised when the Russian 
thunderbolt struck. 

On June 4 the Russians were all ready, and early 
that day the Russian guns began to play on the wire 
entanglements in front of the trenches of the foe, and 
when these entanglements were sufficiently cut to 
pieces, a process whose length varied on the different 
sectors of the front, the Russian infantry advanced to 
the assault. This bombardment and the infantry at- 
tacks following took place, at places which had been 
previously settled on, along the whole front from the 
Pruth to Bukovkia. We shall, however, first consider 
the progress of this offensive in Volhynia. 

It will be remembered that in the autumn of 191 5 
the Austro-Germans captured two out of the three 
fortresses which form the so-called Volhynian tri- 
angle, Lutsk and Dubno, which thereafter were gar- 
risoned by Austrian troops. The Teutonic line in this 
sector on June 1 began at Tsuman on the Putilovka 
River, and ran south, crossing the railroad from Kovel 
to Rovno, passed through Olita, made a slight curve 
to the westward and then to the eastward, and passed 
finally through the eastern outskirts of Dubno, whence 
it continued in almost a straight line southward to the 
Galician frontier. North of the Kovel-Rovno railroad 
is a sandy plain with woods and swamps at intervals. 
Northeast of Dubno, the Ikva River is bordered by 
wide marshes, whose crossing is rather difficult. On 
both sides of Olyka, between Tsuman and the Ikva, 
however, the country is higher and more open and 
thus presents greater facilities for military opera- 
tions. The Russians selected this front, to the im- 
mediate north and south of Olyka, as the one on 
which their first attack should be directed, and bom- 
barded furiously this whole front between the Puti- 
lovka and Ikva River for the two days, June 3 and 4. 
On June 4 their infantry attacked in two columns, one 
moving due west from Olyka, and the other horth- 
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west from Mlynoff, on the road from Dubno to Lutsk, 
the objective of both these columns being Lutsk. 

The Russian attack was successful on the southern 
end of the front to the northwest of Mlynoff, and 
completely broke through the Austrian line. It 
must, however, be said that this southern £nd of the 
line was defended by a Bohemian division, whose 
men as soon as the attack was made by the Russians, 
threw down their arms and surrendered almost as a 
body, and apparently by pre-arrangement. Through 
the breach thus opened, the Russians immediately 
poured large forces of infantry, portions of which 
forces moved northwest towards Lutsk, while other 
portions moved north, along and behind the Austrian 
defensive positions. The defenders of these positions 
finding themselves between a front and a rear attack, 
were thrown into confusion, and this confusion per- 
mitted the column moving due west from Olyka to also 
break through at the northern end of the battle front, 
and thus the confusion in the Austrian ranks became 
worse confounded. The result was that the Austrian 
battle front was completely shattered, many of its de- 
fenders \yere taken prisoners, while the rest fled to 
the westward towards the fortress of Lutsk. 

News of the disaster was taken to Lutsk by these 
fugitives, but all the higher command here were still 
feeling apparently the effects of the great festival 
which had taken place on the fourth of June in cele- 
bration of the birthday of the Archduke Frederick, the 
nominal Commander-in-Chief, and therefore did not 
act in the emergency as promptly or as sagaciously as 
they otherwise might have done. Finally, however, a 
division was thrown forward to the east of the fort- 
ress to try and hold the Russians who had progressed 
so rapidly that by this time the heads of their col- 
umns moving from the east and southeast, had almost 
reached the bridge head on the east bank of the river 
Styr. The Styf here forms a half circle around the 
easterly side of the fortress of Lutsk and flowing in a 
deep gully with steep sides constitutes a strong nat- 
ural defense to Lutsk on that side. In addition to 
which the bridge head opposite Lutsk on the farther 
side of the river was strongly fortified, as were all its 
approaches. 
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This was the afternoon of June the 5th. The Aus- 
trian division, hastily thrown forward, had not fully 
taken possession of the positions it was sent to defend, 
before the Russians were upon it in far greater strength, 
attacking from the east and from the southeast. It was 
soon seen that the Austrians would be obliged to fall 
back, and consequently the evacuation of the fortress was 
ordered to begin. This continued all night and in the 
morning was completed, the last troops with the Arch- 
duke leaving about noon, June 6. Meanwhile the Aus- 
trian division on the other bank held back the Russians 
all that night and part of the morning of the next day, 
but finally towards three in the afternoon the Russians, 
who had not been at all sparing in the use of men, over- 
whelmed them and broke through their line at Pogaytse 
near its southern end and near Krupy on its northern, 
and forced them to abandon the bridge head and retreat 
across the river, and through the town of Lutsk to the 
westward, abandoning their wounded. 

About dusk on the evening of the 6th, the Russians 
entered Lutsk in triumph. The Austrian evacuation of 
this fortress had been so hurried that they were obliged 
of necessity to leave behind them some artillery and very 
considerable quantities of munitions of war of all kinds. 
While the recapture of Lutsk was of considerable value 
in itself, the great importance of this event was that it 
made a breach of great depth in the main Teutonic line 
of defense, the existence of which breach may be con- 
sidered responsible for the greater part of the success 
the Russians had in this entire offensive. 

In its effect it was like pulling the keystone out of an 
arch. While the treachery of the Bohemian troops un- 
doubtedly somewhat contributed to this disaster, it would 
not have had the consequences it did have, had it not 
been for the fact that so many of the officers on the front 
to the east of Lutsk, were attending the festivities in 
Lutsk, as were all of the officers in the fortress, as well 
as the staff. The moral to be drawn from this episode 
seems to be that celebrations of all kinds in an army 
should be postponed till after the close of hostilities. 
There is one episode in the campaigns of Henry of 
Navarre, in southwestern France which singularly re- 
sembles this of Lutsk. 

In the next two days the Russians broke the Austrian 
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line still more, both to the north and south of Lutsk and 
driving the troops defending it across the Styr and Ikva 
Rivers, crossed these streams themselves at several 
points. 

At one of these points, the town of Rozhysche, which 
had been used by the Austrians as a depot for stores, and 
was also the point where the Austrian field railway to 
the south to Lutsk and to the north to Kolki joined the 
Kovel-Rovno line, hot fighting took place for two days, 
June 9 and 10. The Russians, supported by a strong 
force of artillery, attacked the town from the southeast 
and after overcoming a strenuous resistance by the Aus- 
trians, forced a passage of the Styr and captured the 
town. 

The Russian forces which captured Lutsk at once 
began a pursuit of the Austrian army, which had re- 
treated from this fortress westward, using both cavalry 
and infantry for this purpose. By June 12 this pursuit 
had reached Torchin, 18 miles to the west of Lutsk, and 
the next day Zaturtsy, nearer to Vladimir- Volynsk, was 
occupied after a warm fight. On June 16th the Rus- 
sians had driven directly west, a distance of 45 miles 
from Olyka, their point of departure in this offensive, 
which was as far as they were to go. 

While these things were taking place on what we 
may call the Lutsk sector of the Volhynian front, other 
interesting events were going on in the Dubno sector. 
The Russians began a frontal attack on Dubno June 4, 
but here there were no Bohemian regiments and it was 
consequently only after hard fighting for five days, aided 
by a fierce bombardment, that the Austrians were driven 
out of the fort, in spite of the fact that neither naturally 
or artificially, Dubno is as strong as Lutsk. The next 
day the Russians moved westward and after forcing a 
passage of the river Ikva they pushed on to the village 
of Demidovka, near the Styr, to the west. From here 
a rather large forest stretches to the west, the clearing 
of which of the enemy occupied the Russians several 
days and it was not till June 13 that they occupied Kozin 
to the southwest of Dubno and about half way between 
that fort and Brody. The northern line of this move- 
ment west and southwest of Dubno now took contact 
with the southern end of the movement, on Lutsk, and 
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beyond, and thus not only joined up the two sectors of 
the offensive, but prevented any counter offensive by 
the Austrians directed at Lutsk from the southeast. We 
will now see what was taking place during this time 
to the north of the Lutsk sector of the offensive. On 
June 4 the Russians attempted to move westward on the 
line from Olyka north to the Kovel-Kieff railway, but 
in this operation they met with a very stiff resistance 
from the Austrians and it was not till June 13 that 
Kolki, only four miles to the west of the original line, 
was taken after a very hard fight lasting two days. 
South of Kolki to Olita the Russian progress was also 
slow, but by June 16 they had reached the line of the 
Styr river all the way from Rozhyshche north to Kolki. 
On this day the Styr was crossed by the Russians and 
a violent battle developed in the region between the 
Styr and Stokhod rivers which lasted for two days. 
The Russains again were not sparing of men and threw 
in fresh regiment after regiment and finally succeeded 
in forcing the Austro-Germans to retire behind the 
Stokhod, the Russians even capturing and holding 
Svidniki on the western bank of that river. 

Returning now to the front southwest of Dubno here 
the Russians once more took the offensive against the 
Austrians and drove these latter from the Plashchevka 
River between Kozin and Taraovka, and then crossing 
the river after a hard fight, in which both sides lost 
heavily, continued their advance to the town of Radzivi- 
loff on the Russian side of the frontier of Galicia and 
just north of the Galician town of Brody. In addition 
they also pushed through Potchaieff and Lopushno to 
the town of Alexiniets, 18 miles southeast of Radziviloff, 
also on the frontier of Galicia. 

Therefore, on June 18, the Russian offensive had re- 
captured the two fortresses of Lutsk and Dubno and 
stood on the line of a half circle, whose radius was 
forty-five miles, running west from Olyka, whose south- 
ern end was at Alexiniets, whose northern Kolki. 

But during this time the Teutons had not been idle but 
had taken such measures as it was thought would be 
sufficient to stop the momentum of this offensive and 
particularly its movement westward on Kovel. 

The first measure adopted was the removal of the 
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Archduke Frederick from command and the giving of 
the general control of operations from south of the Pruth 
marshes to Bukovina to General von Ludendorf , Hinden- 
burg's chief-of-staff, with General von Linsingen in 
command on the Volhynian front. The second step was 
the sending of as many German divisions as could be 
spared from the other fronts, to stiffen the Austrian 
forces. Of these German divisions about six arrived 
by the 15th of Jun$, and it then was determined to de- 
liver a counter-offensive, not so much with the object 
of gaining ground as to arrest the momentum of the 
Russian offensive which momentum had to be arrested 
in its movement not only toward Kovel to the west but 
also towards Lemberg to the south. 

On June 16, this counter-offensive opened from Kovel 
as a base for the German troops, while Vladimir- Voynsk, 
Sokul and Stoyanoff formed the Austrian base. The 
first gain was made by the Germans who drove the Rus- 
sians headlong from Svidniki and the other positions 
they had taken up on the west bank of the Stokhod. 

On the 19th a furious battle began on the whole front 
from Gadomytche by Sokul and Kisielin to Lokatchy 
and Sviniukhy south of the main road between Vladimir- 
Volynsk to Lutsk. This battle raged unabated for sev- 
eral days and finally the Russians retreated to a line 
running from Zaturtsy through Bludoff and Shklin to 
Lipa. The apex of their salient, in the form df a trian- 
gle, west of Lutsk having been bitten off. Towards the 
end of the month of June the Teutons opened another 
offensive which gained some ground east of Zaturtsy on 
the flattened apex and towards Ugrinoff to the south a 
little to the east of Shklin, the Russians being very 
badly punished by the artillery fire of their enemies. 
This counter-offensive had thus achieved its primary 
purpose, it had arrested the momentum of the Russian 
offensive. About July first the fighting slackened and 
died away. It was now the turn of the Russians to at- 
tempt to renew the momentum. 

The northern end of the Austro-German line from the 
southern border of the Pripet marshes to Kolki was at 
the beginning of July, intact, and the Austro-German 
troops stood unbroken on the line they had originally 
occupied when the Russians began their offensive against 
Lutsk in the early days of June. 
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The line began at a point about five miles south of the 
Pripet river, directly south of Pinsk and ran south, a 
little to the west of the river Styr, which it roughly 
paralleled until it reached a point directly to the east of 
Chervishche, when it turned east towards the Styr 
which it crossed about four miles to the north of Rafa- 
lovka. Thence it continued south and followed the east 
bank of the Styr, curving round Czartorysky which lay 
in a salient, and ending a few miles to the east of Kolki. 
The country through which this line ran was a plain 
heavily wooded in part, and dotted in profusion with 
stretches of marshes, connected with each other by 
shallow streams and ditches, which until the summer 
partially dried both them and the marshes up, constituted 
serious obstacles to the movements of large bodies of 
men. On the whole, a moist damp land even at its best. 
From north to south in a general sense, through the p/iain 
ran two main rivers, the Styr and the Stokhod, with 
innumerable tributaries joining them from the east and 
from the west. Both of these rivers are broad, shallow 
and sluggish, and flowing through an almost level coun- 
try easily overflow, with the result that on each side of 
their courses stretch broad bands of marshes. Both 
rivers are easily fordable by men at many places, but 
however, present great difficulties to the passage of the 
concentrated weight of guns, etc. 

While the Russians had been pushing their offensive 
to the west of Lutsk during June, preparations had 
also been made by them to extend their operations to 
the north and west of the Pripet marshes-Kolki line: 
To this end they had created a new army under General 
Lesh, which numbered more than half a million men. 
The army was amply supplied with artillery, most of 
which had recently been sent to Russia by Great Britain 
and France. The concentration of this army was fin- 
ished by the first of July. On July 4, General Lesh's 
forces made their initial attack. At first this attack was 
made by two columns, one of which crossed the Styr 
west of Kolki after a very desperate fight, and moved 
due north towards the line of the Kovel-Sarny railway 
which runs east and west across the plain between the 
Stokhod andj the Styr, and on July 6 captured the 
enemy's defensive positions between Grady and Koma- 
roff, capturing these villages simultaneously, and thus 
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establishing themselves on a seven-mile front, about 
seven miles south of the railroad. The second column 
moved west through Rafalovka and drove the Austro- 
Germans from their positions on their line, defending 
the railroad on the north, extending from Vulka 
Galucyiskaya on the north, south through Optova to 
Voltchesk. This was effected on the 6th of July and the 
next day the heads of these two columns met at the rail- 
way station of Manievitche, half way between the Styr 
and the Stokhod, which they captured. The next day, 
July 8, the joining of these columns was completed and 
then the battle line ran north and south, and extended 
from Gorodok five miles directly north of Manievitche 
station, south through that station, Okonsk and Zaga- 
rovka to Kolki. While these two columns were per- 
forming this operation, another Russian column had 
moved west from Yeziertsky, to the northwest of Rafa- 
lovka, and on the western side of the Styr from which 
it is distant about 8 miles, directly west to Novo 
Tcherevishche. When this movement was completed 
after three or four days of rather hard fighting, the 
Russians were everywhere at the line of the Stokhod 
and had even crossed that river at Arsenovitche and 
Ugly. 

During these days also the Russian army immediately 
to the south, which as we have seen had been driven 
back some distance by the Teutons in the latter part 
of June, in the narrow space between the Styr and the 
Stokhod north of the Kovel-Rovno Railroad, again ad- 
vanced its northern wing and took contact with the 
southern wing of the Kolki-Rafalovka forces, thus plac- 
ing the Russian forces in an unbroken line on the east 
"bank of the Stokhod from Novo Tcherevishche in the 
north to the Kovel-Rovno Railroad in the south, a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles. 

During- the next two or three days the Russians ex- 
tended their holdings on the west bank of the Stokhod, 
in the triangle formed by that river when it suddenly 
juts southeast to Ugly and then southwest to Gruziatyn, 
and captured- all the territory east of Syeltse. A couple 
of days afterward^ however, the Russians were com- 
pletely driven from this territory by the Teutoits. Fur- 
ther south the Russians also captured the railway and 
road bridges over the Stokhod at the point where the 
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Kovel-Rovno railway crosses the river, but lost these a 
few days later in a fierce battle which developed about 
July ii on both sides of both the Kovel-Sarny and the 
Kovel-Rovno Railways. After this fight, which was in- 
decisive except as to the recapture of these bridges, was 
over, the activities on the banks of the Stokhod slowed 
down very materially, and the line grew almost calm, but 
during the next two weeks the Russians were expelled 
little by little from the precarious footholds they had 
secured on the west bank of the Stokhod. 

Kovel, however, remained a great temptation for the 
Russians, since they considered that with this place once 
more in their hands, the road to Brest-Litovsk would 
lay open, and perhaps that to Warsaw as well. Desire 
begetting effort, on July 28 about noon, the Russians 
launched a new offensive on their whole front west of 
Lutsk and on the Stokhod, in a determined effort to 
break through the Teutonic lines between themselves and 
the coveted Kovel. This attack was successful and forced 
a crossing of the river at three important points. The 
first, near Ozeriany, about 6 miles southwest from the 
Kovel-Rovno Railroad, and but a scant 10 miles south- 
east from Kovel. The second crossing was effected at 
Kaschovka, where, as will be remembered, the Russians 
had forced a crossing three weeks before, but had been 
unable to hold the positions. The third crossing took 
place near Gulevitche, just south of the point where the 
railway from Kovel to Sarny crosses the river. At the 
last two points of crossing the Russians developed their 
successes in the next three days. On July 29, the Ger- 
man positions at Try sten were penetrated, which forced 
the withdrawal of the Teutons from their whole line 
here to the Stokhod in the west. Opposite Gulevitche on 
the west bank of the Stokhod, and between the river 
and Poviersk, a desperate battle developed and continued 
two days, at the end of which the Germans fell back to 
Poviersk. 

In the eastward jut of the Stokhod, which has already 
been described, the Russians gained ground continuously 
and drove forward from Kaschovka for 6 miles beyond 
the river, and overran the whole of the territory included 
between the nothern and southern sides of the jut. From 
the southern side of the jut as a pivot the Russian line 
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on the eastern bank of the Stokhod was slowly moving 
forward with the village of Perehody southeast of the 
Kovel-Rovno Railroad as its. axis. On July I, this line 
had reached its objectives and the whole situation looked 
bad for the Teutons. 

A road running south parallels the western bank o! 
the Stokhod River from a point opposite Novo Tche- 
revischeche, running through Stobychva and Smoliary 
to Poviersk, on the Kovel Sarny railroad, at a distance 
of from one-half to two miles from the river. From 
Poviersk the road continues south, cutting across the 
base of the triangle formed by the eastward jut of the 
Stokhod, passing through Miryn to Perehody, at a 
distance ranging from two miles near Poviersk, six 
miles in the center, a half mile at Perehody, from the 
river. Miryn lies three miles south of Poviersk, and 
a mile and a half southeast of Miiyn lies the hamlet 
of Rudka-Mirynska on the Stavok, a small tributary 
of the Stokhod, which flows from this hamlet north- 
east into that river. 

By August 3 the Teutons had been driven back after 
very heavy fighting to the line of this road north of 
Poviersk. In the jut of the Stokhod the Russians had 
advanced to the line of the Stavok River and the out- 
skirts of Rudka-Mirynska, and south of this point had 
reached a line but little more than a mile to the east 
of the road leading from Miryn to Perehody. For two 
days the Russians had without success assaulted re- 
peatedly the German line south of Rudka-Mirynska 
and found it unbreakable. The Russian commaiuJer 
then determined to make an attempt to break through 
the Teutonic line, north and south of Rudka- 
Mirynska, which attempt developed into the three 
days' battle which took its name from the village in 
and near which it occurred. This was one of the hard- 
est fought and most bloody battles of the Russian of- 
fensive of 1916. The Russian began the battle with a 
heavy artillery bombardment of the Teutonic posi- 
tions and about 6 in the morning of August 3 
launched three brigades of Turkestan troops at the 
Austrian positions northeast of the village along the 
Stavok. Violent fighting ensued and lasted all the 
morning, the original Russian attacking forces suffer- 
ing very severely, but being continuously reinforced^ 
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Finally in the early afternoon the Austrians gave way 
and the Russians broke through their lines and drove 
them across the Stavok, capturing two minute villages 
of Popovka and Yastremiets, and advanced across the 
road between Poviersk and Miryn. A little later the 
village of Rudka-Mirynska was attacked by the Rus- 
sians, and after two hours' hand-to-hand fighting of 
a bitter character the Austrians were driven out. 

South of Rudka-Mirynska were the German forces, 
who up to this time, though heavily attacked all 
day, had held their positions. The situation, however, 
now was a desperate one. The Teutonic left wing, 
the Austrians in and to the northeast of Rudka- 
Mirynska, had been shattered, and unless this dis- 
aster was promptly relieved, the center and right 
wing could not hold their ground, and if the whole 
battle line of the Teutons should be broken, Kovel 
would be in serious danger. 

The German commander then massed on the north- 
ern end of this center a body of troops about a brigade 
strong, who had particular scores of their own to settle 
with the Russians, the Polish legion, and on the other 
«nd, the southern, of his center, also massed two bri- 
gades of Bavarians and Moravians. About four in the 
afternoon the Poles moved forward to the northeast, 
passing south of the village of Rudka-Mirynska and 
along the southeastern bank of the Stavok towards 
the Stokhod. The Poles succeeded completely, and 
after a charge of desperate gallantry, broke through 
the Russians south of Rudka-Mirynska, attained the 
southeastern bank of the Stavok, forced their way 
northeast along it and reached the Stokhod River. 
The result of this movement was to completely cut off 
the Russians, who were in the village of Rudka-Miryn- 
ska and those who had crossed the Stavok and fought 
their way west to the Poviersk-Miryn road. By 
three in the morning, the battle continuing all night, 
this movement was complete. In the meantime, the 
Bavarians and Moravians, who had started their drive 
from the northern end of the German center, had 
fought their way to the northeast on a line roughly 
paralleling the advance of the Poles, and by an en- 
circling movement, had joined the head of their col- 
umn to the line of the Poles along the southeastern 
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bank of the Stavok. The grand result of these two 
movements was that disaster had been turned into 
victory and not only all the ground lost by the Aus- 
trians in the morning had been recovered, but the 
Russian attack had been shattered absolutely, its right 
wing having been completed eliminated, and its* cen- 
ter badly broken up. 

The Russians recognized this fact, for the morning' 
of the next day they fell back a mile and a half to the 
east, and endeavored to reform their badly battered 
battle line. On August 4 and 5 the battle continued less 
violently, the Russians not evincing any special desire 
to come to close quarters again. Finally they fell back 
to the western bank of the Stokhod and ultimately later 
in the month abandoned their positions on this western 
bank and retired to the eastern, so that by the first of 
September the Stokhod formed the division line in this 
and all other sectors of the battle front west of Lutsk 
between the Russians who occupied the eastern bank 
and the Teutons who held the western. This battle of 
Rudka-Mirynska definitely ended the Russian advance 
west of the Lutsk. 

As a result of their offensive in Volhynia, the Rus- 
sians had regained possession of the two fortresses of 
Dubno and Lutsk, and of the territory between the Styr 
and Stokhod rivers northwest, west and southwest of 
Lutsk, which territory was about 90 miles in length, 
north and south, and varied in breadth, from east to 
west, from 20 to 50 miles. 

We will now turn to the south and review the prog- 
ress of the Russian offensive in eastern Galicia. 
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CHAPTER III 
BRUSILOFF IN GALICIA 

In the last chapter, it will be remembered, we left 
the Russian army moving southward from Dubno, on 
June 1 6, standing on a line extending from Raziviloff, 
the town directly north of Brody, Galicia, to Alexiniets 
to the east just on the frontier of Galicia. 

This army was intended to move southward, and act- 
ing in conjunction with the Russian army then occupy- 
ig the east bank of the Sereth and Strypa rivers, as far 
south as the Dniester, to force the Austrians on the west 
bank of that river to retreat westward, and this retreat 
the Russians hoped would eventually extend to beyond 
Lemberg to the west. Some movements westward in 
southern Volhnia during the period we are covering, 
developed of the Brody-Alexiniets army, but as these 
movements were merely an extension of the battle line 
of this army to the west for the purpose of facilitating 
the attainment of its objectives in Galicia, and are thus 
almost solely related to the Galician campaign, they find 
a more appropriate place here than in the last chapter, 
in spite of taking place in Volhynia. 

The country in which the northern half of the Rus- 
sian army, stretching from Alexiniets south to the 
Dniester found itself, undulated considerably, was fairly 
well wooded, with marshy valleys, while the rivers 
which ran through it widened out at points into small 
lakes or large ponds. On this northern half of the 
front the Sereth formed the line of the Austrian de- 
fense. South of Burkanoff the country changed char- 
acter, rising to an elevated plateau through which the 
rivers ran in deep gorges, with steep, forest-covered 
sides. The plateau itself is not particularly well wood- 
ed. On this southern half the deep gorge of the 
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Strypa formed the chief Austrian defense line. For a 
considerable distance, over 12 miles, north of the point 
where the Strypa joins the Dniester, the topography of 
the country made the Austrian line particularly strong. 
Here a minor river runs south, parallel to and about a 
mile distant from the Strypa, and between these* two 
rivers a rocky ridge rises high above them. This rocky 
ridge the Austrians had taken advantage of, by turning 
it into a real fortress and thus making the southern end 
of their line, north of the Dniester, very strong and ap- 
parently difficult to force. 

From Tarnopol, towards the northern end of this 
line, a railroad runs northwest to Krasne, on the line 
from Bfody to Lemberg, while from Butchatch towards 
its southern end another railway runs east to Husiatyn 
on the Russian frontier and west to Stanislaus, one of 
the busiest market towns in southeastern Galicia and a 
railway junction of more than local importance. 

The first efforts of the Russians were directed to 
breaking the Austrian line opposite Tarnopol, to cap- 
turing the railway to Krasne, and at the same time to 
forcing their way to Stanislau through Butchatch, along 
the railway connecting those two places. 

These efforts began on June 4th before the Brody- 
Alexiniets army had reached that line. The attack from 
Tarnopol was concentrated on the Austrian defenses on 
the line between Tsebroff and; Vorobiyovka. But in 
spite of continuous assaults for over ten days by the 
Russians aided by Belgian and British armored cars, 
the Russians had their trouble for their reward, as not 
only were the Austrian positions strong, but they were 
well defended and successfully resisted. 

Further south, however, the Russians were more for- 
tunate and on the front between Burkanoff and Bobolin, 
north of Butchatch, in a series of battles spread over 
two weeks, they drove the Austrians from all their po- 
sitions on the east bank of the Strypa, forced a passage 
of the river and. established themselves at a number of 
points on the west bank of the river, which they held 
against strong Austrian counter-attacks. But the great- 
est Russian successes in these early June operations were 
won on the strongest part of the Austrian front, that 
from Butchatch south towards the Dniester. On June 
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5 and 6 the entire line of the Oiekhoviet, the stream 
parallelling the Strypa, was furiously bombarded, and 
early on June 7 the Russian infantry crossed this river 
and succeeded in gaining a foothold on the high rocky 
ridge between it and the Strypa. A day of intensive 
fighting followed, in which the Russians gradually got 
the upper hand, and finally drove the Austrians com- 
pletely off the ridge. All the night of June 7 and 8 
furious fighting continued, and at dawn the village of 
Butchatch itself fell into the hands of the Russians, who 
threw in fresh troops against the exhausted Austrians> 
whose reserves by this time were all participating. Dur- 
ing the day the Russians forced a passage of the Strypa 
itself and captured the villages of Stsianka and Potok 
Zlbty, three miles west of the river. Thereafter the 
Austrians made a desperate stand and succeeded in hold- 
ing the Russian advance. For a week thereafter bitter 
fighting continued around these villages, and while the 
Austrians were unable to recapture them, the Russians 
were also unable to advance further westward, or to 
extend their positions laterally, either up or down the 
river. Finally, both sides entrenched, and there was a 
lull on the battle here until the early days of July. In 
spite* of the fact that the Russians outnumbered the 
Austrians at least three to one during the fighting for 
the ridge between the Olekhoviets and the Strypa, the 
natural strength of the position is such that it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Austrians lost it. 

As a result of this comparatively slight success 
against the Austrian line from Brody in the north to 
Dniester in the south, the Russians came to the con- 
clusion that the easiest way to force a general retreat 
of this line would be to outflank it on both its ntWtihern 
and southern ends and then drive the western end* of 
their outflanking lines simultaneously on Lemberg, one' 
from the north, the other from the south. 

The movement south from Dubno to the Radziviloflf- 
Alexiniets line, which has already been described, was 
a part of this operation ; but when the Russians had 
completed this manoeuvre and had taken up their posi- 
tion on this line, the movement as far as the outflank- 
ing of the Austrian line was only partially dortfplette, 
and to complete it it was necessary to extend the Russian 
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line west from Radziviloff, and when this western ex- 
tension had been carried sufficiently far, to move the 
Russian line south, pivoting on Novo Alexiniets until, 
roughly speaking, that line was at right angles with the 
Austrian line running south from the vicinity of Novo 
Alexiniets to the Dniester along the Sereth and Strypa 
rivers. When the Russian line in the north had attained 
such a position it would be ready for the joint move- 
ment in conjunction with the Russian outflanking line 
in the south on Lemberg. 

But at this time the Russian outflanking line in. the 
south did not exist at all, and it was therefore obvious 
that .the creation of such line was the first step in the 
manoeuvre, and that, during the time required for such 
creation, the northern outflanking line and the north 
and south line opposite the Austrian battle line it was 
desired to outflank, could content themselves with fight- 
ing of a more or less routine character, intended merely 
to hold the Austrians in their, then, position. Conse- 
quently it was not till the middle of July that the Rus- 
sian commander on the Radziviloff began a serious 
movement on the westward position of his front. This 
front at this time was to the north of the following 
described line, running northwest from Radziviloff. The 
line first crossed the fairly high wooded hills northwest 
of Radziviloff to the Plashchevka river, which it crossed 
and continued, passing north of Verben, to the Styr, 
the east bank of which river it followed until opposite 
Novoselki. ere the line crossed the Styr and then ran 
in a general northwesterly direction, passing slightly to 
tibe northeast of Mikhailovka Zlotchevka and Ugrinoff, 
to a point northeast of Shklin, where it joined the bat- 
tle line of the Russian army operating to the west of 
Lutsk. 

The Teutons, who appreciated the importance of not 
permitting the center and western end of this battle line 
to be advanced further towards the south, made prepa- 
rations for an offensive against these positions of the 
Russian line. This offensive was timed to begin on July 
tS, and the Teutons began concentrating troops for such 
purpose about July 10. These preparations were, how- 
ever, observed by General Sakharoff, who commanded 
the Russians and as the best defense against such an 
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offensive, he struck at the Teutons on the night of July 
15 and 16, before they had finished their concentration 
of men or their other preparations, and was completely 
successful in frustrating the projected Teutonic offen- 
sive against his army. This stroke of General Sakharoff 
opened with a small battle on the front between Ostroff 
and Gubin, west of Dubno, which resulted favorably 
for the Russians, on the morning of July 15. The same 
afternoon the Russian artillery began a strenuous bom- 
bardment of the front from Bludoff through Shklin, 
as far south as Zlotchevka, and continued this bom- 
bardment all through the night, paying particular atten- 
tion to cutting passages through the enemy's wire en- 
tanglements through which the infantry could advance. 

At 3 A. M. this infantry attack was delivered, and 
decisively defeated the Austrians on the enemy's center 
and southern wing, driving them backward a full seven 
miles before noon the next day. In fact, it may be said 
that had not the German troops on the northwestern 
wing succeeded, by violent counter attacks, in halting 
the Russian forces operating there, this defeat would 
have been a very bad one. The chief attack was made 
from Shklin and Ugrinoff due south, and all the Aus- 
trian positions on the southern bank of the river were 
forced. At the same time an attack in the angle be- 
tween the Lipa and the lower Styr was made to the 
west, which was also successful. The final result was 
that the Austrians were obliged to fall back to the west 
bank of the Lipa on their whole line at the end of the 
battle on June 17. From a Teutonic standpoint this 
fight was most unfortunate in its results, since not only 
was the battle itself won by their enemies, but on the 
Austrian portion of the front all the guns and supplies 
of all kinds brought together for the offensive on this 
line, which the Teutons themselves had projected, fell 
into the hands of the Russians, as a result of the rapid- 
ity of the Austrian retreat, which gave no time to re- 
move them. The loss of these guns and supplies was 
a really severe blow. 

In spite of bad weather, which increased the diffi- 
culties of moving troops across the rivers and over the 
marshy country, General Sakharoff continued his ad- 
vance, with the important town of Berestechko as his 
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objective. One attack on this place was launched from 
the north, while another moved east across the Lipa, 
south of Mikhailovka, and across the Styr southwest 
of Verben. The Lipa was easily crossed, and after its 
crossing, the Austrians offered but little resistance. On 
the Styr, however, the Austrians put up a stiff resist- 
ance at Verben and in the trench system south of the 
village, to overcome which took the Russians nearly 
the whole day. 

Once this resistance overcome, the crossing of the 
Styr, which was effected the evening of the same day, 
July 20, offered little difficulty. The northern and east- 
ern attacking forces then united, and after a very short 
fight on the hills to northeast of the town, entered 
Berestechko as victors. By the end of the next day the 
Austrians had fallen back a considerable distance from 
the place. The western wing and part of the center of 
General SakharofFs army were now in a favorable po- 
sition from whence to move southwestward into Galicia. 

But before so moving it was necessary to improve 
the position of the eastern wing, and, accordingly, an 
offensive was initiated by the Russians southeast of the 
Styr in Galicia, itself, directed against the front extend- 
ing from Brody eastward through Zalotse to Vorobi- 
yovka, northwest of Tarnopol. 

This offensive began July 24, on which date the Aus- 
trian line defending the town began in the west, on 
the Styr river near where the Slonovka unites with that 
stream, in the angle formed by which juncture lies an 
impassable marsh several miles across. South of this, 
on the Styr, between the village of Loshnioff and the 
railroad between Lemberg and Brody, is a forest twelve 
miles wide by about fifteen miles long, practically im- 
passable on account of a total lack of roads. This marsh 
and this forest rendered it almost impossible to outflank 
the head of the Austrian line on the Styr. 

From the Styr the Austrian line ran eastward along 
the bank of the Slonovka river, north of which stretches 
a broad belt of deep swamps. From the northeast corner 
of these swamps the line ran southeast on the northern 
edge of the wide Gaydzisko forest to Schniroff, where 
the forest ends on the east. From Schniroff the line 
runs through a thin wood, known as Volanik, to Kleko- 
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toff and on to Opariptse, between which two villages 
there is a gap about three and a half miles wide in the 
woods. From Opariptse the line again plunged into a 
thick wood and ran through this to its eastern end in 
the Makutra hills, which rise about seven hundred feet 
above the Sestratyn valley. Near the Makatra hills there 
is a gap about a mile in the forests, in which stands the 
village of Vieselova. 

At about two in the morning of July 25 the Russian 
offensive was delivered in three columns. The first at- 
tacked Loshnioff towards the northeastern end of the 
Austrian line, the second the gap in the forest between 
Schniroff and Opariptse, just north of the road between 
Radziviloff and Brody, and the third was directed 
against the gap in the forest at the southern end of the 
lines near the Makutra hills. The attack in the center 
was the main movement, the two others being in support 
of the main movement. In the center the Austrian 
line was heavily bombarded before the infantry ad- 
vanced through the forests, which surround Radziviloff 
on all sides, to the assault of the village of Opariptse, 
whose two mile substantial built street, running east 
and west, just about filled the entire front, on which the 
local topography permitted the Russians to attack. The 
Austrians had thoroughly fortified this village, consid- 
ering it, as it was, the key to their center. For two days 
the Russians delivered attack after attack unremittingly, 
day and night, on the heights to the north of the village 
and on the village itself, but most broke down under 
the murderous artillery and machine gun fire of the 
Austrians, with which they were received, or were, in 
the rare cases in which the Russians gained a foothold, 
immediately ejected by Austrian counter attacks. On 
the morning of the 27th the Austrian line was unbroken, 
while the Russians had suffered really enormous losses. 

We must now review the fighting on the two wings 
to understand the events of July 27 at Opariptse. The 
Russian infantry, about 3 A. M. July 25, advanced 
without artillery preparations on the Austrian lines at 
Loshnioff, and until this infantry had forced a passage 
of the Slonovka and had captured the southern hank, 
the Russian artillery did not open. After this capture, 
however, it bombarded the Austrian trenches south of 
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the river and thus opened the way for the infantry; 
which again moved forward and, driving the Austrians 
before it, captured the whole northeastern corner of the 
forest of Gaydzisko, including the village of Lasovo. 
The Austrians, however, resisting strongly, were able, 
to draw off the bulk of their forces southward behind! 
the line of the river Boldurka, a stream which runs 
parallel to the Slonovka, about three miles southwest 
thereof, and also bisects the forest of Gaydzisko from 
the northwest to the southeast. But this movement in- 
volved the abandonment of all the northern half of the 
forest, through which the Russians moved eastwardly 
and, finally emerging therefrom, captured the village 
of Schniroff, on its eastern edge. Schniroff taken, the 
Russians again moved eastward through the Volanik 
wood, and after a hard fight captured Klekotoff and 
the Austrian trenches surrounding the village. The 
Russians then moved southeast, and on the afternoon 
of July 27 were to the southwest of the village of Opar- 
iptse, which the Austrians were still strenuously de- 
fending, and behind the Austrian positions between 
Klekotoff and Opariptse. 

At the same time the Russian forces which had at- 
tacked and captured the village of Vieselova, in the 
gap in the forest on the southern end of the line, suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way to and taking the village of 
Gaye Dytkovietskie and in penetrating to the railroad 
between Brody and Radziviloff. This put these troops 
behind the Austrian positions at Opariptse and on the 
Opariptse-Klekotoff line. Thus these positions became 
untenable any longer for the Austrians, who evacuated 
them, which evacuation necessarily involved the fall of 
Brody. The Austrians retreated slowly during the night 
of July 27 and 28, fighting almost continuously rear 
guard actions, and about 7 in the morning of July 28 
the Russians, for the third time during the war, entered 
Brody as victors. General Sakharoff now approached 
the final stage in his task of securing an outflanking* 
position to the north of the Austrian line, running 
south in Galicia along the Sereth and Strypa rivers, 
which in conjunction with the securing of a like out- 
flanking position by the Russians on the southern end 
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of the Austrian line would force the retreat westward 
thereof. 

The question which now presented itself to this Gen- 
eral was one of strategy. Should he move from the 
fifty mile front on which he stood southward towards 
Lemberg along the Brody-Krasne-Lemberg railroad, or 
should he move directly south through the valleys of 
the Sereth and the Strypa? 

The topography of the country stretching between 
Brody and Krasne towards Lemberg, a succession of 
wide and deep marshes and swamps, interrupted only 
by dense forests, without roads worthy of the name, 
practically impassable by an army, decided him on mov- 
ing southward. 

In this direction the lines of communication, while 
not remarkably good, were a decided improvement over 
those towards Lemberg, and moreover the general 
character of the country was far better. Two roads 
from Brody lead south. One goes to Zlochoff, by the 
northwest slopes of the ridge which forms the water- 
shed between the three rivers, the Styr, the Bug and 
the Sereth. Zlochoff is on the railroad leading from 
Krasne to Tarnopol, which railroad was the principal 
line of communication of the Austrian army to the west 
of Tarnopol. Another road from Brody runs along the 
eastern slope of this watershed to Podkamien and 
Pieniaki. General Sakharoff first moved an army across 
the watershed and occupied the line from Podkamien 
to a point three or four miles southwest of Pieniaki, 
this line turning its flank to the Krasne-Tarnopol rail- 
road and facing almost directly east. To protect the 
flank of this line, another Russian army took up a posi- 
tion south of Podhortse on the Brody-Zlochoff road, 
facing the Krasne-Tarnopol railway. The task of the 
first army was to move eastward down the Sereth and 
Strypa valleys, which cut the Krasne-Tarnopol line of 
railway, and thus cut the line of communication of the 
Austrian army east of Tarnopol with the west and 
Lemberg, and so force it to retreat. In a word, General 
SakharofFs offensive was to move parallel with the 
Austrian basic lines, and not at right angles to that 
line, as the prior offensive in early June had moved, and 
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as the Austrian chiefs seemed to expect this one to 
move. 

The country immediately in front of the Russian line, 
stretching from Podkamien to Pieniaki, was at first dif- 
ficult. From Pieniaki to the southeast ran the Graberka, 
directly in the line of the projected Russian alvance. 
This river fell into the lake Ratyshche into which also 
entered the Sereth from the southwest and the Seretets 
from the northeast, the two rivers cutting completely 
from northeast and southwest the ground over which 
the Russian advance was forced to be made. But the 
Sereth also left this lake flowing southeast, and when 
once the obstacle of the lake and the rivers was over- 
come, the Russian forces would enter immediately into 
the valley of the upper Sereth* 

The primary objective of the Russians was the line 
stretching northeast about twelve miles from Nushche, 
a town directly east of Zlochoff and about five miles 
north of the Krasne-Tarnopol railway, to Zagozhe, 
which is, as the crow flies, about eight miles southeast 
of Podkamien and four miles west of Alexiniets. 

On August 4 the Russian advance began. From Pien- 
iaki their army followed the course of the Graberka 
river and attacked the village of Zvizhyn. The Austrians 
in this region put up a desperate fight, but by evening 
of the 5th of August, the Russians had driven them out 
of Zvizhyn, taken Mezhdygory, crossed the Sereth, 
flowing into lake Ratysche from the southwest, and cap- 
tured Ratyshche and Gnidava on its southeastern bank, 
and, moving along the Sereth after it left the lake, had 
advanced southeasterly and entered Chystopady. 

The left wing of the Russians, moving from Pod- 
kamien, had, during this time, taken Palikroff, crossed 
the Seretets, and stormed Zagozhe. A third Russian 
force had advanced to the southwest from Alexiniets 
and captured Zalostse. The Austrians were every- 
where forced back, and on the following day, August 
6, the Russians operating south of the Sereth moved 
forward again and occupied the villages of Renioff and 
Trostsianiets Vielki, near the road leading from Zalostse 
to Zboroff on the Krasne-Tarnopol railroad. The Aus- 
trians now rallied and most bitter fighting took place 
for the next three days, in which nevertheless the Rus- 
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sians captured Vertelka, on the eastern bank of the 
Sereth, southeast of Zalostse, and Neterpnitse and 
Nosovtse, near its western bank and southeast of Reni- 
off. Finally, on August 10, the Russians on this side 
of the Sereth entered Nesterovtse, four miles west of 
the Gladki-Vorobiyorka line of the Austrians, which 
was the northern end of the Austrian main armies' north 
and south line along the Sereth and Strypa rivers, which 
main line had now been outflanked. 

The Russian army of the north had then reached its 
intended position, the reaching of which, in conjunction 
with the attaining of an analogous position by die Rus- 
sian army operating on the southern end of the Aus- 
trian main line, was to compel that line to retreat. We 
shall now see what was happening during this period 
on the southern end of this line. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BRUSILOFFS SOUTHERN 
ADVANCE 

The Russian movement on the southern end of the 
line of the Austrian main army in Galicia by the Rus- 
sians with a view to outflanking this Austrian main line 
began before the outflanking movement on the northern 
end which was described in the last chapter. In the 
south this movement began on June 2nd when the Rus- 
sians commenced to bombard the Austrian positions at 
Okna on the southern side of the Dniester river about 
18 miles directly north of Czernowitz, the capital of the 
Austrian crownland of Bukovina. 

This was the first step in an offensive whose ultimate 
objective was the town of Stanislau, Galicia, nearly 70 
miles west of the point at which this offensive began. 

At this time the Russian line on this southern front 
extended north from Boyan near the border between 
Bukovina and Bessarabia and followed the easterly side 
of the range of hills between the Pruth and the Dniester 
rivers to the bridgehead of Ustsie Biskupie on the 
Dniester in extreme southeastern Galicia about 12 miles 
west of the Bessarabian frontier. The northern bank 
of the Dniester here was held by the Russians and owing 
to its being higher than the southern bank held by the 
Austrians, the Russian artillery dominated the Austrian 
positions. 

At this point the Russian line turned west and ran 
following the bends of the Dniester to a point immedi- 
ately to the east of Zaleshchyki. Here the Dniester 
curves sharply to the south and then equally sharply to 
the north, these curves forming the sides of a rough 
triangle in which the defenses to the north of 
Zaleshchyki are located. The Russian line ran west 
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from the northern point of the sharp southern curve of 
the river to a middle point of the northern curve, thus 
running north of these defenses which were entirely in 
the hands of the Austrians, as was the town itself on 
the southern bank of the river, so that this very impor- 
tant bridgehead with its railway and road communica- 
tions to the south was apparently firmly in Austrian 
possession. From this middle point on this northern 
curve the Russian line ran a few miles further west and 
then crossing to the south bank of the Dniester, circled 
round the bridgehead of Ustchietchko, and turing north 
joined the Russian line running north along the Strypa 
the Sereth rivers to the Volhynian border of Galicia. 

Two movements appeared possible by which the 
Russians could gain their objective, Stanislau; the first 
was by striking west from their line of battle on the 
Bessarabia border and driving through the strip of 
southeastern Galicia between the Dniester and Pruth 
Rivers, while the second was by moving south from 
their line north of the Dniester and at the same time 
west and southwest from their line of battle on the 
Bessariban frontier. These two forces were then to 
unite, and crossing the River Pruth to invade Bukovina 
from the north instead of from the west as by the first 
movement. When Bukovina had been penetrated some 
20 miles this movement from the north and northwest 
would then have faced west and followed the same route 
to Stanislau as the first movement. 

After consideration, the movement to the west from 
Bessarabia was rejected on account of the strength of 
the Austrian positions in the range of hill previously 
referred to, which extends from the Dniester all the way 
south to the Pruth River, rising from 500 to 800 feet 
above the surrounding country, and the Russian Gen- 
eral adopted the plan of a drive south from the Dniester 
and west from Bessarabia into Bukovina and then west. 
As the first step the Russians bombarded the Austrian 
positions at Okna, and on June 4 their troops crossed 
the Dniester and forced the Austrians to fall back to 
the hillocks three miles south of that town. Simulta- 
neously with this advance the Russians assaulted the 
Austrian positions at Dobronovtse, which lies a little 
southeast of Okna on the Bessarabian border. The 
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Austrian line ran from this position to the position 
south of Okna. A week's battle of the most desperate 
character followed, the Austrians endeavoring with 
might and main to hold their ground, well knowing that 
if their line here was broken that they would be forced 
to fall back behind the line of the Pruth to the south 
and as far as Horodenka to the west, which would very 
likely result at best in the Russians again overrunning 
Bukovina as they had done in 19 15. The day, however, 
went against the Austrians and on June 11 their posi- 
tions at Dobronovtse itself, to the west and south of 
that town, between it and Okna and those south of Okna 
were all captured. The Austrians fell back to the south 
and to the west, in the latter direction destroying the- 
railway station at Yorkovtse as they went. The Rus- 
sians followed up the Austrian retreat to the west and 
by the next day had reached as far to the west as 
Wereczanka, south of Zaleshchyki and were also closing 
in on that town from the south, while on the northern 
side of the Dniester they were assaulting the defenses 
of the northern end of this bridgehead. By the evening 
of June 12 both the town and the defenses on the north 
bank opposite had fallen. The next morning the Rus- 
sian drive to the west entered Horodenka. 

The Austrians moving south had by this time com- 
pletely withdrawn to the south of the Pruth and the 
Russians rapidly overrun all the territory west of the 
frontier of Bessarabia between the Dniester and the 
Pruth River as far west as a north and south line drawn 
through Horodenka. 

On June 13, Sniatyn directly south of Horodenka, 
was captured, and on the same day the whole Pruth 
front from Nepokolontz in the west to Boyan on the 
east, passed into the hands of the Russians. Sadagora, 
four miles directly north of Czernowitz, was the last 
town on this Pruth front to be surrendered by the Aus- 
trians, who evacuated it late in the evening and crossed 
the river to Czernowitz, blowing up the bridge after 
them. 

The Russians then endeavored to force a passage of 
the Pruth, but the Austrians, who held the southern 
bank, were posted on the hills on that side of the river, 
whose height gave them an advantage over the Russians 
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on the flat, low lying northern bank. Consequently, in 
.-spite of all their efforts the Russians took till June 16 
to force a passage of the river. Even after this passage 
was forced, the Austrian rear guards who were fighting 
to gain time to enable the main body of their army to 
draw off to new positions south of Czernowitz, put up 
such a determined resistance that it was not until late 
in the afternoon of July 17 that the Russians entered 
Czernowitz, a city from which they had already retired 
in the two previous years and from which they were 
-destined to retire once more at least. 

The line of the Austrian Army in eastern Gailcia, 
was now cut, practically in two, as a result of this 
Russian break through the Dniester- Pruth front. 

At the time the Pruth was forced and Czernowitz 
taken as we have seen, the Russian Army moving west 
in the strip of southeastern Galicia, had moved as far 
in that direction as the Horodenka-Sniatyn line. On 
tthis line this army remained practically two weeks 
•almost motionless, waiting until the Russian armBes 
•operating to the south of the Pruth had overrun Buko- 
vina from north to south, and had advanced to the west 
in that Crownland to a prolongation of this Hordenka 
-Sniatyn line southward. 

The Austrians retreating south from Czernowitz had 
intended to organize a new line of defense on the River 
'.Sereth, which traverses Bukovina from west to east 
<tbout 20 miles south of the capital. But the Russian 
commanders foresaw this intention and hurried their 
troops south as rapidly as possible in order to reach this 
line before the Austrians had time to organize their 
defenses thereon. In this they were succesful. One 
-day after Czernowitz was captured, one force of the 
pursuing Russians took the town of Storozhyniets on 
the River Sereth ; and also on the railway which crosses 
Bukovina from Mezybrody in the west, to Hillboka in 
the east, at which latter place it joins the railway run- 
ning from Czernowitz to the town of Sereth and the 
south. Storozhyniets is also the center of the well- 
planned system of highways in the north of the crown- 
land. Another Russian force, moving directly south 
from Czernowitz, the same day, June 18, captured 
TCutchurmari, and pushing on crossed the Sereth River, 
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and after capturing the town of the same name con- 
tinued south, and on the 21st entered Radautz 30 miles 
south of Czernowitz. Still driving forward on the 22nd 
these Russians took Gura Humora on the Moldava 
River in the southeastern corner of Bukovina. From 
here this invading army turned to the west and moving 
along the railway towards nightfall on the 23rd of June, 
reached, and after a stiff fight, captured Kimpolung, 
the most important town in southern Bukovina. The 
Austrian forces then took up positions further to the 
southwest in the passes leading through the Carpathians 
into Hungary, thus disposing themselves to dispute the 
entrance of the Russians into that Kingdom. There the 
Russians did not follow them this time, having unpleas- 
ant recollections of sundry unfortunate events which 
took place in these passes on a prior occasion. Besides 
the Russian Army in southern Bukovina now had a 
more important task to accomplish than to engage in a 
second Hungarian adventure. The entrance of Rumania 
into the war on the side of the Allies had at this time 
been arranged for, but before Rumania moved, it was 
of the highest importance to her that the three gateways 
which lead southward from Bukovina into northern 
Moldavia, through the valleys of the Sereth, the Mol- 
dava and the Bystrytsa, should be firmly in the posses- 
sion of her future allies. Then relieved from the pos- 
sibility of any danger of attack from the north through 
these valleys by her foes to be, she could concentrate her 
full powers on the invasion of Transylvania from north- 
ern Wallachia. The securing and fortifying of these 
three valleys occupied the Russian Army in southern 
Bukovina for the next few weeks. 

Meanwhile, in the north of Bukovina other Russian 
armies, were moving west, one from Czernowitz, along 
the southern banks of the Pruth River, and of the 
Tchereinosh which flows out of the Pruth to the south- 
west and forms a part of the westerly boundary line 
between Bukovina and Galicia, the other along the rail- 
way running west from Storozhyinets which, as we 
have seen, had been captured by the Russians on June 
18. Neither of these forces met with any strong oppo- 
sition from the Austrians. Wishnits was reached and 
taken by June 21 and the next day Kuty, across the 
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Tchereinosh, the first town in Galicia, also fell. From 
Kuty the Russians continued their advance northwest- 
erly towards Kolomea, Kossoff was taken on June 25 
and Pistyn still further northwest, was entered On June 
30. Upon the capture of Pistyn, Kolomea, an impor- 
tant railway and road center, was menaced from three 
sides, from the southeast from Pstyn where the Rus- 
sians were about 13 miles away, -from the east from 
Sniatyn 25 miles distant, and finally from the northeast, 
from Horodenka, about the same distance away. 

The Austrian defensive positions protecting Kolomea 
began a little to the northwest of Pistyn and ran thence 
northward to Zablotoff on the Pruth River, then crossed 
this river and ran still northward up the west bank of 
the Cherniava, a tributary of th£ Pruth, to the neighbor- 
hood of Gvozdziets, this river changing its direction on 
the latter part of its course from north to northwest. 
Leaving the Cherniava, the line ran overland directly 
north for a few miles, and then reached the Chortoviets 
River, whose west bank it followed north to the 
Dniester, reaching the banks of that river to the east of 
Niezviska. This whole line, about 40 miles long. 

On June 28, the Russians made an attack on all of 
this line north of the Pruth River. The early part of 
the battle the Austrian line held firm and in spite of 
their repeated assaults, the Russians made no impression 
thereon and for a time it looked as though their efforts 
to break through would fail. But in the middle of the 
afternoon a couple of regmients of Cossack cavalry were 
sent along the north bank of the Dniester to Snovidoff, 
a hamlet a little to the west of the point where the 
Chortoviets falls into the Dniester. From here these 
regiments swam across the Dniester, landing on its 
southern bank to the west of the mouth of the 
Chortoviets, and hence behind the end of the Austrian 
line on the west bank of the stream. The Austrians 
guarding the bank of the Dniester were surprised and 
easily put to flight and then these Cossacks, turning east 
attacked the end of the Austrian main battle line from 
the rear, while the Russians on the main Russian battle 
line simultaneously attacked it and on the front from 
the east. The result was that the Austrian northern wing 
was pried loose from its position and this brought about 
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the crumbling of the whole Austrian center and south- 
erly wing. By evening the Austrian defeat was com- 
plete and the Austrian troops were drawn off in as good 
order as possible and hurried to the west. The Rus- 
sians then occupied Kolomea the next day, the Austrians 
putting up no furthern defense of that town. 

This defeat led to other and more serious conse- 
quences for the Teutons than the loss of Kolomea itself. 
On the south bank of the Dniester the Russians attacked 
the Austrian lines at Niezviska, and after a hot fight 
broke through and captured Obertyn on June 29. From 
Niezviska, a high road runs northwest a little south of 
the Dniester to Tlumatch. After their defeat at 
Niezvsika the Austrians fell back to a strongly en- 
trenched position near this road to the east of 
Yeziezhany. This position the Russians attacked and 
after overcoming a strenuous resistance by the Aus- 
trians carried by storm, and thereafter pressed on to 
Yeziezhany in the afternoon of June 30. 

In- connection with the capture of Kolomea this ad- 
vance of the Russians on the southern bank on the 
Dniester had the important and very serious result of 
forcing the Austrian main army stretching along the 
Sereth and Strypa Rivers to move its southerly Wing 
several miles back from the Strypa River to the west. 
This was the first really important strategic result that 
the Russian offensive in Galicia and Bukovina had so 
far achieved, but this was not only important in itself 
but was to lead to other results of even greater impor- 
tanse. In this retreat of the southerly wing of the 
Austrian main army which took place on July 1 and 2, 
the Russian forces operating opposite it on the northern 
bank of the Dniester found opportunities to attack it 
several times with advantage, notably near Monaster- 
zysha on the railroad between Butchatch and Nizhnioff, 
before it reached its prepared position on the Koropiets 
line. 

The situation was a bad one for the Austro-Germans, 
and if the Russians on the north bank of the Dniester 
could push back the southern wing of the Austrian main 
army even to miles further to the west, this would 
force a general retreat on its whole north and south 
line. 
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To prevent this the Austro-Germans began on July 2 
a desperate counter-offensive on the south side of the 
Dniester from Tlumatch as a base. Whether the Rus- 
sian advance was stopped on either the south bank or 
the north bank was immaterial, since, if that on the 
southern bank was stopped, that on the northern bank 
would have to stop too, as if it continued to advance, 
with the advance on the south side of the river stopped, 
its flank would be open to the Teutons. Hence, on ac- 
count of the superiority of its communications with 
Stanislau, the Teutonic main base Tlumatch was se- 
lected as the point from which to launch their offensive 
by the Teutons. At first this offensive was successful 
and the Russians were driven headlong from Yeziez- 
hany. But here the Teutonic advance halted, as in spite 
of valiant efforts renewed again and again, the Austro- 
Germans were unable to make the Russians retreat 
from the Niezviska-Obertyn line to which they clung 
with dogged determination. For a week the battle for 
this line raged and finally resulted in a stalemate, both 
sides digging in on their respective fronts, the Teutons 
on the Yeziezhany-Khotsimiezh-Zhukoff line and the 
Russians on that of Niezviska-Obertyn. 

But though this offensive did not fully obtain the 
objectives it had been started to achieve, it had accom- 
plished much since it had stopped the Russian advance 
on the southern side of the Dniester, this in turn forc- 
ing the stoppage of that on the northern side of the 
river, thereby relieving the pressure on the southern 
wing of the Austrian main army and obviating the ne- 
cessity for a furthern retreat on the part of this wing 
which as has been said, would have compelled the re- 
treat of the whole line of the Austrian main army. The 
deadlock at this point being unbreakable by the forces 
in presence, the Russians initiated a movement to the 
south of an encircling character again with the object 
of forcing a general retreat of the Austrian main army 
north of the Dniester, apd also of the Teutonic army 
south of that river from its positions on the Yeziezhany- 
Zhukoff line. 

As we have seen, on June 30 the Russians had en- 
tered Pistyn southeast of Kolomea. The same day they 
pushed on to the northwest 6 miles to Berezoff . From 
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this point the Russians marched directly west through 
the northern foothills of the Carpathians and on July 
3 captured the village of Potok Charny, from which it 
is only 6 miles to the railway running south from 
Stanislau via Nadvorna and Delatyn into Hungary. On 
July 4 the Russian advance guards cut this railway near 
Mikulitchin, some io miles to the south of Delatyn. 
This operation cleared the country to the south of the 
high read from Kolomea to Delatyn of the enemy and 
thus opened the way for an advance by the Russians 
along that highway. This advance started from Kolo- 
mea on July 3 and on that same day Pechenizhyn was 
captured. The next day this advance reached and occu- 
pied Sadzavka, half way between Kolomea. and Delatyn. 
A combined movement on Delatyn from the south 
along the railway and from the east along this highway 
now began but met with such resistance that it was not 
until July 8 that these two Russian forces became one 
by the capture of Delatyn. 

As soon as Delatyn fell into their hands it had been 
the intention of the Russians to begin an advance to the 
south on Stanislau from Delatyn along the south bank 
of the Dniester and through the region along the river 
on the north. But in the early part and the middle of 
July 1916 heavy rains fell which caused the many rivers 
which run through the region south and east of Stanislau 
to overflow, and in so doing, to render the country im- 
passable. Hence it was not till the early days of August 
that this concentric advance could be undertaken. The 
first fightingwa s northwest of Kolomea and was unin- 
portant, a day or two later there was some fighting 
north of the Dniester in which the Russians succeeded 
in establishing themselves on the western bank of the 
Koropiets. 

On August 7 a general offensive began by an attack 
by the Russians on a 16-mile front on the Teutonic 
positions at Tlumatch and to the east. This attack suc- 
ceeded after a fight of a few hours, the Russians 
breaking through the Teutonic lines and capturing the 
town that afternoon. The following day the Russians 
pressed forward from Tlumatch and towards dusk cap- 
tured the town of Tysmienitsa on the railroad from 
Butchatch to Stanislau, and also the south bank of the 
Dniester to the east and west of Nizhnioff. On the 
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north bank the same day the Russians had forced their 
way across the River Koropiets after a hand-to-hand 
struggle. On August 9 the junction of the three rail- 
ways leading to Stanislau from the south and east was 
captured by the Russians, and north of the Dniester, 
Monasterzyska was taken by them and the Zlota Lipa 
River to the west of Nizhnioff crossed by their forces. 
The Austro-Germans evacuated Stanislau in the night of 
August 9-10, and early in the morning of the 10th the 
Russians occupied the town. 

This occupation of the Stanislau completed the out- 
flanking on the south of the main Austrian Army in 
Eastern Galicia, occupying the general line of the Sereth 
and Strypa Rivers, and as the Russian outflanking 
movement in the north had, as we have seen, also been 
successful, the only thing possible for this Austrian 
Army to do now was to retreat to the west. This it 
did beginning on August 10 and finishing on about 
August 15th. After this retreat/which was orderly, Was 
finished, the Austrian army stood on the- line of the 
western bank of the Zlota Lipa, and a prolongation of 
that line to tl^north to a point southwest of Brody. 
This line was on the average 15 miles to the west of 
the Sereth-Strypa line. A more exact description of this 
new line would be : Beginning at a point on the railway 
from Brody to Krasne about midway between those two 
towns the line ran southeast to a point on the railway 
from Krasne to Tarnopol, a little to the southeast of 
Pluhoff. Here the line turned directly south or nearly 
so, and ran through a hilly country to the town of 
Koniukhy, from which place it followed the river of 
the same name to its junction with the River Tseniovka, 
which it followed to Potutory, near which place this 
stream falls into the Zlota Lipa. On the west side o* 
the Tseniovka, over nearly its whole course rises a range 
of hills averaging 1300 feet in height. Bzhezhany, the 
strategic center of the line, is behind these hills to the 
westward. South of Potutory the Zlota Lipa runs in a 
broad, marshy valley, on both sides of which are hills 
covered with forests. At Zavaloff the marshes cease 
and the river enters a deep gorge and no longer forms 
much of a defensive line. But to the west of Zavaloff 
a range of high hills covered with a dense forest began 
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and ran southwest past Horozhnka, Deleyoff and Lany 
to the Dniester between Mariampol and Jezupol. It 
was on the eastern slope of these hills that the main 
Austrian army took up its position. Near Zavaloff the 
Austrians had retained some positions on the eastern 
side of the Zlota Lipa. 

During the retreat to this line there had been some 
fighting between the Austrian rear guards and the Rus- 
sian advance guards, but nothing of either a serious or 
interesting character. After the Teutonic forces reached 
this line, a lull fell on the fighting, which continued till 
the end of August. During this time both sides brought 
up reinforcements, among those reaching the Teutons 
being two army corps. 

During July and August the Russians, by a series of 
small engagements, made their way south to the Car- 
pathians, to the south of Delatyn. About August 15 
they captured tta Yablomtsa pass, Jablonitza pass on the 
line of railway leading south from this town into Hun- 
gary, and Rafarlova and the Pantyr passes, southwest 
of Nadvorna. Their line then extended along the 
northern slopes of the main chain of the Carpathians, 
from the Pantyr pass 90 miles east to Dorna Vatra in 
Bukovina south of Kimpolung and almost on the Ru- 
manian bor der. 

Nothing further occurred on this front during the 
period we are considering. 
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AUSTRIA us. ITALY 

CHAPTER I 
AUSTRIA STRIKES 

About the beginning of April, 191 6, the Italian Gen- 
eral Staff became aware that the Austrians were begin- 
ning to concentrate men in considerable numbers behind 
the Austrian battle line on the Trentino front. As a 
matter of fact this concentration had been going on all 
winter, and to a considerably greater extent, particularly 
in guns, than the Italian General Staff, or the Italian 
commanding general on this front, General Brusati, 
were cognizant of. Subsequently towards the end of 
April when the Italian commander-in-chief, General 
Cadorna, became half aware of the importance of the 
Austrian concentration he hastily transferred his head- 
quarters from the Isonzo front to this Trentino front, 
and a few days afterward removed General Brusati from 
his command, making this general the sole sacrifice for 
errors which were at least partly to l& charged to the 
account of the General Staff and the commander-in-chief 
himself. 

General Cadorna at the request of General Brusati, 
who believed in the intention of the Austrians to attempt 
to deliver a local offensive on portions of his line, though 
the majority of his officers did not, had previously sent 
sufficient reinforcements to this front to cope with the 
character of the offensive expected. The sending of 
these reinforcements in the sequel proved the best of 
good fortune for the Italians since, had they not been 
sent at the time they were, there is little doubt that the 
Austrian offensive would have forced its way south to 
the Venetian plain. 

General Pecori-Giraldi was appointed to the command 
on the Trentino front and proceeded to remedy as far 
as possible in conjunction with General Cadorna. what 
they considered the unskillful dispositions of the Italian 
forces by General Brusati, in which work these generals 
were engaged when the storm broke. It may b a re- 
marked that the breaking of this storm showed two 
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errors in General Cadorna's plan of defense. He was 
not prepared for the strength in artillery which the 
Austrians showed, and further, his calculations as to the 
portion of the front on which the weight of the Austrian 
attack was to be thrown were absolutely in error. 
Cadorna, as we shall see later on, expected and made 
preparations to repel an enveloping movement on his 
right wing, whereas the Austrians were unkind enough 
to attack his center, thereby surprising him. In a move- 
ment of the magnitude the Austrians were undertakings 
and in one whose preparation necessarily occupied such 
a considerable space of time, there was no excuse for 
the commander of the opposing army permitting him- 
self to be surprised. It may be further said that, up to 
the time these lines are written, General Cadorna has 
never been able to advance anywhere on the Austro- 
Italian front unless the forces at his disposition were 
very much stronger than those of the enemy, nor has 
his general conduct of the Italian campaign been such 
that history will rank him higher — unless he should da 
something in the future of the war to retrieve his repu- 
tation — than a very second-rate commander, particularly 
careless of sacrificing, either recklessly or unnecessarily,, 
the lives of his men. 

That portion of the general line of battle on this front 
on which the Austrian offensive was launched on 
May 10, 1916, ran as follows: 

From Rovereto the Val Lagarina runs directly south 
into Italy. Just south of Rovereto the Val Terragnolo 
runs to the east, to the north of the Col Santo, a moun- 
tain 6830 feet high. This Col Santo forms the northern 
part of the Pasubio group of mountains. 

The Austrian line began in the Val Lagarina in the 
southern outskirts of Rovorto and ran through the Val 
Terragnolo to the east as far as Monte Maronia, near 
the eastern end of this valley. At this point it turned 
sharply to the north and ran to a point just west of 
Soglio d'Aspio, on the frontier between Italy and Aus- 
tria. The line then deflected about thirty degrees to the 
east and ran to Manderiolo, also from the frontier. 
From here it ran almost directly north to Monte Collo- 
northwest of Borgo, in the Sugana valley. From Monte 
Collo the line ran nearly east to the Val Calamento.. 
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The length of line was about thirty miles and at points 
it rose to the height of 6,000 feet and at no point was 
less than 3,000 feet above the sea, its whole course run- 
ning through a tangled maze of high mountains, practi- 
cally without roads. 

The line west of the Val Lagarina turned south- 
westwardly after leaving the outskirts of Rovereto, and 
ran at a rather sharp angle to Lake Garda, through a 
hilly country. 

Along the whole length of the eastern portion of the 
battle line, on both sides of the frontier, run parallel 
lines of forts, a number of which on the Austrian side 
had fallen into the hands of the Italians. Behind each 
«of these first lines of forts are scattered isolated forts 
commanding the passes through the mountains, some of 
them being located in positions which would seem only 
attainable by eagles. Both Italians and Austrians have 
.been constructing forts in these regions for years. 

By May 10th, the Austrians had concentrated about 
300,000 men for their offensive. Of these, 200,000 
formed the striking force on the battle line, and the 
other 100,000 were held in reserve around Trent, 12 
miles to the north. From this town railroad lines ran 
down the Val Lagarina, and eastward to the Sugana 
Valley, thus making it easy to mov£ reserves stationed 
there rapidly to either end of the fighting front at which 
their presence might become desirable. 

The Italians, according to statements made in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies in late June, after the of- 
fensive was over, were superior in numbers to their 
•opponents, and had about 450,000 men available. But 
their forces did not possess the same mobility as those 
'of the Austrians, since their reserves could not move 
from end to end of the line as needed, owing to lack of 
railroad facilities, besides which the Italian troops being 
stationed in north and south running vaUeys, were to a 
great degree separated from each other by the high 
mountain ranges between these valleys. 

In artillery the Austrians had a tremendous supe- 
riority. They had assembled about 1,800 cannon on 
this thirty-odd mile line, whereof about 1,100 were 
small guns well suited for mountain work, while the 
remaining 700 were mostly of medium calibre. There 
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were, however, about 50 large guns, mostly 12-inch 
howitzers, particularly mounted in view of the char- 
acter of the work before them, and as a result of this 
mounting, far more mobile than guns of this size 
usually are. Opposed to this array the Italians had 
about 800 guns of all kinds, nearly all of small calibre, 
though large guns were to be found in some of their 
forts, but these were built in, and hence valueless except 
for the defense of the particular fort and its environs, 
wherein they were mounted. 

It may be here said that it was this crushing supe- 
riority in artillery, and also their greater technical ex- 
pertness in the handling of artillery, which made it pos- 
sible for the Austrians to* make their advance against 
the superior force of Italians and to inflict such severe 
casualties on that force as they did. 

On May 14 the offensive opened with a heavy bom- 
bardment on an extended front by the Austrians. It 
could be almost at once perceived that this bombard- 
ment was most concentrated on the front between the 
Val Lagarina and the Val Sugana near Borgo, and was 
particularly violent between the Val Lagarina and the 
upper Astico river, which takes its rise a little north- 
west of Soglio D'Aspio and flows first southeast and 
then south through Arsiero. Between Soglio and Fol- 
garia, about four miles to the east, a small plateau 
stretches a portion of the way, and a like though smaller 
plateau stretches most of the way between Soglio and 
Lavarone, three miles or so due north. The Austrians 
had here massed the bulk of their heavy artillery, and 
from the opening their bombardment poured heavy 
shells into the Italian main position at Asiago, far to 
the south, and greatly hindered the communications be- 
tween this town and the Italian battle line positions to 
the north of it, by a heavy and incessant barrage fire 
on the roads leading from the town northward. At the 
same time the Italian main battle line and the Italian 
forts within range received their full share of attention. 

The artillery attack lasted a couple of days and in- 
flicted heavy casualties on the Italian troops, who were 
really surprised, not only by the violence of the attack 
as a whole, but also because this attack was heaviest at 
the portion of their front where they least expected it, 
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and hence were least prepared therefor, they having 
theretofore largely neglected trench construction on 
that portion of their front. 

In the afternoon of the 15th the Austrian infantry 
moved forward to the attack and in the points selected 
for beginning this attack the Italian commanders were 
once more surprised, by a very clever ruse of the Aus- 
trians in the use of their artillery fire. This consisted 
briefly in beginning a curtain fire on points against 
which they did not intend to send their infantry, and 
then suddenly throwing forward infantry on other 
points without the preliminary protecting curtain fire. 

The Austrian infantry attacks were first delivered by 
night on the two wings, Zufma Torta directly south of 
Rovereto on the railroad in the Val Lagarina on the 
Italian left, and on the Armentera ridge between 
the Brenta and the Val Maggio, south of Roncegno in 
the Val Sugana, but neither of these two attacks was 
the main onslaught. The wings, however, were cho- 
sen for the preliminary attacks in order to further 
confuse the Italian commander and to make him believe 
that the heavy artillery bombardment in the center was 
a feint, and thus to bring him to again think that the 
main infantry attacks would be launched on his wings, 
as he originally expected. 

The advance on the left wing against Zugna Torta 
began at daybreak on May 16, and succeeded per- 
fectly. The Italians were rapidly driven out of their 
outlying positions south of Rovorto, losing very heavily, 
particularly in prisoners. Zugna Torta itself was the 
scene of very violent fighting on the 17th, wherein the 
Italians managed to hold their own during the day, 
although very roughly handled. During the night, 
however, they evacuated the position and fell back in 
some haste to Malga Zugna, where they remained only 
a few hours, when they again retreated to Coni Zugna, 
still further south. 

On the Italian right wing the Austrian attack was 
equally successful. After one day's resistance the 
Italians gave up attempting to hold the Armentera ridge 
and retired to the Val Maggio, south of the ridge. 
Cadorna then started to bring up reserves from the 
plain south of the mountains to re-inforce his wings, 
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feeling now certain that they were the object of the 
main attack, and momentarily withdrawing his atten- 
tion from the center. 

This was May 18, and on that very day the Austrian 
thunder bolt struck Cadorna's center and shattered it. 
The preceding two days in the center had been marked 
by an increase even in the violence of the Austrian bom- 
bardment. About 10 o'clock in the morning the Aus- 
trian infantry moved forward with an energy which 
could not be denied, and by nightfall were in possession 
of the Italian positions on the whole line from Monte 
Maggio to Soglio d'Aspio. The Austrians gave the 
Italians no respite the next day and, continuing to move 
forward, drove them, after a stiff resistance, from their 
positions on the line extending from the Toraro Cam- 
pomolon to the Spitz Tonezza line, capturing the forts 
at these places, and taking a large number of prisoners 
as well as a very considerable quantity of artillery. 
The Italian center of the main line of battle was now 
broken. On the next day the Austrians still further 
improved their positions by pressing forward to and 
taking the Borcola Pass, the Cimon Dei Laghi and the 
Cima Di Mesole, after a stiff fight at the Coston Dei 
Laghi, just north of the Borcola Pass, with the Alpini, 
the Italian mountain infantry. 

Cadorna now saw that the main attack was being de- 
livered in the center, and on the afternoon of the 20th, 
after the repulse with very heavy losses of a counter at- 
tack which he had made on the Campomolon-Spitz 
Tonezza line, determined to attempt to re-form his 
center on a new line of defense. This line he decided 
should follow the line of the Posina Valley to the 
Astico River, and thence east to the Assa River, which 
the line should follow to its eastern bank to the north 
and to the Val Sugana. That very afternoon orders 
for the withdrawal of the Italian troops north and west 
of this line were given, the retreat itself beginning early 
the next morning. On the 24th it was completed, and 
the Italian troops were in their new positions which, 
however, were far from being secure, as everything 
now depended on the wings of the Italian army hold- 
ing; if they gave way, disaster would be complete. 

During this retreat the Austrians had not attacked 
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the enemy with violence, having been occupied in con- 
solidating their new positions, and in bringing up their 
heavy artillery to suitable points on their new line. In 
considering this Austrian advance it is always to be 
remembered that it was achieved by inferior forces of 
infantry possessing a marked superiority in artillery, 
against superior infantry forces of inferior artillery 
strength, over very difficult terrain. Stress is laid upon 
this because it illustrates most forcibly the enormous 
importance of artillery in modern fighting, and in view 
of the difficulty of the terrain, mostly consisting of steep 
mountain sides up which the Italians were driven, the 
unexpected degree to which artillery, even of fairly 
large calibre, can be made mobile with modern machin 
ery and modern appliances. 

On May 24 the Austrians had reached the top of 
the mountain wall and their center, which was now en- 
tirely in Italian territory, would in a general sense 
henceforth move downhill towards the Venetian Plain. 
In view of the importance that the wings now pos- 
sessed as regards the new Italian center, we will trace 
the course of events on them since May 18. On the 
Italian right wing, the Italians did not remain more 
than a day in the Val Maggio, to which they had re- 
treated after being driven from the Armentera ridge, 
but fell back slowly to the southward. To the east of 
the Val d'Assa by May 24 the Austrians had crossed 
the frontier after a very brilliant capture by the Tyro- 
lean Chasseurs, from the Alpini and Bersaglieri of the 
Cima Undici, 7,140 feet, and the Cima Dbdici, 7,610 
feet On the 25th the Austrians gave battle on the 
whole line to the east of the Val d'Assa and broke 
through the Portule line, taking the fort of that name, 
and the fort on Campo Verde. The next day the 
Italians were driven still further south and the fort of 
Mattea fell into Austrian hands, the Italians retiring 
south and east behind the Galmarara River, losing very 
heavily, both in casualties and prisoners. On the 27th 
the Austrians forced their way across the southern por- 
tion of this river and occupied the western slopes of 
Monte Mosciagh. Here a stubborn fight took place 
the next day for the possession of the fort, which the 
Austrians won, the Italians retiring still further east. 
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On the Italian left wing: the storm centers were the 
Coni Zugna, the pass to its left, the Passo di Buole, 
which divides it from the Cima di Mezzana and Pasu- 
bio, and its defenses. If one of these fell the others 
would be lost or be turned, and the new line of the 
Italian center in the Posina valley would be outflanked, 
which would have meant inevitably the penetration of 
the Venetian Plain. The Austrians first drove down 
the Valorsa, which runs southward from Rovereto, be- 
tween Pasubio and the Buole Pass and, after taking: 
Anghebeni and Chiesa, captured the fort of Parmesan 
on the northern slopes of the Cima di Mezzana. • 

Cadorna had, before the offensive opened, concen- 
trated large forces on this left wing in the expectation 
that the weight of the Austrian attack would fall there- 
on, so that both Coni Zugna and Pasubio were very 
strongly defended numerically. In addition to men, he 
had also concentrated the most of the Italian artillery 
on this front. The result for fortunate for him. 

On May 24 the Austrians strongly bombarded the 
whole Italian position from Coni Zugna to Pasubio, 
and later in the day attacked with infantry on the whole 
front, but unsuccessfully. After their repulse, later in 
the day, the Passo di Buole was again attacked from 
both sides, but in vain. The Italians not only held, but 
in a strong counter-attack re-captured Parmesan. For 
the next six days the battle raged here and at the Coni 
Zugna unremittingly, both sides making the most des- 
perate efforts and showing the utmost bravery. But the 
result was nil; neither side could gain any advantage of 
any moment. The battle climaxed on May 30, on 
which day the Austrian killed alone are acknowledged 
to be over 4,000. On the other hand, the four Italian 
regiments, the 6ist f 62nd, 207th and 208th, which de- 
fended the Passo di Buole, lost in this battle 70 per cent 
of their effectives. 

During this time the fighting around Pasubio was 
also heavy. The Austrians launched attack after at- 
tack thereon from all directions, on the east from the 
Borcola Pass, on the west from Anghebeni, on the 
north from Col Santo. But the Italian position was a 
very strong one, and its defenders showed great and 
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tenacious bravery in holding this most important posi- 
tion, and all the Austrian efforts were repulsed. 

Thus the situation on May 30 was, from an Austrian 
standpoint, that their left wing had done its work, 
whereas their right wing had not. But after May 24 
the Austrian command, perhaps foreseeing the ultimate 
failure of the right wing to accomplish its allotted task, 
again began to move forward the Austrian center. This 
was done in order to outflank the Coni Zugna and 
Pasubio positions of the Italians, and thus render them 
untenable by this manoeuvre itself without reference to 
the future failure or success of the attacks on these po- 
sitions, by the Austrian right-wing. 

On the 24th the Austrian artillery opened fire from 
the Monte Maggio-Campomolon line, from which the 
Italians had been expelled on May 19. The next day 
the Austrian infantry advanced, took Bettale directly 
east of Pasubio on the south bank of the western end 
of the Posina River, and also occupied a portion of the 
Tonezza Pateau north of Arsiero. On the following 
♦day another force pushed down the Astico Valley and 
that night was near Arsiero. 

The Austrians at Bettale were soon heavily re- 
inforced and began to climb the slopes of the chain of 
mountains south of that stream, which was the last 
"barrier between them and the Venetian Plains. After 
hard fighting near the Soglio di Campiglia and the 
Pria Fora, south of Arsiero, the Italians were driven 
back to this barrier, their last line of defense, which 
they were obliged "to hold, cost what it might. This 
T>arrier began in the Forni Alti, the eastern end of the 
Pasubio group, and ran east along the Col of Xomo, 
Monte Spin and Malga Vaccarezza to Pria Fora. Only 
three mountains capable of defense lay south of the 
eastern end of this line, Monte Cogolo, Monte Novegna 
and Monte Brazome. Pria Fora has two summits, the 
•one from which the mountain takes its name, to the 
north, and Monte Ciove to the south. 

When the Italians fell back they occupied Monte 
Ciove, but left the northern and higher summit un- 
occupied, an omission whereof the Austrians promptly 
took advantage by seizing the peak themselves, and thus 
"establishing a foothold on the last barrier. When the 
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Italians on the southern summit realized the situation 
they made desperate efforts to drive the Austrians from 
the northern peak, but without success. The import- 
ance of the occupancy of this summit was really cap- 
ital, as it not only commanded Monte Ciove to the 
south, but also the valley of the lower Astico River to 
the west and Monte Cengio to the opposite side of that 
valley. On this side of the Astico the Austrians were 
also moving forward. On May 28 there had been a 
hard fight at Punta Corbin, which the Italians had lost, 
and as a result had been compelled to retreat to the line 
running from Schiri to Monte Cengio, thus abandoning 
to the enemy the whole of that corner of the Asiago 
Plateau, northeast of Arsiero. 

On June 1 the Austrians began a bombardment of 
the whole Italian line, from the Col of Xomo, almost 
directly south of Posina, and the western position of 
the Italian center to as far east as Monte Cengio, and 
in the afternoon of that day infantry attacks were 
launched against Monte Spin and the line from Seghe 
to Schiri. The Italians struggled desperately and held 
their own on the Monte Spin portion of the front, but 
lost Monte Barco to the north of Monte Cengio. The 
Austrian position was further improved on June 2 by 
the capture of Belmonte to the northwest of Monte 
Cengio by forces moving southward on this plateau, 
the Setti Comuni. The fighting in the north of this 
plateau for some days previously had been running en- 
tirely in favor of the Austrians, who had driven the 
Italians steadily southward. Asiago had been captured 
on May 28 by the Austrian forces advancing through 
the Val d'Assa, and at this time not only the town, but 
all the country between Asiago and the Astico valley 
had fallen into their hands. 

In the next couple of days the Austrians had over- 
run the country to the west of Asiago towars Arsiero, 
taking Cesuna, Fondi Tresche and Conca, to the east 
of the Galmarara, and had reduced the forts on Monte 
Baldo and Monte Fiara, and also stormed the Italian 
lines and the fort on Monte Mandrielle, from which 
point they were moving to the eastward. The effect 
of these captures was to place the Italian forces in the 
Sugana valley to the north in a dangerous situation, as 
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it brought the Austrians only a few miles south of the 
Sugana valley and in a position to the east of them, 
where they could cut the Italian line of communications 
readily. 

Monte Ciove was, however, the crucial point If the 
Austrians could take that position, the center of the last 
Italian line would be fatally pierced and there would 
then be no serious obstacles between the Austrians and 
the Venetian Plain, which, on June 3, was only four 
miles distant from the Austrian advanced positions. 

The one piece of work left for the Austrians in the 
center was then the capture of this Monte Ciove, and 
then their center would have accomplished enough to 
more than neutralize the check which their right wing 
had suffered in the prolonged resistance of the Italians 
in Coni Zugna, the Buole Pass and the Pasubio posi- 
tions, and by pressing on into the Venetian Plain, would 
have rendered that resistance of no effect in saving 
the Italian army. 

The bombardment by the Austrians of this last 
Italian line, therefore, grew more violent. Each day 
on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of June, strong infantry attacks 
were launched against the Italian line from the Colle di 
Xomo to Schiri in the Astico valley, but without result. 
On June 5 a particularly violent attack was thrown 
against Monte Ciove, which was just repelled by the 
Italians. June 9 a hot fight took place on the slopes of 
Monte Nevegna, south of Monte Ciove, which was won 
by the Italians, who. as we shall see, had by this time 
been very heavily re-in forced and now here and on 
the whole of this line greatly outnumbered, perhaps 3 to 
1, the Austrians. 

On June 12 and 13 the Austrians made their su- 
preme effort, attacking furiously and unremittingly the 
whole of the two days, but the Italians managed to 
hold on, though at one time, on the latter date, it looked 
as though they would have to retreat. How hot the 
fighting on Mount Ciove was can be gathered from the 
fact that one Italian brigade, the Cagliari, engaged in 
defending the mountain, in these two days lost 70 per 
cent of effectives. On June 14 another but weaker at- 
tack was made, but was again beaten off. Nevertheless 
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the attempt to take the positions was not abandoned by 
the Austrians until June 23. 

Meanwhile, on the northern border of the Sette 
Comuni Plateau, very hard fighting was going on. On 
June 3 the Austrians drove the Italians off Monte Angio 
and badly cut them up in their retreat across the 
Canaglia valley eastward. On Monte Cengio the Aus- 
trians also advanced slowly, driving the latter before 
them, until the Italians occupied only the southwestern 
slopes of the mountain. The Italians then made a des- 
perate effort to recapture the mountain, but failed. 

Northeast of Asiago things were also going badly for 
the Italians. From June 4 to 8 a battle raged in 
the Val Frenzele which ended in an Austrian victory, 
the Italians losing the valley and the fort of Castel Gon- 
berto to the north. This advance brought the Austrians 
squarely before the Italian forts on Monte Lisser and 
marked the end of their advance in the northeast 
towards the Val Sugana. Though they tried to reduce 
Monte Lisser with artillery, it was too strong for them 
to accomplish in the time which remained before they 
were obliged to abandon the attempt and retreat. 

Between Asiago and Rochette, at the end of the 
Canaglia valley, there runs a steam tram which con- 
nects Asiago with the terminal of the railway to the 
south. East of this line and south of Asiago there was 
furious fighting in the early days of June. On June 6 
a hard battle opened on the whole line of the Italian 
positions here. This battle lasted all day, all the night 
of June 6 and 7, and well on into the afternoon of June 
7. When it ended the Austrians had gained a foot- 
hold on Monte Lemerle, which a couple of days later 
they improved by driving the Italians completely from 
the summit. But the latter still held the southeastern 
slopes, and withstood the Austrian attempts, continued 
from June 9 to 15, to dislodge them with artillery. On 
June 15, having been heavily reinforced, the Italians 
took the offensive and recaptured the summit and held 
it till the next day, when they were again driven back, 
but again captured it on the 16th. 

On the 17th of June the Austrians attempted to drive 
a wedge between the Italian positions on the Lemerle- 
Magnaboschi line and those to the east of the Val 
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Canaglia. A battle began which lasted two days with 
violent fluctuations, but which ended in the Italians 
remaining in possession of the ground. Here, as else- 
where, they were very badly cut up, their 43rd, 44th, 
149th and 33rd regiments of the line being so com- 
pletely shattered that their survivors were combined 
into one regiment, the 44th, and the others entirely re- 
created from fresh levies. 

Hot fighting also took place further west on the line 
of the Val Canaglia, in front of the Austrian posi- 
tions, on the curved line running from Monte Angio by 
Monte Barco, Panoccio and Belmote to Cesuna, with a 
salient jutting forward on the height of Busibollo. The 
Austrians on this line on June 6 attacked the Italians 
on Monte Pau and its continuations and gained some 
ground. During the next few days the Austrians con- 
centrated a large number of guns on their line and 
bombarded Monte Pau incessantly. On June 10 they 
again attacked in conjunction with the battle further 
east of Mount Lemerle and, while the Austrians only 
gained slightly, the Genoese brigades, defending the 
position, suffered severely from the artillery fire. On 
June 15, 16 and 17 a three days' battle raged, in which 
the Italians not only gave some ground, 1>ut were so 
badly mauled that they were obliged to be repeatedly re- 
inforced to keep their numbers to anything like 
strength and, finally, on June 17, these Genoese brigades 
had to be completely withdrawn, fresh troops taking 
their places. After this, however, for reasons that we 
shall shortly give, the Austrians made no further at- 
tempts to advance. 

Here, as elsewhere, on the whole front the next few 
days saw intense artillery fighting, bufr. neither side 
made any serious effort to engage their infantry: It 
soon became apparent that the Austrian offensive was 
over, and over when the complete attainment of the 
objective was but four miles from their grasp, and the 
Italian defense was weakening in spite of the fact that 
fresh troops by the tens of thousands had been hurled 
into the fray in the effort to hold the invaders back. 

To understand the reason for this halting of the Aus- 
trians, we must look far afield to the borders of Russia 
and Galicia. There in the very early days of June, 
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Brusiloff, the Russian commander, had begun an offen- 
sive against the Austrian lines, as we have already seen, 
and the progress of this offensive had been such that 
by the middle of June Austria had been obliged to draw 
on her troops on the Italian front to stem its tide. The 
very first Austrian troops to go were the reserves, which 
she was holding in the vicinity of Trent, in support of 
this movement against the Italians, and a week or so 
later she was obliged to withdraw a couple of army 
corps from the fighting line itself, thus greatly weaken- 
ing the offensive power of that fighting line. The 
Italians, on the other hand, were now much stronger in 
man power on this front than they had been at the be- 
ginning. 

As early as May 21 General Cadorna had seen that 
there was a strong possibility that the Austrian offen- 
sive would break through his lines into the Venetian 
Plain, and on May 22 he had given orders for the crea- 
tion of a new army to be concentrated at and around 
Vizenza to grapple with this peril. This army was to 
be assembled by June 2, and for the next ten days every 
line of railroad leading from the center and south of 
Italy to Vizenza was choked with troops, artillery and 
supply trains. Many thousands of veteran troops were 
hurriedly brought over from the Carso front by auto- 
mobile with their equipment, and every effort made to 
get this army for the defense of Italian soil together 
quickly. 

This task was, however, made more difficult by the 
continual demand for reinforcements in men and guns 
which came from the fighting front where the new 
levies and the untried reserves could not alone be sent. 
All the minor fronts were heavily drawn on for troops. 
One whole corps was moved from the Carnic Alps to 
the battle line at Pasubio, and still the demand for help 
continued to be heard. 

It is far from appreciated by the average student of 
the war how heavy the Italian casualties were in the 
Austrian offensive on the Trentino front during May 
and June, 1916. For the moment, suffice it to say that 
they were the heaviest suffered by any army in propor- 
tion to the number of men engaged in the same period 
of time, in any movement up to this date in the war. 
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In spite of filling these continual demands for re- 
inforcements and overcoming the other difficulties of 
transportation, etc., by June 20th the Italian General 
Staff did succeed in getting together, at the appointed 
place, a new army called the Fifth, of about 625,000 
men, fairly well equipped and possessing a fair amount 
of artillery, some of which had been hurriedly brought 
from Tripoli and the remainder sent from Toulon and 
Malta. The original purpose of this army had been to 
defend the Venetian Plain, but by June 15 the Italian 
command learned that the Austrians had been obliged 
to send their reserves to Galicia and also had already 
been forced to withdraw some troops from the active 
front, and contemplated the withdrawal of more. This 
knowledge changed the Italian plans, as the Italian com- 
mander saw that the Austrians would no longer be 
strong in men to further develop their offensive, and 
that consequently all danger of their breaking into the 
Venetian Plain was past and a counter-offensive with 
this army was determined on. This counter-offensive 
had two objects: to recover the ground lost to the 
Austrians and, in so doing, to make it not only impos- 
sible to withdraw further troops from this front, but 
even to force the Austrians to either return the troops 
already withdrawn, or to send others, and thus weaken 
their defense against the Russian onslaught. This 
counter-offensive was planned by Cadorna* to drive 
through the Austrian left wing to the Asiago plateau, 
and through the right to Col Santo. 

Had this counter-offensive been carried out, both the 
Austrian wings would have been driven in, and their 
center would have been in a very dangerous position, 
from which it could hardly have extricated itself with- 
out heavy losses of men, and particularly of heavy ar- 
tillery. But the Austrian commander even more fully 
appreciated his position than did Cadorna and, while the 
latter was making ready for an offensive, the former 
was deciding on and preparing a line of defense on 
which the Italian drive could be successfully resisted 
in spite of the overwhelming superiority in men the 
enemy now possessed. 

After consideration, the Austrian leader determined 
to take up his position on the line running south from 
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Rovereto, through the Barcola Pass to Monte Maggio, 
thence across the Arsiero Plateau to the Astico River, 
south of Tonezza. Then crossing the Astico River, the 
line ran in a general sense northeast to Monte Meatta, 
east of the Val d'Assa, where it turned directly north 
and ran by the Portule line of defenses to the frontier. 
This line is immensely strong defensively and has the 
advantage, moreover, of being able to be supported by 
heavy artillery on the Folgaria and Lavarone plateaus, 
and along its whole length looks down on the country 
to the south of it. 

The Italian counter-offensive opened on the Austrian 
left wing in a very mild manner. Here the Alpini re- 
captured the mountain called Castelloni di San Marco 
on the frontier, above the Val Sugana and followed this 
up a couple of days later by retaking the Cima d'Isidoro 
further west, these two captures compelling the evacua- 
tion of Monte Magari and Malga Fossetta by the Aus- 
trians. Minor engagements occupied the next few 
days on this wing. 

About June 21 the Italian left wing began to ad- 
vance, striking northward in the Vallarsa and north- 
eastward from the head of the Posina valley toward 
Pruche, but was strongly resisted and gained but little 
ground. By June 20 guns and men had been massed in 
sufficient quantities on the Italian center, and Cadorna 
delivered a general attack on the whole battle line from 
east to west. For five days the conflict raged violently, 
but with diminishing resistance on the part of the Aus- 
trians, though their line remained unbroken. 

On June 25, however, in the afternoon, the Austrians 
began a general retreat, fighting rear guard actions 
continuously and skillfully, which retreat continued in 
a perfectly orderly manner till the line of defense pre- 
viously determined upon by the Austrian commander 
was reached. It subsequently became known that the 
main forces of the Austrians had begun to withdraw 
on June 22, on which date and the next day all the heavy 
artillery was successfully transported to the new line 
of defense. During the following day and night most 
of the remaining: artillery was also withdrawn and dur- 
ing the night of June 24-25 all the men, except a light 
screen, followed the artillery. By the morning of June 
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28 the rear guards had finished their retreat, and the 
pursuing Italian troops found themselves suddenly and 
emphatically halted. 

During these three days the Italians had reoccupied, 
firstly, the mountains to the east of the Galmarara val- 
ley and, finally, the valley itself. Monte Interotto and 
Monte Mosciagh to the north of Asiago were also re- 
taken and the Val d'Assa as far as the Astico also fell 
into their hands. 

Between Arsiero and Pasubio the Posina was crossed 
to the north, but the advance from Pruche on the Bor- 
cola Pass was defeated, and the movement northward 
in the Vallarsa stopped. 

By June 20 the Italians had come up to a position 
directly facing the Austrian defense line, and the only 
advance thereafter made by them before this front set- 
tled down to calm again was the capture of Monte 
Cimone, directly north of Arsiero, on June 23, after 
several days of effort This gave the Italians a good 
point of observation and enabled their infantry to en- 
trench on its northerly slopes and on the level ground 
immediately to the north of the mountain, thus giving 
them a foothold on the Tonezza Plateau. An inspection 
of the Austrian line of defense convinced the Italian 
commander of the impossibility of making any breach 
therein except at a price higher than there was a mili- 
tary reason to pay, and therefore, after June 30th, the 
bulk of the Italian forces were drawn off and sent to the 
Carso front for use there. Thereafter this Trentino 
front reverted to the dull routine of trench warfare, 
broken only occasionally by trench raids or artillery 
duels, and so continued to the end of the period we are 
considering. 

The Austrians captured in their offensive about 53,- 
000 prisoners, 104 guns, about 800 machine guns and 
inflicted, according to statements made in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies in the middle of June, 1916, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 300,000 total casualties 
on the enemy. The Austrians themselves suffered about 
100,000 casualties, of which about 12,000 were prison- 
ers. They lost almost no artillery and perhaps 200 ma- 
chine guns. In their very skillful retreat they did not 
lose a gun of any size. 
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This Austrian offensive cannot be successful, because 
it did not achieve its objective. That this objective was 
probably not achieved simpl> because the Austrian 
General Staff was obliged to withdraw troops from the 
army, making this offensive just at the moment when 
success seemed within its grasp, or that GeneraF 
Cadorna, though having superior forces, was outgen- 
eralled and outmanoeuvered in the Austrian advance 
and subsequent retreat, particularly in the latter, does, 
not affect this conclusion. 

The only substantial gain made by the Austrians in 
this offensive was that their new defensive line occupied 
a much better strategic and tactical position than the 
line they occupied at its beginning. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ITALIAN DRIVE FOR 

TRIESTE 

On the Isonzo front the whole spring passed quiet- 
ly. From March till August nothing of any impor 
tance took place, though, of course, this time did not 
pass in entire inactivity, skirmishes, patrol clashes and 
artillery duels occurring intermittently. 

According to credible reports reaching us from a 
number of sources, General Cadorna and the Italian 
Staff have always, since the beginning of Italy's at- 
tack on Austria, regarded the Isonzo front as the 
most important of the Italian campaign, and have 
never ceased to believe that on that front, and on that 
front alone, can a strategic victory be won by Italy. 
Such a victory they considered would not alone put 
Italy in possession of Trieste with all the eclat to 
Italian arms which that possession would give, but 
would also have an important modifying effect, in a 
beneficial sense, on the Italian campaigns elsewhere. 

The positive advantages in the capture of Trieste 
are almost obvious. Trieste is one of the largest cities 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and its only great 
port, so that its loss would not only have an important 
effect on Austria's present morale, but on Austria's 
economic future, in that it would cut that Empire of 
50,000,000 people almost completely off from the sea, 
and force her industries and commerce, if they con- 
tinued to, use that port, to pay a continuing tribute to 
those in whose grip it was held. 

In the eyes of Italian statesmen (ignoring, the false 
sentimental claim of the ethnic duty of the inhabitants 
of Trieste with those of Italy, and the falser historical 
claim of Trieste's ever having been politically a part 
of what is in these days understood by the word 
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"Italy" as describing a political entity, which claims 
have been used with good effect to inflame the ig- 
norant mass of the Italian people) this continuing 
tribute which Austrian commerce would have to pay 
to the Italian possessors of Trieste is the chief reason 
which moves them to desire possession of that city. 

As far as the Italian commerce goes, Trieste means 
little or nothing, while its coming into the hands of 
the bankrupt Italian state would be a violent blow to 
the prosperity of the city. This economic advantage 
coincided with military advantage, however, to a 
marked degree- 
Trieste, once taken, the Austrian naval headquar- 
ters at Pola could be attacked from the land side and 
the Austrian fleet driven from its last base to its final 
destruction. Fiume, the Hungarian port to the south, 
would next fall a victim, and then the Italian army 
could, supported by the Allied fleets on the Adriatic, 
work south and overrun the whole Dalmation coast. 
Once in control of the Dalmatian coast, the Adriatic 
would become an Italian lake and, moreover, Italy 
would then be in a position to realize her ambitions 
in the Balkans, which include the annexation of Al- 
bania and Greece, which desire has repeatedly been 
avowed in the Italian newspapers and magazines of 
the soberer sort for years. It is and has been the 
fashion for years to accuse Germany of imperialistic 
visions, but it is very doubtful whether Germany's 
visions, in proportion to the relative importance and 
efficiency of the two countries, are half so imperialistic 
as those which Italy has cherished and avowed for 
twenty years. The reason, probably, why Italy in 
these years was not pilloried with Germany, was be- 
cause it was not suspected that Italy had the strength 
to give these visions substance. 

After the retreat of the Austrians on the Trentino 
front from the advanced positions they had won in 
their June offensive, General Cadorna began prepara- 
tions to attack the Isonzo front as soon as possible 
with the greatest forces he could possibly bring to 
bear. To this end the Italian troops which had beerv 
transferred from the Isonzo front to the Trentino 
were brought back to their original station, and fresh 
reserves were brought up to that front from the re- 
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serve depots all over Italy. In addition, a large num- 
ber of additional guns, some supplied by France and 
Great Britain, were sent to this front, as well as vast 
amounts of war materials and munitions of all kinds. 
These preparations occupied a month, and in the 
early days of August, all was ready for the attack to 
begin. 

The position of the Italian line at the time this at- 
tack began on the Isonzo front was as follows, consid- 
ering only, however, that portion of the front on 
which active fighting thereafter took place: 

Beginning at a point on the west bank of the Isonzo 
river, about two miles south of Plava, this line thence 
ran south, skirting the lower westwardly slopes of 
Monte Sabotino, to the west of Oslavia and of Pervina, 
to the northerly slopes of Monte Podgora, where it 
curved slightly westward, contouring Jjiese slopes 
and the westerly slopes of Monte Calvario, and con- 
tinued to the westward of the town of Podgora, op- 
posite Gorizia ; thence curving eastward, met the 
Isonzo river, curving westward at a point opposite 
the southern suburb of Gorizia, St. Andrea. From 
St. Andrea the Italian line followed the west banks 
of the Isonzo to a point about one mile due east of 
Boschini, where it crossed the river and continued 
south, skirting the westward slopes of Monte San_ 
Michele to just west of Monte Deiseibusi. At this 
point the line, which had been running southward, 
turned slightly to the southeast and ran to the west 
of Selz through La Rocca, through the eastern out- 
skirts of Monfalcone, through the Lisert Marshes, to 
the Adriatic. 

Gorizia, the important Austrian fortress on the east 
bank of the Isonzo and about the middle of the battle 
line, was the real point of attack, since it was abso- 
lutely necessary to take this stronghold before any of 
the further problems could be successfully dealt with. 
Gorizia had been often attacked before, and its ap- 
proaching fall had been frequently heralded to the 
world, but invariably in these previous attacks, when 
the battle smoke cleared away, Gorizia was found still 
defiant in Austrian hands. 

The fact that Gorizia was the main point of attack 
makes a description of its environs pertinent. On the 
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western banks of the Isonzo, to the north of Podgora 
village, rises the Sabotino ridge. Of this ridge the 
northern third was in the hands of the Italians, while 
the remainder, including the highest point of the 
ridge, 1995 feet, was held by the Austrians. On the 
eastern side the ridge drops, abruptly to the Isonzo. 
Monte Podgora and Monte Calvario are the continua- 
tion of the ridge to the southward, but do not attain 
to the same height as the northern portion of the 
ridge. On the eastern side of Monte Podgora the 
ground falls abruptly to the Isonzo, but between the 
crest of the ridge on the west and the slope to the 
Isonzo on the east, is a small table land, on which is 
situated the village of Podgora. Monte Calvario is of 
much the same general topographical characteristics. 
South of Monte Calvario are flatlands, through which 
the battle. line ran for about three miles and then 
crossed the Isonzo. After crossing the river, the line 
followed the contour of the western slope of the 
Monte Michele, one of the hills forming the western 
wall of the Carso Plateau. 

Here on June 25, 1916, just to the west of San 
Martino del Carso, between that place and Segrado, 
the Austrians made a surprise gas attack on the 
Italians and killed 6,000 of them. This is the record 
attack of this character on any front during the war. 
The Isonzo river itself is not a defense of any im- 
portance, as it can be readily forded in most places, 
particularly in summer. 

Gorizia itself lies in a small plain, the continuation 
of the flatlands of the west side of the Isonzo south 
of Monte Calvario, which runs as far south as the 
San Michele ridge, on the east side of the river. But 
to the north rises Monte Santo, 1,800 feet above the 
river, and to the southeast Monte San Gabriele and 
Monte Daniele and their continuing ridges stretch 
southward to Schopass, directly to the east of Gorizia, 
between which and that point is a rugged country, 
rising rather abruptly in the outskirts of Gorizia # to 
a height of 600 feet above the town. 

South of Gorizia the country is flat, but this flatness 
does not extend more than a few miles to the east and 
to the south only reaches to the northern wall of the 
Carso plateau. Through this flat country the river 
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Vippach flows on its way to the Isonzo. From Mount 
Deiseibusi to the Iron Gates, the highest point of this 
Carso plateau is a trifle over ten miles, in which the 
ground rises in a series of steps over 1,500 feet. These 
steps are composed of stretches of barren country 
with boulders, . slabs and the outcroppings of the 
naked stone piercing the scanty soil, heaped together 
in bewildering masses. So that all their way east- 
ward the Italians, until they reached the crest of the 
plateau, would be obliged to force their own way and 
to drag their guns uphill and across a very difficult 
and rugged country. 

For some days previous to August 6, 1916, the 
Italian artillery, which, as has been said, had been 
greatly increased in strength, particularly of the big 
guns, had been bombarding the Austrian positions 
from Sabotino to the sea. 

On August 4 the Italians made a feint attack to 
the east of Monfalcone and took Hills 85 and 121 by 
storm, but were driven almost immediately back to 
their original positions. Nevertheless, this attack suc- 
ceeded in partly deceiving the Austrians as to the 
point at which the evidently impending offensive was 
to be launched. 

Early in the morning of August 6, the bombard- 
ment began very violently, and so continued until 
about four in the afternoon. At this hour the Italian 
artillery began a curtain fire, under cover of which 
their infantry advanced to the assault. 

We shall first describe this assault in the Gorizia 
sector, taking up its history in the San Michele after- 
wards. 

The Italians in the Gorizia area were operating on 
familiar ground. Sabotino ridge had been once before 
captured by them, as had the Podgora and San 
Michete heights, and each had been lost through the 
blunders of the Italian commanders. 

This time the Italian attack on the Sabotino ridge 
was a frontal one, made possible by long months' of 
preparations, by digging and blasting, thus enabling 
the Italians to concentrate large forces in their front 
line trenches, in very close proximity to the Austrian 
advanced defenses. The Austrians, on the other hand, 
were unable, owing to the violence of the Italian ar- 
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tillery bombardments of their advanced trenches, to^ 
do more than hold these lightly, trusting to being able 
to bring up reserves rapidly enough in case of an 
assault thereon. The events proved this calculation, 
false. The Italian assault was delivered so rapidly 
and in such force that the defenders of these advanced 
positions were overwhelmed long before the Austrian! 
reserves could get to their assistance. In fact, in am 
hour from the moment of the beginning of the Italian 
assault, the Austrian advanced positions were all in 
the hands of the enemy, who had dashed forward to 
and established himself upon the highest peak of the 
ridge. This point of vantage, once secured, the whole 
ridge was rapidly cleared of its defenders, and sun- 
down found the Italians in undisputed control of the 
Sabotino as far south as Saint Valentino on the crest 
of the ridge, and Saint Mauro on the Isonzo river to 
the east. 

From Oslavia to Podgora, the sector of the front 
south of the Sabotino proper, the fighting was des- 
perate, and, though the Italians managed to force 
their way by nightfall to a point very near the village 
of Pevina, from near which a bridge crossed the 
Isonzo to the northern suburb of Gorizia, yet the 
Austrians retained the ground between the village and 
the bridge as well as the bridge itself. 

The Podgora sector was the scene of the hardest 
fighting. The Italians made a plunge through the 
northern end of the Austrian line in this sector and 
rushed forward to the Isonzo. Here, however, the 
Austrians were present in strength, and practically 
the entire force which reached the river was cut off 
and captured. But the Italians brought up large num- 
bers of fresh troops and the fight continued far into 
the night, the Italians eventually remaining masters 
of the field to the extent of holding the crest of the 
Podgora ridge, though yielding the ground they had 
won between the village of the same name and the 
river. 

Further south still, the Italians successfully stormed" 
Monte Calvario, and in the low ground south of that 
point and San Andrea, they rather easily went through 
the lightly-held Austrian lines to the river. 
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On the morning of August 7, then, the Austrians 
still held the Pevina bridge and Pevina village, and 
were in some force between Podgora village and the 
Tiver. On Podgora ridge, moreover, small bodies of 
their troops still clung to their original positions. 
Early that day reinforcements were hurriedly sent 
from Gorizia across the river to the positions still 
held by the Austrians, and a most bitter two days' 
fight began from San Mauro to south of Podgora 
village, in which attack was succeeded by counter-at- 
tack day and night. Slowly but surely, however, the 
Italians moved forward and, finally, late in the after- 
noon of August 8, pushed back the Austrians to the 
line of the river. The latter, being again reinforced, 
made a desperate series of counter attacks on the 
Italians, but in vain, and were finally forced to with- 
draw to the eastern bank of the river, destroying the 
bridges as they went. But, as said before, the Isonzo 
crossing in summer offers no difficulty, and that very 
night Italian advance guards crossed the river and 
-entrenched on its eastern banks. The next day, Au- 
gust 9, the main Italian army crossed the Isonzo and 
-entered Gorizia, which the Austrians had evacuated 
the day before, the strenuous defense on the other 
side of the river having given them time to do this 
in good order and after withdrawing all their mobile 
■artillery and nearly all their supplies and munitions of 
war. 

The Austrians fell back to the hills to the east of 
the town, behind which rises the mountain range of 
Selva di Trenova. From their new position they fully 
•and completely commanded the town and citadel of 
Gorizia, the bridges of the Isonzo, and their new 
line of defense was topographically much stronger 
than the one they had been forced out of. So strong 
was it, in fact, that the Italians never ventured to do 
more thereafter than to make occasional thrusts at 
their advance posts, and thus the history of the Ital- 
ian offensive of August, 1916, on this portion of the 
line, ceases with the capture of Gorizia. 

The value of this capture, as far as the town itself 
went, was more moral than military. The taking of 
the bridgehead did, however, have a military value, 
since it completed the Italian possession of this part 
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of the Isonzo line and interposed the barrier of the 
Sabotino ridge and its southern continuation against 
an attack by the enemy on that portion of the Italian 
battle line. In addition, the possession of this ridge 
gave the Italians better observation points than they 
previously possessed. Whether or not these advan- 
tages were worth, purely from a strategic point of 
view, the price in lives which were paid for them is 
another question. 

We will now turn to the course of the battle from 
the point west of Boschini where the original Italian 
line crossed the Isonzo south to the Adriatic. The 
position against which the Italians first directed their 
efforts in this sector was the Monte San Michele and 
the village of San Martino del Carso, and two attacks, 
one lateral from the north, and one frontal from the 
south, were directed against the Austrian defenses at 
these points. 

The attack from the north was delivered by a por- 
tion of those Italian troops which had crossed the 
Isonzo south of San Andrea and had overrun the low- 
lands south of Gorizia as far to the east 31s the river 
Vertoybica, which falls in the Vippach about three 
miles east of the junction of the last named stream 
and the Isonzo. 

The frontal attack was first made on August 6, and 
all this day the Italians hurled themselves against the 
Austrian lines on Monte San Michele in vain. The 
next day, however, the Italian forces to the north 
had got into position and a double attack from the 
north and west was launched. The northern attack 
was successful and the village of Boschini and its de- 
fenses, located on the northern slope of Monte San 
Michele, just south of the juncture of the Isonzo and 
the Vippach, were carried by storm. This gave the 
Italians a foothold on Monte San Michele on the 
northern side. Meanwhile, the attack on the western 
front of the mountain was proceeding violently with 
varying fortunes. Finally, the Italians, overcoming 
the Austrian resistance, broke through on the center 
and overran the whole western slope of the hill, the 
Austrians still holding their positions on the eastern 
slope and the trenches connecting the hill with San 
Martino del Carso to the south. But, as these 
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trenches could be dominated by artillery on Monte 
San Michele, they could only be held until the Ital- 
ians brought their artillery up. 

While these things were taking place on this por- 
tion of the front, the Italians made an onslaught on 
the two hills, 85 and 77, to the east of Monfalcone, at 
which a feint had been made before the real offensive 
opened, and this time they succeeded in capturing hill 
85 and in holding it against powerful counter attacks. 

The battle raged violently on the whole line from 
Monte San Michele south to the sea for the next two 
days, August 8 and 9, and without any appreciable 
changes in the positions. On the evening of August 8, 
the Italians, who had large forces of reserves available 
and who. greatly outnumbered the Austrians, hurled 
forward fresh masses of troops almost continuously in 
desperate assaults upon the Austrian lines, even night 
bringing no relaxation of their efforts, but for these 
two days the Austrian lines held firm. August 10 
the Italians, employing enormous forces, considering 
the length of the battle front, launched a frontal at- 
tack on the whole front from the Vippach to the 
Monte Cosich, northeast of Monfalcone, and a lat- 
eral attack on the north on the line from Boschini to 
San Grado di Merna. The Austrians had, months be- 
fore, prepared a second line of defense on the Carso, 
some three and a half miles to the east of their San 
Michele line, and to this they had been withdrawing 
steadily since the loss of their defenses on Monte San * 
Michele, which they saw would necessitate the aban- 
donment of the whole of their line from the Vippach 
to the Adriatic, and had left on that line only enough 
troops to protect this withdrawal. 

Accordingly, on the 10th, when the Italian attack 
began, these troops fell back, fighting rear guard ac- 
tions as they went. On this first day, August 10, the 
Austrians abandoned all the ground west of the Val- 
lone valley, except to the east of Monfalcone, where 
Hill 121 and the village of Debeli Vrh were still held. 
The Italians, following, occupied the whole of this 
territory and established their advance guards on the 
western sides of the Vallone valley, which runs south 
from the Vippach to the Lisert marshes and cuts ojf 
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the Monte San Michele region from the Carso plateau 
proper. 

On August 12, the Austrian line still continuing to 
retreat, the Italians crossed the Vallone Valley, and 
began the ascent of the first gentle slopes of the eastern 
wall of the Carso Plateau. The only fighting this day 
took place at Nad Logem, a mile south of San Grado 
di Merna, to the north of which point a seiff stand was 
made by the Austrian rear guard. Further to the south 
in the center of their line, the Italians pushed forward 
to a point just beyond the village of Oppacchiasella, 
meeting with little resistance, and occupied Nova Vas. 
Still further south, Debeli Vrh and Hill 121 were taken. 

The Italians had now reached the line on which the 
Austrians elected to make a stand. For the next three 
days the Italian forces were hurled time and time again 
against this line in an effort to find a weak place therein, 
whereat to breach it, but in vain, the Austrian troops 
everywhere holding their positions with great firmness 
and unweakened morale. At the end of this time the 
Italian command saw that further infantry efforts 
against this line were useless, and that the heavy artil- 
lery, which had been left in the rear by the Italian ad- 
vance, would have to be brought up and the Austrian 
positions broken down by shell fire before it would be 
possible for the Italians to pierce their line. Accordingly 
the Italian advance was halted to permit this to be done," 
and this halt lasting till the middle of September, the 
further consideration of the history of this offensive, 
will be postponed till the next volume. 

According to the Italian official statement, up to Au- 
gust 15, the Italian Army had captured in this offensive, 
l &>75& prisoners, of whom 393 were officers, and had 
taken 30 guns, 63 trench mortars, 92 machine guns, and 
large quantities of various kinds of munitions of war. 
On the other hand, the Austrians had captured a trifle 
over 7,000 Italians. The next result of this Italian 
offensive up to this time was that the Italians had gained 
some valuable observation points and had so improved 
their general position on the line between the Monte 
Sabotino Gorizia region in the north, and the Adriatic 
in the south, as to make it possible for them to initiate 
their next offensive from a securer base. 
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During the six months under consideration there had 
been considerable fighting in the various mountain 
fronts, such as that of the Fassa Alps. But this fighting 
was without serious influence on the operations on the 
main fronts, the Trentino and the Isonzo. Furthermore, 
the accounts we have of it are of a very fragmentary 
character. Hence it seems fitting to postpone any ac- 
count of this fighting until we are in possession of 
enough information concerning it to be able to give a 
sequential narrative. 
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ROUMANIA 

CHAPTER I 
ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR 

Before entering into the consideration of our main 
subject, the campaign, it will be advisable to cast a 
rapid glance at the past history of Rumania, and to 
survey somewhat in detail the political events which 
led to her entry into the war. 

The Rumanians, like nearly all the other Balkan 
peoples, are obsessed with an exaggerated {dea of 
their past glories and of their present importance as 
a people. 

Their origin they modestly assert to be pure Ro- 
man, and hold themselves out to the world of today 
as the only unmixed representatives of the rulers of 
the ancient world. 

This rather imaginative origin is founded on the 
fact that Decebalus, the king of the Getae, the origi- 
nal inhabitants of what we now call Rumania, was 
conquered in 106 A. D. by the Emperor Trajen, and 
the modern Rumania became a part of the Roman 
province of Dacia. 

The province of Dacia was, however, considerably 
larger than the Rumania of our day, a fact important 
to remember, since it forms the principal basis for 
the extravagant claims for the territory of their 
neighbors which have lately been advanced both by 
the government and by the people of the modern king- 
dom. Up to 274 A. D., when the Emperor Aurelian 
withdrew his troops from Dacia, the Roman Empire 
maintained garrisons of considerable size in the prov- 
ince. During this occupation Roman colonists flocked 
into the country and Dacia became an exceedingly 
flourishing part of the Empire, so that when the 
power of Rome faded and her legions were with- 
drawn, Roman civilization, which had struck deep 
roots, remained. 

A distinction, is., however, to be drawn between the 
Roman civilization and the Roman colonists and the 
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troops who practised that civilization, since while the 
civilization was drawn from Rome itself, the persons 
were drawn from all parts of Rome's far-flung Em- 
pire. They differed in race and traditions completely, 
as well as often in mother tongue, from the Romans 
of the Imperial City. 

Such was the case with the Romans of Dacia to a 
very large extent ; the connecting link between the va- 
rious ethnic elements being the official language, 
Latin, which was also used most commonly by the edu- 
cated classes. 

From 274 A. D. onward to about the year 500 this 
Roman civilization was preserved to a very great de- 
gree, and had a particularly marked influence on the 
development of the Rumanian language, which was 
even then taking form. 

From the 6th century, however, to the end of the 
1 2th, wave after wave of barbarians, Goths, Huns, 
Bulgarians and Magyars swept over the country, 
almost completely obliterating the Daco-Roman in- 
habitants and practically destroying the civilization 
implanted during the Roman occupation, though cer- 
tain authorities hold that the modern Vlachs are prob- 
ably a remnant of the original Daco-Romans mingled 
with the later body of immigrants from Trans- 
Danubian territories. 

When the 13th" century opened, a mixed race of 
Tartan Slavs and Vlachs occupied Walachia and 
Moldavia. 

In many respects the history of the successive con- 
quests by radically different peoples of the territorv 
of the Rumania of today, greatly resembles that of 
the successive conquests of England and, curiously 
enough, covers approximately the same period, from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the year 1200. 

The histories of Walachia and Moldavia thenceforth 
run separately until 1593. In that year Michael the 
Brave, Voivode of Walachia, united under his rule, 
Walachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania, and thus for 
the first time since the conquest of Trajan the vari- 
ous territorial elements of the province oTDacia were 
united under one scepter. This union only lasted eight 
short jears, or till 1601, when Michael fell from 
power; it is notable in that today its existence is ad- 
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vanced as one of the foundations of the claim by the 
Rumanians to the possession of the Austrian province 
of Transylvania. 

Thereafter the history of Walachia and Moldavia 
again ran separately until they fell under the power 
of the Turk. In the Treaty of Paris (1856) the powers 
guaranteed the integrity of the principalities, though 
maintaining the suzerainty of the Sultan, and in 1858 
separate assemblies for both were established, with a 
central commission for common interests sitting at 
Fokzany. Both of these assemblies were to choose 
their own Prince, but the choice of both fell on the 
same person, Alexander John Cuza, in January, 1859, 
and thus a union of the principalities- was effected. 
This Prince reigned till 1866, when he was compelled 
to abdicate, and Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen was chosen in his stead. This Prince 
proved nimself in his reign of nearly fifty years, sin- 
gularly foresighted and of great ability, and it is due 
to him, more than to any other cause, that Rumania 
was able to eventually achieve her complete independ- 
ence and acquire full membership in the family of 
nations. But the peoples of kingdoms, like those of 
republics, sometimes repay the most signal services 
to them with ingratitude. 

About 1830 the poetic side of their Roman origin 
seized firm hold of the minds of the intellectual ele- 
ments of the Rumanians and, as political events at this 
time in France, the chief of the Latin nations, also 
aroused sympathy, a new Latin movement began, 
which resulted in the adoption of the Latin alphabet, 
the wiping out of all Slavonic and other non-Latin 
words from the language, and the barring of all the 
older literature as not in sympathy with this tendency. 
Intellectually, Rumania became a vassal of France, 
which condition continued till our day, though of late 
there has been some tendency to look to Italy as the 
source of ideas. 

This intellectual dependency h&d some political con- 
sequences. In 1870, at the time of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, an abortive rebellion against Charles broke 
out, due merely to the fact that he was a German 
Prince, while Rumania's sympathy was wholly with 
France in that struggle. 
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In 1878 Rumania took part in the Turco-Russian 
war, as an ally of Russia. As a result of this action 
by her, the Treaty of Berlin made Rumania a fully in- 
dependent state, taking from her a portion of Bes- 
sarabia, but giving to her the Delta of the Danube and 
the Dobrudja. The loss of the portion of Bessarabia, 
Rumania attributed to Russia, and from this time till 
1895 ner relations with Russia were far from friendly, 
but in that year more cordial relations were resumed. 
In 1907 a serious agrarian revolt took place, arising 
from the grievances of the peasants who form the 
bulk of the population, and whose economic and social 
condition greatly resembled that of the Russian serfs 
before the emancipation. This culminated in wild ex- 
cesses and the burning and sacking of towns and vil- 
lages, as well as the houses of the absentee landlords. 
The landlord class in Rumania live mostly in Bu- 
charest, the capital, and are interested in their estates 
only to the extent of the revenues drawn from them. 
Limited in number, nearly all the land of the country 
is in their hands, and it is they, with the politicians 
of the capital, who actually govern the country, which 
they do, naturally, with a considerable eye to their 
own interests. Bucharest, as one result, has ac- 
quired the reputation of being in nearly all senses of 
the word, the most corrupt and degenerate of the Eu- 
ropean capitals, and the politicians are in harmony. 
The comparatively recent discovery of oil in large 
quantities in the kingdom has in late years brought 
large quantities of money into Bucharest, which has 
served to accentuate the already existing depravity. 

In the first Balkan war Rumania played a waiting 
game. When Bulgaria was attacked by Greece and 
Serbia, she saw her opportunity, and mobolizing her 
army, practically without striking a blow, compelled 
Bulgaria to cede to her Silistria and a strip of terri- 
tory south of the Dobrudja. 

On the outbreak of the present war, Charles, who 
had brought Rumania safely through the perils of in- 
fancy, was on the throne, and John Bratianu, a mem- 
ber of one of the largest land-owning families and a 
son of a former Prime Minister, was Prime Minister. 

In 1883 Rumania had entered into an alliance with 
Germany and Austria which, while it had never been 
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ratified by the Rumanian Parliament, had been ad- 
mitted to be binding by all Rumanian governments 
since that time, and was even in August, 1914, ac- 
knowledged to be valid by the government of Mr. 
Bratinau; though at the same time that government 
denied that it was applicable to the then existing^ 
circumstances, in that it provided for intervention by 
Rumania on the side of its allies only in case those al- 
lies were attacked, which the Rumanian government 
did not consider was the case. 

The King, however, disagreed with this view, and 
held that Rumania's engagements under this treaty 
called for her active intervention in the war on the 
side of the Central Empires, and pointed out that 
such participation would enable Rumania to repos- 
sess herself of that portion of Bessarabia which Russia 
had taken from her in 1878, and that Russia's defeat 
would also relieve Rumania from the apprehension 
of seeing that power established at Constantinople. 
Furthermore, such action by Rumania would also en- 
able her to obtain better treatment for the people of 
the same race as the Rumanians, residing in Transyl- 
vania and other Austrian territories who, it pleased 
the Rumanians to think, were being oppressed and 
unfairly treated by the government under which they 
lived, because of the very fact that they were Ru- 
manians by race. 

This belief was one result of the legend among the 
Rumanians that they were the modern representatives 
of the Romans, and with this belief went the convic- 
tion that Rumania should include within its bound- 
aries all such descendants, which would have ex- 
panded Rumania to include all the Roman province 
of Dacia, comprising not only Austrian territory, but 
also Russian. It was manifestly impossible to ac- 
quire both the Austrian and Russian territories in the 
same war, by any conceivable action by Rumania, so 
that a choice as to which one of the two it should be 
attempted to acquire was necessarily forced. 

Mr. Bratianu considered that under these circum- 
stances the wisest course to pursue was to wait till 
the progress of the war should make Rumania's aid* 
more valuable, which would result in her obtaining 
the highest price for her aid with more certainty of 
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the payment of that price than if she fulfilled her 
treaty obligations. For which reason he opposed the 
course favored by the King. To decide this difference 
of views as to the course incumbent on Rumania, be- 
tween the King and the ministry of Mr. Bratianu, an 
extraordinary Crown Council was called by the King 
which met August 5, 1914. This council was com- 
posed of the Cabinet ministers, the ex-Prime minis- 
ters, and the ex-presidents of the two houses of the 
Rumanian Parliament, and the leaders of the impor- 
tant political parties. After considerable discussion 
this council decided against intervention and in favor 
of a declaration of neutrality, which decision was ac- 
quiesced in by the chiefs of the army. Accordingly, 
a proclamation of neutrality was issued. 

A couple of months later Charles died, and his 
nephew, Ferdinand, succeeded him, by which event 
the situation was modified considerably. Bratianu 
seems, from the very beginning of the war, to have 
determined on intervening on one side or tfie other 
at the proper time, when the scales of victory were 
inclining markedly so as to make intervention both 
safe and profitable. About the middle of October, 
1915, he forced an agreement from Russia, just then 
in the midst of her successful advance in Galicia, that 
Transylvania should be allotted to Rumania as a re- 
ward for her neutrality. In November of the same 
year in opening Parliament, Ferdinand gave notice 
that neither his relationship to the German royal 
house nor the treaties with Germany and Austria 
would hinder Rumania's achieving her ideal of partly 
re-constructing Dacia at the expense of one of her 
neighbors. Towards the beginning of 191 5 when the 
Russians invaded Bukowina and the British made the 
Rumanian government a loan of £5,000,000, interven- 
tion seemed near. The reserves were called up, but 
the Russians retreated in Bukowina and the reserves 
were ' disbanded. 

Later came the entrance of Italy into the war, and 
it looked for a time as though Rumania would follow 
Italy's example, both as to action and as to side. 

Two difficulties, however, had to be solved: First, 
Rumania was unable to supply herself with explo- 
sives, etc., for a war of any severity or continuance, 
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and the route through Russia, owing to various diffi- 
culties of transportation, was too feeble a reed to rely 
on. To insure a supply of these absolute necessities 
of war, Bratianu concluded to wait until the Dar- 
danelles were forced, which he thought would be soon. 
The other difficulty was that the financial arrange- 
ments, so to speak, with Russia were not completed. 
For remaining neutral, Transylvania, if Russia won 
the war, was a fair price, but for positive intervention on 
the Russian side, the thrifty Bratianu demanded much 
more. What this much more should be, could not be 
agreed upon readily, and so much time was consumed 
in negotiations that before these had even approached 
solution, von Mackensen had fallen like a thunderbolt 
on the Russians in Galicia and scattered their army to 
the four winds, and the naval attack on the Darda- 
nelles had failed. Evidently it was then too dangerous 
for Rumania to join the Entente Powers. 

This danger grew greater all the spring and sum- 
mer of 1915. The Dardanelles campaign became more 
and more certainly a failure ; Russia retreated continu- 
ally on all her fronts, and Bulgaria's actions were puz- 
zling. The situation was not one which appealed to 
a gentleman who desired all possible gain with a 
minimum of risk. In the middle of the summer it is 
reported that negotiations with the other side were 
undertaken, and it is stated that Austria and Ger- 
many offered Rumania the cession of Bukowina and 
the reversion of Bessarabia to join them, besides cer- 
tain guaranties regarding the lot of the peoples of Ru- 
manian blood in Austrian territories. Whether this 
is true and was declined by Bratianu, owing to his 
fear that the Bessarabian portion of the price could 
not be delivered, as he says, or untrue as the Teutons 
state, we do not know positively at the present time. 
At all events, nothing was done. 

The summer passed, and^ in the autumn Bulgaria 
mobilized and the attack on Servia began. Rumania 
had a treaty with Servia similar to that between 
Greece and Servia which bound Rumania to come to 
the assistance of Servia in the event that she was at- 
tacked by Bulgaria, and Servia now demanded the 
fulfillment of this treaty. But Bratianu took the 
same ground as did the King of Greece, that, in view 
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of the fact that Servia was attacked, not by Bulgaria 
alone as the treaty coutemplated, but by Bulgaria 
plus Germany and Austria, the treaty did not apply, 
and refused to move. He was, however, fortunate 
enough to escape the stream of abuse and calumny 
which was poured on Constantine by all the venial 
and mendacious pens of Grub Street, in the "Reptile 
Press" of the Entente Powers. And indeed Bratianu 
was justified; at that time Rumania had no arrange- 
ment with Russia and, while possessing enough am- 
munition for the beginning of a campaign, did not 
have enough to carry it through, and, furthermore, 
there were not enough factories of explosives in Ru- 
mania to supply this lack. Hence for Rumania to have 
entered the war then would have been to commit na- 
tional suicide. There is no treaty which has ever 
been written, or which ever could be written, the 
keeping of which would justify the statesmen of any 
country in doing an act which would end the politi- 
cal existence of that country, the pseudo-sentimental- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The government had, in the early days of the wa-, 
prohibited the export of grain. This had had the ef- 
fect of holding a large portion of the crop of 1914 in 
the country, Rumania producing a quantity of grain 
far in excess of her own needs. In the autumn of 1915 
another large surplus amount of grain resulted from 
the new crop. The impossibility of sale of this grain, 
as long as exportation thereof was prohibited, pro- 
voked great discontent and unrest among the land- 
owners, and Bratianu skilfully took advantage of these 
conditions to kill three birds with one stone. These 
were: the satisfying of the Rumanian agriculturists 
by providing them a market for their grain, the 
strengthening of the financial position of Rumania by 
bringing very considerable sums of gold into the 
country, and the mollifying of both sets of belliger- 
ents by dividing the grain between them and not al- 
lowing all to go to one side or the other. The gov- 
ernment organized the Central Grain Export Commis- 
sion, which proceeded to sell to the Austro-Germans 
50,000 car-loads of grain in the middle of December, 
at the very high price of $32,500,000, plus an export 
duty of 18 per cent. Four weeks later 80,000 car-loads 
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were sold to a British syndicate, also at an exorbitant 
price, and in addition the granting of a new loan for 
Rumania by London. It was now again the turn of 
the Teutons, and shortly after, a second sale of 140,000 
car-loads was made to them, of which the majority 
was delivered before Rumania's entrance into the war. 
Finally, on April 29, 1916, all the remaining flour in 
the country was bought up by the British. 

It may be remarked here that in the sequel these 
British purchases proved a dead loss. For obvious 
reasons it was impossible to ship them out of the 
country, and in the Teutonic invasion of Rumania a 
large portion of these purchases was captured by the 
Teutons, while the remainder was burned or otherwise 
destroyed. In addition to these official transactions, 
a very considerable quantity of grain and other food- 
stuffs, as well as supplies of other kinds needed by 
the Central Empires were brought over from southern 
Russia by enterprising merchants of the Rumanian 
ports on the Black Sea, and in some mysterious man- 
ner found their way into Austria. This commerce in 
all except grain, had indeed been in existence ever 
since the beginning of the war, and while probably 
known to the government, had few or no obstacles 
thrown into its way. To offset this commerce, Bra- 
tianu prudently forbade war supplies for Turkey pass- 
ing through Rumanian territory from Austria. 

On November 29 the Rumanian Parliament was as- 
sembled for the first time in a year, and a violent de- 
bate on the foreign policy of the government imme- 
diately took place between the three factions therein, 
the pro-Allies, the Moderates and the pro-Germans. 
The government allowed a full expression of opinions 
by representatives of all factions, but itself made only 
a very cautious statement and, finally, after obtaining 
a vote of confidence in both houses, adjourned Parlia- 
ment for five weeks. 

During this recess, an arrangement was apparently 
effected between the government, the Entente minis- 
ters, and the political parties of the country favoring 
Rumania's intervention on the side of the Entente 
Powers, looking to the ultimate entrance of Rumania 
into the war in opposition to the Central Empires. 
At all events, from this time forward the attacks on 
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the government by the Federationists, as these parties 
were collectively called, ceased, and when the Parlia- 
ment reassembled it occupied itself with financial and 
routine business only till its final adjournment on 
April 16. From the very first moment of the war Ru- 
mania, politically and socially, had been divided into 
two camps, one of which favored Rumania's being 
faithful to her treaty engagements; the other advo- 
cated the repudiation of these engagements and the 
entrance of the country into the conflict on the oppo- 
site side. 

Both the Entente and the Central Powers, through 
their diplomatic representatives, used every possible 
means to sway the public opinion of the country to 
their side. Newspapers and political leaders were 
bought, flying squadrons of women of social impor- 
tance or of great attractiveness were enlisted, the 
financial establishments of various kinds enrolled, and 
the power of commercial relations of all kinds in- 
voked. This struggle centered in Bucharest, the capi- 
tal. This town, as has already been said, had the 
reputation of being the most corrupt and gayest in 
one sense of that word, of the European capitals, but 
never in all its history did corruption, veniality, and 
sensuousness reign so absolutely as from August, 
1914, to August, 1916. Money flowed like water, and 
no one who it was thought could in any way affect the 
result, was barred from dipping into the golden 
stream, nor from the smiles of interested beauty. 

The Rumanian leaders of the pro-Germans were 
Carp, Stere and Marghiloman, while those of the pro- 
Ally faction were Filipescu and Take Joescu. The lat- 
ter gentleman is reported to have been able at the end 
of the first year to purchase a $600,000 home in Bu- 
charest with a portion of his, he owning a newspaper, 
let us say, journalistic profits. 

For a long time the struggle was doubtfulin its 
issue, now one side, now the other, seeming to have 
the upper hand, with each side bitterly attacking the 
government for not adopting the course it advocated. 
Originally there was a small party favoring a strict 
neutrality, but as the struggle went on, these were lit- 
tle by little absorbed by either the pro-Ally or the pro- 
German faction. 
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In June Brusiloff opened his theatrical offensive in 
Galicia and this, coupled with the resulting failure of 
the Austrian offensive in Italy, was the signal for the 
opening of the final campaign of the pro-Ally inter- 
ventionists which ended in success two months later. 
Russia aided these interventions in such campaign by 
applying all the political pressure possible to the Ru- 
manian government, finally, late in July, even threat- 
ening to treat Rumania as an enemy unless she en- 
tered the war on the Entente side immediately. This 
Russian pressure aggravated the already bitter feeling 
between the Rumanian factions, and passions ran high 
in the country itself. 

We must, however, consider this Russian threat 
merely as a part of the scenery of the play, for Bra- 
tianu had several months before made his choice in 
the recess of Parliament, and had demanded the sat- 
isfactory arrangement of three matters by the Entente 
Powers, as the final step in the closing of the bargain. 

The first was the providing of explosives and other 
munitions of war, which Rumania lacked. This ques- 
tion presented no great difficulties in principle, but the 
getting of these supplies to Rumania was not so easy 
on account of her isolated position, and took time. 
But it was ultimately solved, largely through the ef- 
forts of France. In the middle of June, the first train 
with munitions entered the country from Russia, and 
regular supplies thenceforth were assured. 

The second question was that of compensation. 
Rumania had already the promise of the Entente 
Powers of tearing Transylvania from Austria and the 
gift thereof to her in consideration of remaining neu- 
tral. But between remaining neutral and taking an ac- 
tive part in the war on the side of the Entente 
Powers, there was a vast differece in the eyes of Mr. 
Bratianu, and such difference had to be provided for 
in the compensation. This was finally settled by the 
Entente Powers guaranteeing to her the possession 
of the Banat of Temesvar and the county of Mara- 
maros, in addition to Transylvania. These Austrian 
territories Russia already counted as hers, though they 
still were soils virgin of Russian feet. 

The third question was strategic in its nature, and 
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involved the campaign Rumania was to conduct 
which, to a very great degree, depended on the mili- 
tary assistance the Allies would be able to furnish her 
In Rumania and elsewhere. This, however, will be 
'thereafter considered in its appropriate place. 

The settlement of these matters to mutual satisfac- 
tion occupied several months, but finally, on August 
17, a convention between Rumania and the Allies was 
secretly signed. The next few days were exciting 
ones, for some inkling of the fact of the signing of this 
convention leaked forth, but on August 25 King Fer- 
dinand sent for Maiorescu, one of the pro-German 
leaders, and he!4 a long conference with him, which 
perplexed the country, in view of the existing rumors. 

This perplexity was not, however, to last long. On 
August 26 a special number of the "Victorul," the of- 
ficial journal, called a meeting of the Crown Council 
for ten o'clock the next day, August 27. On the as- 
sembling of this Council, the King came straight to 
the point and announced to its members that he had 
■decided on immediate war on Austria-Hungary. The 
Crown Council, confronted, practically, with an ac- 
complished fact, necessarily, though with several dis- 
senting voices, approved the decision. 

It will be noted that the representatives of the Ru- 
manian people, "the Rumanian Parliament, were not at 
all consulted in this proceeding, the Crown Council 
being a body, all of whose members were chosen by 
the King, and, therefore, hardly competent from the 
viewpoint of "democracy" to give that consent of the 
governed, which has been so often proclaimed by the 
Allies as being so absolutely essential to governmental 
action of any important character. Presumably, after 
the war, when they have completed reforming the 
governments of Germany and Austria according to 
the tenets of parliamentary democracy, the Allies will 
not, conveniently, forget to remedy this defect in Ru- 
manian governmental institutions. The mere fact 
that this undemocratic method was to their advantage 
in the war will not, of course, deter the Allies from 
reforming it, in the interests of that "democracy" for 
which they have so often and so stridently announced 
they are fighting. i 

The die being cast, a note formally declaring war 
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on Austria was at once handed to the Austrian min- 
ister, and another nation entered the war. In addi- 
tion to being prime minister during the two years im- 
mediately preceding this declaration of war, Mr. Bra- 
tianu had also supervised the preparations of Ru- 
mania for war, by holding the post of minister of war. 
This office he now resigned to a brother. 

Considerable criticism by persons of simple and old- 
fashioned ideals, of the conduct of Mr. Bratianu has 
made itself heard from time to time since Rumania's 
entrance into the war, but these criticisms, to some 
degree, at least, appear to ignore both the difficulties 
arising from Rumania's geographical position and 
the political situation during this time. In so far as 
they impugn Mr. Bratianu's motives, they appear also 
to ignore all extenuating circumstances. 

These criticisms point out that Rumania made of a 
treaty of alliance of many years' existence, from which 
she had reaped commercial and political advantages of 
considerable importance, a "scrap of paper," and that 
Rumania had sold herself, body and soul, to the high- 
est bidder, Mr. Bratianu acting as auctioneer. 

But assuming these things were true, they were 
done at least openly and frankly, as far as Mr. Bra- 
tianu was concerned. There is no evidence that he 
himself was swayed by other motives than those of in- 
creasing the territorial possessions, and the prestige 
of his country, and in attempting to make the best 
bargain to secure these objects he unquestionably 
showed qualities of high order, not the least of wWh 
was his candor. He never veneered crass commer- 
cialism with hypocrisy and called the product motives 
of "humanity." 

That the sequel proved that he had backed the 
wrong horse was one of those errors of judgment from 
which no human being is exempt. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PREPARATION FOR 

THE ATTACK 

The entry of Rumania, after two years of intensive 
preparations, into the war on the side of the Allies, was 
naturally received by the Allies with every manifestation 
of extreme joy, and the press of the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries in particular teemed with predictions that this was 
"the beginning of the end." This prediction had the 
luck to be justified by subsequent events, though in a 
totally different sense from the one intended by these 
prophets. Superficially the moment was well chosen. 
Germany, after months of effort, had, in popular opin- 
ion, failed in her offensive against Verdun in the west. 
In Galicia, Brusiloff had made considerable advances 
and had overrun Bukowina, thus adding to the ease of 
communication by rail between Russia and Rumania. In 
Macedonia, Serrail had succeeded in firmly establishing 
himself at Salonica, and his army had been greatly in- 
creased in strength. 

In the theory of Rumania and the Allies, Germany 
had been so bled white in France that it would be im- 
possible for her, on account of lack of men, to aid Aus- 
tria in defending herself against this latest foe. Austria 
herself already had more than she could handle to repel 
the Russians in Galicia and the Italians on her southern 
front. Turkey was not taken into consideration at all. 
Only Bulgaria to the south was considered not fully 
occupied, but occupation was to be provided for her, if 
she ventured to move against Rumania, by a sustained 
attack in force on the Macedonian front by Serrail's 
troops. 

Some political strategy was shown by Rumania in only 
declaring war on Austria-Hungary. Such strategy was 
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adopted in the hope that if no declaration of war was 
made on Germany, Bulgaria and Turkey, they would 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to re- 
main strangers to the quarrel between Rumania and 
Austria. Thus a situation would be created analogous 
to that obtaining at this time as regards Italy, which 
country was waging war on Austria only, and was at 
peace with Germany and the other members of the group 
of the Central Empires. 

The advantages to Rumania of such a limited war 
were obvious, since in such case her southern frontiers 
would be perfectly undisturbed, while to her northern, 
Germany would send no troops to aid Austria in defeat r 
ing the projected larceny of Transylvania by the Ruma- 
nian troops and those forces with which Russia has 
agreed to assist Rumania. 

But Germany, which throughout this war has not con- 
tented herself with extending merely "moral support/' 
plus a few thousand men, and the unrestrained aid of her 
press, to her Allies, declared war on Rumania the day 
following Rumania's declaration of war on Austria, and 
both Bulgaria and Turkey almost immediately followed 
suit. 

Thus Rumania's hopes for a limited war on Austria 
only were shattered and the problem presented itself to 
her in a much graver aspect than she had really expected 
and that she had been told by her Allies to expect. From 
the map of Rumania, it will be at once noticed that, con- 
sidered as a whole, the shape of the country is roughly 
like an inverted L of which Moldavia forms the per- 
pendicular and Walachia the horizontal. 

The strategic problems which the Rumanian General 
Staff were obliged to consider in preparation for their 
campaign only affected Walachia on their defensive side. 
On all but its western side Moldavia was surrounded by 
friendly territory or by territory which Brusiloff's armies 
held, and on the western side, a barrier of rugged moun- 
tains only traversed by a comparatively few and easily 
held passes, separated it from Austria-Hungary, so that, 
as far as this portion of Rumania was concerned, the 
defensive strategy was simple. These passes, while 
easily held, were also practicable, to a varying extent, 
for an offensive, and an army advancing northward from 
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western Walachia, would be able easily to reach the 
Maros and Alt valleys in Austrian territory and when 
there, would be in a position to outflank the armies of 
the enemy opposing the northward advance of this army 
of western Walachia. 

The principal of these passes are six in number. The 
most northerly is the Borgo pass, 4100 feet, which leads 
from Bukowina to the Britritz river valley. Next comes 
the Tolges, 2150 feet, leading into the upper Maros 
Valley, then the Bekas, 1890 feet, then the Gyrmes, 2445 
feet, through which runs a railway, then the Oituz, 2900 
feet, and finally, the Bodza, 2125 feet. 

Walachia, however, was in a totally different situation/ 
On the north it was separated from Transylvania by 
the main chain of the Carpathians, here not as high as 
on the western frontier of Moldavia, and traversed by 
many easy passes, some of which were practicable for 
the heaviest artillery. These latter passes also lead to 
the most important towns in southern Transylvania, 
Kronstadt and Hermannstadt. 

Directly south of Kronstadt is the Tomos pass, 3475 
feet, through which runs the railway connecting that 
town with Bucharest, as well as a good road. A few 
miles to the west of this Is the higher, 4175 feet, Torz- 
burger Pass, through which also runs a good road. 

Still further west is the easiest pass of all, the "Roten 
Turn," (Red Tower) Pass, 1485 feet, which is trav- 
ersed both by a railway and a road as well as the River 
Olt (Aluta), and which affords easy access to Hermann- 
stadt. Th£ last important pass on the west is the Szur- 
dok, 1720 feet, which is crossed by a good road leading 
from the station of Lipazeny in Hungary to the head of 
a Rumanian branch railway at Targul. 

From the foregoing description of these passes on the 
Walachian border, it will be seen that, while not so easy 
to defend as those on the Moldavian frontier, they of- 
fered greater facilities for the main offensive. 

The western frontier of Walachia from the Szurdok 
Pass to Orsova is formed by a chain of hills of medium 
height but of considerable ruggedness and easily de- 
fended, while from Orsova south, the Danube River 
formed the frontier. Near the Iron Gate the main line 
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from Budapest and Belgrade to Bucharest crossed the 
river on a ferry. 

From Orsova as far as the beginning of the Dobrudja, 
the frontier between Rumania and Servia and Bulgaria 
is formed by the Danube River. On this part of its 
course the river is about a mile wide, varies in depth 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet, and flows through a 
low, flat valley which occasionally contracts to two miles 
in width, and occasionally expands to eight. On the 
Rumanian side all the way to Galatz the river is lined 
by a chain of shallow lakes connected by deep marshes. 
The southern bank, and this characteristic also remains 
true thereof as far as Galatz, rises rather steeply above 
the river and commands the Rumanian shore. 

At the southerly end of the Dobrudja, the frontier 
turns southeast from the Danube to a point northeast of 
Rustchuk and thence runs to a point on the Black Sea, 
a little north of the Bulgarian port of Varna. This 
frontier is a mere line drawn arbitrarily across the coun- 
try and completely destitute of any natural defenses, and 
hence open to attack. 

But between the Dobrudja and Walachia proper, the 
Danube runs through Braila and Galatz, to the Black 
Sea, its stream forming an almost impassable bar- 
rier to any attempt to advance westward from the 
Dobrudja on Bucharest. In this distance there is only 
one bridge at Cernavoda, where the railroad from 
Bucharest to Constanza on the Black Sea crosses the 
river on one of the longest bridges in the world. But 
before this bridge is reached the two fortresses on the 
eastern shore of the Danube, Silistria and Tutrakan, 
would have to be taken by an invading army moving 
northeastward through the Dobrudja. This feat the 
Rumanians considered highly improbable of perform- 
ance, since a Bulgarian army invading the Dobrudja 
would not only have to struggle with the natural diffi- 
culties which the country itself presents and the difficul- 
ties of maintaining its lines of communication as it moved 
eastward, but would also at this time have had its right 
flank continually attacked, without much possible chance 
of defence, bv Russian warships on the Black Sea. 

The Rumanians, therefore, felt fairly secure on the 
southern frontier of Walachia, though they admitted 
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that the frontier of the Dobrudja was weak, and that an 
attack thereon might succeed to a limited, but only to a 
limited, extent. 

As to the forces of the enemy, the Rumanian General 
Staff knew at the time Rumania declared war that the 
Moldavian and Walachian frontiers of Austria-Hungary 
were defended by very small forces only; that on the 
western frontier, such Austrian and Bulgarian troops 
as there were, were only numerous enough to hold that 
portion of Servia wherein they were stationed, while to 
the south the Bulgarians and Austro-Germans were fully 
occupied on the Macedonian front, holding back Serrail's 
armies which just before Rumania's entrance in the war 
had begun a general attack for the express purpose of 
preventing any of the Bulgarian or Teutonic troops on 
that front being taken therefrom and sent to attack the 
southern frontier of Rumania. 

The Rumanian General Staff also thought they knew 
that Germany was using such forces of men on her own 
account in France and Belgium and in supporting Aus- 
tria against the offensive of the Russians under Brusiloff 
on the eastern front, that this power could not get to- 
gether a new army to help Austria repel any attack on 
Transylvania that Rumania might make. Austria was 
considered by the Rumanian General Staff to be abso- 
lutely unble either to spare any men form her Italian 
and Russian frontiers, or to raise fresh levies in the 
Empire to repel a Rumanian attack. 

Such being the factors in the general strategic situa- 
tion in the eyes of the Rumanian General Staff, the great 
problem of which of two conflicting strategic plans of 
campaign to adopt presented itself for solution. 

The first plan, which was more showy, was to leave 
the southern frontier to iake care of itself largely, and 
to pour north and west through the Carpathian passes 
from Walachia and Moldavia into Austria-Hungary as 
rapidly as possible, to beat down such weak defense as 
was to be reasonably anticipated, and to overrun not only 
Transylvania but Tamesvar and Marmos as well. In 
this operation the Russians, who were advancing in 
southeastern Galicia and Bukowina, were expected to 
continue that advance and thus to lend the powerful aid 
of a supporting offensive on the northeast. At the same 
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time a second but minor offensive was to be launched 
westward from the base of Turnu Severin towards 
Orsova and the Iron Gates in order to keep the Austrians 
busy. 

The second strategic plan was less brilliant but far 
more sound. By it the passes of the Carpathians were to 
be seized and held, but the stress of the offensive was 
to be directed against Bulgaria, and the bulk of the 
Rumanian army thrown on Sofia after crossing the 
Danube opposite Rahovo, as had been done in 1913, or 
at some other convenient point. Then a drive through 
Bulgaria was to be made, the forces of that Kingdom 
dispersed, and a rear attack launched on the Macedonian 
line of the Teutonic Allies, helped by a simultaneous 
frontal attack by Sen-ail's army. 

But Rumanian popular opinion was practically unani- 
mously in favor of the first plan, since by it the work 
of freeing their "abused brothers", in Hungary would 
be at once begun. The gratification of which desire it 
Rumanian politicians. Furthermore, the Austrian fron- 
was considered, would have the effect of stiffening the 
morale of the nation as nothing else could do by the 
Rumanian politicians. Furthermore, the Austrian fron- 
tier being so lightly held, it was thought that. success 
was certain and thus not only would Transylvania, etc., 
be "liberated," but this very liberation would in itself 
strike a heavy blow at Austria's economic resources. 

Much the same problem of strategy had presented it- 
self to the French in regard to an offensive in Alsace- 
Lorraine early in the war, and to the French and British 
in the manner of the attack on Constantinople. In these 
cases, as in the present one, the sounder and safer prin- 
ciples of strategy were disregarded and the more dan- 
gerous and more spectacular adopted. 

Moved by the considerations above set forth, the 
Rumanian General Staff decided on an immediate offen- 
sive against Transylvania, as soon as war was declared 
on Austria. 

The disposition of the Rumanian army, which then 
numbered about 600,000 men, on August 28, 1916, was 
as follows: The First Army under General Culcer ex- 
tended over a front of about 120 miles from Orsova to 
south of the Red Tower Pass, where it took contact with 
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the Second Army under General Averescu, which held 
the line from this point to as far eastward as the Oituz 
Pass, a distance of ioo miles. From the Oituz Pass to 
the northwest corner of Moldavia, 150 miles away, 
where it joined the Ninth Russian Army under General 
Lechitsky, stretched the Fourth Rumanian Army com- 
manded by General Presan. The Third Rumanian Army, 
under General Asian, was assigned the task of guarding 
the southern frontier and the Dobrudja from Orsova to 
the Black Sea, of which frontier, 270 miles was consti- 
tuted by the Danube, with a land frontier stretching 
from about 10 miles west of Tutrakan to the Black Sea, 
a distance of about 100 miles. 

It will thus be seen that the total length of the addi- 
tional battle front, to be added to those already existing, 
created by Rumania's entrance into the war, was about 
750 miles. These armies on the northern front of 
Rumania had been moved into position several days be- 
fore the declaration % of war, and on August 28, the order 
to advance into Austria having been given, the frontier 
was crossed at eighteen points. 

As this brings us to within three days of the end of 
the period treated of in this volume, we will leave the 
Rumanian troops in this position and begin the history 
of their actual campaigns in the volume following. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Allies, as we have seen in the last volume, after 
their overwhelming defeat in the Serbian campaign, 
had fallen back across the Greek frontier and installed 
themselves without the consent and against the pro- 
test of the Greek government, in Greek territory, with 
their headquarters in the old city of Salonica. 

The first few months of their stay there, were occu- 
pied in re-organizing and. re-inforcing their armies, as 
well as fortifying their positions in general and the 
city of Salonica and its environs in particular. At first 
the army of the Allies only numbered about 200,000 
and consequently the whole of northern Greece could 
not be occupied, so a comparatively short line was 
settled upon as the permanent defensive position, 
which was through its topography a naturally strong 
one. On the west this line begins at the mouth of the 
Vardar river, which on the last portion of its course to 
the sea is bordered by wide marshes, and is therefore 
rather easy to defend. This river was then followed 
northward as far as the Topshin station on the rail- 
road running northward from Salonica to Ghevgelj. 
From Topshin station the line then turned due east 
and ran to a point near Stavos on the Gulf of Orfano. 
This portion of the defensive line on the east was very 
strong, over 20 miles of it being protected by the lakes 
of Langhaza and Beshik Gol, while a large portion of 
the remainder was defended by the hills which cover 
Salonica on its northern side. The whole line from 
the mouth of the Vardar to the Gulf of Orfano was 
about 50 miles Jong. 

North of the line the Allies also held a strong ad- 
vanced po3ition in the rough country stretching be- 
tween Lake Dorian and Lake Butkovo, and eventually 
their main position was moved to that line, but on 
March 1, 1916, the Allied main line was as above 
described. 

Behind this line Salonica was fortified with every 
device known to military art, as the successful holding 
of 'tfiis city was deemed absolutely essential to any 
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possible future success in this field of operations, and 
thus the ancient city added a new chapter to her al- 
ready varied history. 

It has often been asked why, when the Alles in com- 
paratively small force retreated into northern Greece, 
the victorious Teutons and their Allies did not im- 
mediately follow them over the frontier and crush 
them completely, in place of allowing them to remain 
in northern Greece and in Salonica all the winter of 
1915-1916 undisturbed, in the work of increasing their 
armies and strengthening their positions. 

The answer to this oft repeated question is probably 
because the Teutons themselves were not present on 
the frontier in strong enough force, to advance alone, 
against the Allied army which even then numbered 
nine divisions, three French and six British. The 
Teutonic governments considered that in the event, 
that Bulgarian troops should participate in a crossing 
of the Greek frontier, Greek public opinion would be- 
come so inflamed that the Greek government would be 
forced to oppose such Bulgarian invaders with the 
Greek army. Be this the true answer to this question 
or not, the Allies remained undisturbed all winter. 

By the spring their army had been brought up to 
300,000 men and the territory they occupied had been 
completely prepared to resist any advance of their 
enemies. Not only had fortifications of all kinds been 
built, but roads had been made, light railroads ruuning 
from Salonica in all directions to their lines con- 
structed, and thus the transportation problem on land 
had been almost completely solved by adding to the 
existing railroads these new constructions. 

The existing lines of railway were three in number. 
One running to the west led to Monastir. Another 
running" north connected Salonica with Nish, Belgrade 
and ultimately Central and Western Europe, while a 
third running to the east led towards southern Bul- 
garia and Turkey. The natural defenses of the basin, 
at the bottom of which Salonica lies, were on the land 
side a completely circumscribing wall of mountains. 
This wall begins to the southwest of the city in 
Olympus which shoots upward 10,000 feet. From 
Olympus and its group the Vermion chain averaging 
5000 feet in height, runs due north, about 40 miles 
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west of Salonica to the Greek border, where it con;- 
nects with the Nerechka range running northwest into 
Serbia. There it connects with another chain, the 
Nidge Planina, which runs northeast to the Vardar 
river. From this point the Balasitsa and Pirm ranges 
run east along the frontier. From the latter range the 
Krusha and Beshik Dagh ridge run south and through 
the peninsula of Chalcidice to the Aegean sea. 

Through these mountain chains pass four rivers, the 
Vistritsa, the Bistritsa, the Vardar and the Struma, 
whose valleys form the highways from the west and 
north to the Salonica plain. 

South of Salonica is the sea by which the city, com- 
municates most largely with the outer world. Salonica 
itself is an extremely old town. Originally, as far as 
we know, Athenian, it became Macedonian 300 years 
before Christ. Then later becanie an important city 
in Rome's Imperial days, on the high road between 
Rome, the old capital, and Constantinople, the new 
capital of the Empire. After the fall of the Empire, 
it had many masters, and ultimately put itself under the 
protection of Venice, from whom it was finally torn 
by the Turks in 1430, to become Greek in 1913, but 
only in name. For Salonica today is, curiously 
enough, a Jewish city, more than half its inhabitants 
being of the Hebrew race, and its prevailing language 
is Spanish. This results from the fact that the Turks, 
who are a very tolerant people, permitted thousands 
of Spanish Jews, at the time of the persecutions in 
Spain, to find a refuge in Salonica, where they re- 
mained and prospered, at this day owning most of the 
town. 

The army which the Allies gathered during the 
winter was a remarkable one, comprising, as it did, 
representatives of many utterly diverse races. There 
were, for instance, in the British forces, whites from 
Ireland, Scotland, England, New Zealand, Australia, 
the Fiji Islands, blacks from Nigeria and South Af- 
rica. The French force also comprised whites from 
France, Moors, Berbers and Arabs from North Africa, 
blacks frotii the Senegal, half breeds from the Island 
Colonies, Chinese from Annam and Cochin China. To 
this already rather mixed assemblage were added, in 
fhe course of the next few months, Serbians, Egyp- 
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tians, Italians. Russians of various races, Montene- 
grins, and the non-descript helots of Eleuthoros 
Venezelos. A racial mixture probably without parallel 
in any modern army. Naturally this force lacked co- 
herence, and as three-quarters of them were either 
raw or very second-rate troops, the army which they 
composed was not and never has been a military force 
of great potentialities. 

Besides the inherent weaknesses springing from 
its peculiar composition, this army suffered greatly 
from the climate. This in summer is very hot, and in 
winter very cold and damp, and besides is subject to 
very violent changes. In addition to the discomfort 
caused by these inconsistencies of temperature, a 
more positive evil developed later in the form of an 
acute malarial fever, very difficult to deal with and to 
some degree at least infectious, as was • afterwards 
found, when some of the troops who had suffered 
therefrom on this front, were transferred to the west- 
ern front. 

/To cap the climax, a political general, Serrail, was 
placed in supreme command of this military Tower of 
Babel, on February 16, 1916. 

Serrail, previous to this appointment, had been in 
command of the French forces, and as such had, in 
December, proceeded to arrest the consular represen- 
tatives of the Central Powers in the Greek city of 
Salonica, these representatives having theretofore been 
granted their exequaturs to exercise their functions 
in that city by the Greek government. After their 
arrest these consuls were imprisoned for a short time 
and then taken to Toulon and sent home. 

On January 12 the Allies, by way of precaution, 
proceeded to blow up the railway bridge at Demi- 
shissar, where the line from Dorian to Seres crosses 
the river Struma, a little to the south of Fort Rupel. 

At the same time another railway bridge at Kilindir 
was blown up, both of which violations of its territory 
were protested against by the Greek government. 

As soon as General Serrail assumed command, he 
proceeded to act with vigor. To the south of Salonica, 
at the entrance of the inner Gulf of the same name as 
the city, is a fortress, known as Kara Burim, which 
contained a Greek garrison, the Greek government 
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supposing that it being a Greek fortress on Greek 
territory, a garrison of Greek troops was fitting. Gen- 
eral Serrail, however, disagreed with this view of the 
Greek government, and, on February 28, sent French 
troops to this fortress, demanding its immediate sur- 
render. The Greek commander, not being able to do 
anything else, complied with this request* and a 
French garrison was installed in this Greek fort. 

This event was followed by other measures equally 
drastic, tending to give further proofs of the sincerity 
of the loud protestations of the Allies of their respect 
for the sacred "rights of small nations." Greek sub- 
jects in Salonica, a Greek city, were from time to time 
arrested by order of General Serrail, taken before a 
court martial composed entirely of aliens, tried, con- 
demned to death, and executed for various seditious 
acts which were unknown to Greek law. Over 200 
have been so executed. 

Salonica was the headquarters of a Greek army 
corps commanded by General Moskhopulos. The 
presence of Greek troops in a Greek city having be- 
come obnoxious to General Serrail, their removal was 
demanded by him of the Greek government. This 
government, not unnaturally, protested, but Greek 
'"Right" was in presence of Allied "Might" and their 
removal was finally agreed to. 

The statement which is often made that the Allies 
were in Salonica on the invitation of Venizelos, given 
when he was in power as Prime Minister, is false. 
On October 3, 1915, when French and British troops 
first began to disembark at Salonica, Mr. Venizelos 
made a formal protest against such disembarkation 
and of such violations of Greek neutrality. Moreover, 
Article XCIX of the Greek Constitution would have 
rendered any invitation by Mr. Venizelos, had any 
l)een given, void 

Except for air raids and occasional unimportant 
skirmishes, there was no fighting of any consequence 
between the Allies and their opponents during the 
first five months of 1916, but other events took place 
of considerable interest. 

In April the Allies desired to move the Serbian 
army, which had been refitting and reorganizing all 
the winter on the Greek Island of Corfu, to Salonica, 
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in order to use it in the offensive which they then 
had in mind. This army now numbered some sixty or 
seventy thousand rifles, and as the Serbians had 
shown extraordinary fighting qualities in their pre- 
vious: campaigns, this force was obviously too valu- 
able to be wasted. 

This army the Allies, owing to the then risks of 
navigation in the lower Adriatic and the Aegean, de- 
sired to move to Salonica across the territory of 
Greece. . : 

But naturally the Greek government could not, 
being neutral in the war, consent to this. This diffir 
culty was solved ultimately by bringing the Serbians 
through the Corinth canal, and thus avpiding the 
dangerous voyage around the Peninsula of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. By the end of May the entire Serbian army 
had been moved and was sent to the territory south 
of Fiorina, where General Serrail intended to open his 
projected offensive. 

In this same month of May another event took 
place which caused much annoyance to the Allies. 
The key on the north to the Struma valley is Fort 
Ruppel. For some reason or other which we do not 
know, possibly because his attention had been so 
occupied by events elsewhere, General Serrail had 
omitted to take possession of this fort. The Bulga- 
rians, perceiving that the Allies were preparing for a 
general offensive, and noticing General Sen-ail's inex- 
plicable omission to lay hands on this very important 
position when he could, concluded to make it impos- 
sible for him to do so when he would. Consequently, 
on May 23, a Bulgarian force suddenly advanced to 
the fort and demanded its surrender of the Greek 
commandant. This officer, probably remembering the 
Kara Burim episode, immediately complied with their 
desires and evacuated the fort. The Bulgarians in- 
stalled themselves, and this act, with its subsequent 
developments, made impossible the success of any 
general offensive by the Allies on this Macedonian 
front. This subject will be more fully treated of a 
little later on. 

Strange to say, this action of the Bulgarians in oc- 
cupying this Greek fort, although they Tiad done 
similar things several times themselves, moved the 
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Allies to great anger, and also disconcerted their plans 
for an offensive at this time completely. Their anger 
was turned against the Greek ministry, whose dismis- 
sal from office they demanded, and the substitution 
therefore of "a service government with no political 
color" which would observe the "benevolent neutral- 
ity" which they asserted Greece had promised to ob- 
serve towards them. 

It may here be observed that the. expression "benev- 
olent neutrality" is a contradiction in terrns. As in 
logic there is no middle term, neither is there in 
neutrality. If a nation accepts the privileges attaching 
to neutrality, it must also discharge the obligatipns 
of neutrality, and it cannot discharge such obligations 
to both belligerents, if it has benevolent or friendly 
inclinations to either belligerent. This whole subject 
of neutrality has been complicated and obscured in 
the past by the efforts of the neutral nations in all 
wars, to insist rigorously on their sides as neutrals, 
and at the same time to avoid as far as possible the 
discharge of their obligations as such. The popular 
American notion that a belligerent has obligations to 
a neutral, but a neutral has no obligations to a bel- 
ligerent, is another absolute fallacy. 

To return to the Allies : These ' further demanded 
the demobilization of the Greek army, the dissolution 
of the Greek Parliament; and the removal of certain 
Greek officials, to ensure the granting of which de- 
mands they began a blockade of the Greek coast. A 
new Prime Minister came into power, Mr. Zaimis, as 
a result of their demands and this persuasion, and by 
the end of July the Greek army was demobilized. 

Taking time by the forelock, however, General 
Serrail had on June 3 declared not only Salonica but 
all of that part of Macedonia which the Allies occu- 
pied in a state of siege, that is, under martial law, and 
the Allies began their preparations for a general o_f- 
fensive, which was timed to take place as soon as the 
Greek army was demobilized. 

The Serbian troops, as we have seen, had, before 
this time, been sent to the front south of Fiorina. The 
French now came up on their right and took their 
positions from a line extending from a point west of 
the Vardar to near Lake Dorian, thus forming the 
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center of the Allies. The British formed the Allies' 
right wing, extending from the left end of the French 
line along the Struma and south to the Gulf of Orfano.r 
These troops moved very slowly and were not all in 
position until the beginning of August. 

On June 23 the Bulgarians began a bombardment 
of the Poroj and attempted to take the place by storm 
the next day. In this operation, however, they were 
not successful, though they did force the French to 
fall back near Gomi Posdi. Except for inconsequential 
and insignificant skirmishes and trench raids, nothing 
more happened till late in July. 

On July 24 the Serbians drove the Bulgarians, who 
had recently advanced a few miles south of the fron- 
tier between Greece and Serbia, to the lower slopes 
of the Nidji Planina and captured Mount Kovil. But 
this advance was not followed up. On July 30 a con- 
tingent of Russians arrived to join the Allies, not, 
however, coming from Archangel, as has often been 
stated, but from Siberia via the Suez Canal. On 
August 11 an Italian force also arrived. 

On August 10 the French artillery opened on Do- 
rian and forced the Bulgars to abandon their positions 
to the south of the town. The French occupied these 
positions on August 11 and also seized the railway 
station. This move forward was followed by the 
capture by the French of another hill to the southwest 
of the town. 

On August 17 the Teutons and their Allies opened 
an offensive which was to have important and rather 
far reaching consequences. The Bulgarians moved 
south from Demirhissar, southeast of Fort Rupel. 
There were no Allied troops in front of them, only 
Greek, but these latter withdrew before the advancing 
Bulgarians without offering the slightest opposition. 
On the Bulgars reaching the two Greek forts of Lise 
and Starshiste, they demanded their surrender of the 
garrison, which was at once accorded. 

Another column of Bulgars, on August 19, crossed 
the Vrundi Balkan mountains and advanced on the 
fort of Phea Petra. Here, for the first time, some 
opposition was offered by the Greek troops, but this 
opposition was speedily overcome and the fort occu- 
pied, after which the Bulgarians moved on Seres. 
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Here, too, some resistance was offered by the Greek 
troops, but, nevertheless, the Bulgarians speedily pos- 
sessed themselves of the town. 

To the west, the Teutonic forces, under General von 
Winckler, made a simultaneous advance, and drove 
the British back to the other side of the Struma river 
to the Struma-Lake Tachinos line, which they reached 
on August 23. As they retreated across the Struma, 
the British destroyed the bridges over that river and 
also the bridge at Anghista on the railroad from Seres 
to Drama. 

Another force of Bulgarians, about the same time, 
moved from the north through Drama, which was oc- 
cupied without opposition, on Kavala, reaching this 
latter place on August 26, on which same day they 
seized the forts defending the town. The British, how- 
ever, had sent a fleet to the Gulf of Kavala, and as 
soon as the Bulgarians appeared, began a bombard- 
merit of the town and the forts. The Bulgarians did 
nothing further for a few days, and during this time, 
a Venizelos partisan, Colonel Khristodhoulon, made his 
way into the town with some adherents, to defend it 
against the Bulgarians. In so doing, however, this 
colonel was directly disobeying the orders of the 
Greek government, which had ordered" that there 
should be no resistance to the Bulgarians. Kavala 
was the headquarters of the Greek Fourth army 
corps, and its commander surrendered the town to 
the Bulgarians on September 12. 

The occupation of Kavala placed the entire line of 
the east bank of the Struma river,, from the Belashitza 
Mountains to the Gulf of Orfano, in the hands of the 
Bulgarians. Their possession of this line made it im- 
possible for the Allies to attempt a general offensive 
on the Macedonian front from this time forth, until 
this line was reconquered by the Allies, an operation 
which would be extremely difficult. So difficult, in- 
deed, that the Allies have never even attempted it. 
The reason the possession of this line by the Teutons 
had such far-reaching consequences was that their 
troops on this line completely and absolutely out- 
flanked the troops of the Allies on their main east and 
west battle line, stretching from the Adriatic through 
Fiorina to Butkovo. Hence, if the Allies should at- 
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tempt to advance their battle line, they would be im- 
mediately subjected to an attack on the rear of their 
right wing and center from the southeast. It is true 
that this attack could be met by putting a sufficient 
force on the western bank of the Struma to keep the 
Bulgarians on the eastern side of that river, but this 
\vould require at least 300,000 men, a number which 
was and has remained impossible for them to detach 
from their main army and at the same time be any- 
thing like strong enough to undertake a geneiral of- 
fensive to the north on their east and west battle line. 
It mky be prophesied that the Allies will never in 
this war be able to make any really important move 
northward as a direct result of this occupation of this 
eastern bank of the Struma, few more completely suc- 
cessful "bottling" maneouvres occurring in military 
history. The strategic result has been that the Anglo- 
French army here is and will continue to be, in a 
large sense, useless, and its presence in Macedonia a 
drain on the resources of the Allies, for which they 
receive no compensating benefits whatever. 

The singular part of the affair is that for several 
months this line could have been occupied by the 
Allies without the slightest difficulty. Certainly they 
were not restrained from so doing by the fact that it 
was Greek territory occupied by Greek troops, in view 
of their actions elsewhere in Greece. As to the strat-' 
egic value of the positions on this line, that was self- 
evident, and prior to its occupation by the Teutons, 
had been often pointed out by British and French 
military critics and writers. 

No greater fault in generalship has been committed 
during the war, not even at Gallipoli, than was com- 
mitted by Serf ail when he permitted his opponents to 
gain possession of this all important iine ; but then, as 
has been said before, Serraii is a political general, 
which explains a multitude of military shortcomings. 
This, however, does not explain why Lieutenant Gen- 
eral G. F. Milne, who was in command of the British 
army on the Macedonian front, was equaily oblivious 
to the importance of this line. 

During August the political pot in Athens was boil- 
ing. Venizelos had begun his efforts to overthrow the 
King, but in Continental Greece was meeting with 
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little success, the real Greeks, who knew his Cretan 
history, distrusting him. It does not seem to be gen- 
erally known that Venizelos is not a Greek but a 
Cretan, and therefore about as much a Greek as a 
Porto Rican is an American, in either the racial or 
political sense of the term "American." 
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CHAPTER I 



In the last volume the right wing of the Russian 
army of the Caucasus was left attacking Trebizond on 
the Black Sea from the north, from the west by way 
of the direct road from Erzerum to that town, and also 
by way of Rizeh further north. This latter force was 
intended to eventually unite with the Russian forces ad- 
vancing on Trebizond along the coast of the Black Sea, 
at a point northeast of the city. This accomplished, 
these united forces were to move southeast to affect the 
conquest of the town. 

The difficulties of the country through which these 
latter forces had to pass, and the badness of the weath- 
er, had delayed their m advance very considerably, so that 
on the ist of March, 1916, the column moving along 
the direct road between the two towns, had only reached 
Ashkala, not half way between them, while the column 
moving by Rizeh had been stopped on the bank of the 
Chorok river in front of the Tchanassdey Pass, which 
the Turks had fortified. The coastal force, being too 
weak to proceed to the attack of the city without the 
aid of the Rizeh army, was at this time halted at a 
point some sixty miles from its objective. 

In the center the Russians had launched an attack 
against Erzinjan almost as soon as they had captured 
Erzerum, but the forces charged with carrying out this 
movement had, on March 1, only advanced as far as 
the town of Mannahatonn. 

On the Russian right, on March 2, the Russians had 
captured Bitlis, 50 miles from the Tigris river, 120 
from Baghdad railway, and 150 from Mosul. 

In southern Persia, through which the Russians were 
endeavoring to advance southwards towards Baghdad, 
to join General Townsend's forces in Mesopotamia, ac- 
cording to their original plan, which had been some- 
what disturbed by General Townsend's defeat at Cetis- 
phon, his subsequent retreat to Kut el Amara, and his 
siege there, the Russians advanced position was Ker- 
manshah, 150 miles north of Baghdad. 
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It will thus be seen that the Russian campaign in the 
Caucasus, in the spring and summer of 1916, had three 
great objectives. The first was the capture of^rebizond, 
which would provide the Russians with a convenient 
port on the Black Sea, whereby their armies to the east 
could be far more easily provisioned and supplied than 
then was the case. This was particularly true because 
good roads run from Trebizond to Erzerttm and also 
to Erzinjan. 

The second was the capture of Erzinjan in the center, 
a place of almost equal strategic value to Erzerum, 
whose possession was not only therefore valuable in 
itself, but would also make the possession of Erzerum 
more- valuable. This because Trebizond and Erzinjan 
in Russian hands, the great highroad, for centuries the 
channel of commerce between the Black Sea and west- 
ern and southern Persia, could be utilized to its fullest 
extent. 

The third objective was to advance southward from 
southwestern Persia to Mosul, both to aid the British 
in their advance on Baghdad, and to anticipate them by 
capturing Mosul to the west of Baghdad, a more im- 
portant point than Baghdad and the terminus of the 
so-called Baghdad railway. While, no doubt, the Rus- 
sians were working in full harmony with the British, 
they also had an eye to their own interests, and they 
considered that with Mosul in their possession, they 
would have a pledge that what they considered their 
interests in Armenia, Persia and Asia Minor generally 
would have respectful consideration. We shall now see 
to what degree the fortunes of war permitted Russia to 
realize these plans. 

It must be remembered, in considering the Cancasian 
campaign at this time, that both sides were far from 
any railroad. Behind the Russian line, on the Black 
Sea coast, the nearest railroad head was Batum, about 
sixty miles away, while that nearest to the Russian cen- 
ter was Sarikamish, about seventy miles northeast to 
Erzerum. The Turks were worse off. The railroad 
head nearest to their forces on the Black Sea coast, 
being Angora, 400 odd miles away, while their center 
was over 200 miles north of Nisibin, the nearest station 
on the Baghdad railroad. 
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On the Black Sea, from the time early in the war 
the Goeben was disabled through striking a mine, Rus- 
sia held almost undisputed sway and not only effectively 
prevented reinforcements, provisions and supplies from 
being sent to the Turkish forces on its shores by water, 
but also cut the capital of the Empire, Constantinople, 
off from the source of its coal supply on the Black Sea. 
Consequently the Turks had to march their reinforce- 
ments from 200 to 400 miles at least and to bring all 
supplies over land across a rather difficult country. On 
the whole, therefore, all through this campaign - they 
were at a decided disadvantage in these respects. 

The first fighting of serious importance in the Rus- 
sian advance on Trebizond took place near Atina on the 
Black Sea, near which, on the 2nd of March, the Rus- 
sians began an attack on the Turkish positions from 
the northeast. While the Turks were combatting the 
Russians in this direction, the Russian Black Sea fleet 
appeared off the coast, a little to the southwest of the 
Turkish position, convoying a number of transports. 
The fleet bombarded the shore, and after the rathef in- 
significant land batteries were silenced, troops were 
landed from the transports in the rear of the Turkish 
positions to the northeast. This forced the Turks to 
evacuate the ground they were defending and to fall 
back over the hills southward towards the interior. This 
method of attack having proved so successful and so 
cheap as regards casualties, the Russians concluded to 
repeat it. The Russian troops landed from the trans- 
ports were re-embarked and, escorted by the Black Sea 
fleet, moved along the coast to a little to the southwest 
of Mapavra, the next Turkish position, and there again 
landed. Meanwhile another portion of the force, which 
had captured Atina, moved southwest along the coast 
to a position a little northeast of Mapavra. When both 
forces were in position, simultaneous attacks were made 
on the Turks in Mapavra from the southwest and the 
northeast, with the result that they were forced to 
abandon their positions and, like the Turkish force at 
Atina, retreat south into the hills of the interior. This 
was on March 5. Two days later, on March 7, by a sec- 
ond repetition of this joint maneouvre of the fleet on 
the Black Sea and the Russian army on the shore, the 
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Turks were driven from the more important position of 
Rizeh, forty miles northeast of Trebizond. The next 
day the Russians made a rapid advance and, meeting 
with little opposition, there being no Turkish force of 
any size to defend that bank, seized the northeastern 
bank of the river Kalopatynos, thirty-two miles from 
Trebizond. 

As soon as Rizeh was captured, the Turks defending 
the pass of Tchafiassdeg, between Rizeh and Ispir to 
the east, found themselves between the Russian troops 
which had started west from Erzerum soon after the 
fall of that fortress and reached the Chorokh river at 
Ispir on February 26, and the Russian army which had 
taken Rizeh. Under these conditions, they had the 
choice between evacuating the pass or submitting to a 
simultaneous attack from the front and from the rear. 
The Turks chose the former alternative and fell back 
towards the south, leaving the pass open, and, as a re- 
sult, the Russian force at Ispir was able to speedily 
join its comrades at Rizeh. 

It is to be noted that all these retreats to the south of 
the Turkish troops were towards the rugged mountains 
of the interior, away from Trebizond, and that none of 
these forces could, after falling back in this direction, 
take any further part in stopping the Russian advance 
aloitg the shores of the Black Sea. For once the Rus- 
sian tactics were effective and ingenious. 

On receipt of the news of the capture by the Russians 
of the northeastern bank of the Kalopatmos, most of 
the Moslem civil population of Trebizond, considering 
that a few days more at most would see that city in the 
hands of the Russians, left the town. 

Rut the Turkish resistance stiffened and the Russians 
found the crossing of the river Kalopatmos a much 
more difficult task than thev had expected it to be and 
took two weeks to accomplish it. 

In >the meantime the Turks had succeeded in getting 
£ small fleet, under convoy of the Breslau, to Trebizond, 
bringing much needed supplies and provisions to 
that city, though the Russians managed to sink some 
of the vessels on the way. After the remainder of 
the vessels were safely in the harbor of Trebizond 
the Breslau made a flying raid up the coast and sunk 
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a couple of Russian transports, causing great loss of 
life. The Breslau was far faster than any vessels "the 
Russians possessed, and so could strike and run before 
any of their heavier vessels could get up. This demon- 
stration on her part, and the possibility of its repetition 
at any time, made the Russians chary of embarking 
troops on transports and stopped for a time the opera- 
tion of the plan of bringing troops on them to a point 
behind the Turkish positions and there landing them, 
which, as we have seen, the Russians had done success- 
fully several times. 

After the Russians had forced the crossing of the 
Kalopatmos, they found their advance still difficult, ow- 
ing to the increased strength of the Turkish defense, 
and it was not till April 7 that they reached the right 
bank of the Kara Dere river, between 16 and 17 miles 
from Trebizond. 

Another Russian force had left Erzerum after the 
fall of that city for Trebizond, moving along the direct 
road between these two places, wliich runs via Baiburt 
Gumushkane and Ardasa. At the end of February, as 
we have seen in the last volume, these Russians had, 
after vicissitudes, managed to reach Askkala, about half 
way between Erzerum and Baiburt. After Rizeh was 
captured, this force of Russians again attempted to ad- 
vance, but could only make slow and painful progress, 
their advance being skillfully opposed by the Turkish 
General Halid Bey. Baiburt was not reached by them 
till the early davs of April, and thereafter their advance 
was practically held up and these Russians did not play 
any part in the capture of Trebizond, though they did, 
subsequently to the taking of the town, aid in another 
operation. 

The Turks were in rather a favorable and well-for- 
tified position at Kara Dere, and also had a lareer force 
of troops present than in the former battles on the coast, 
being about seventy thousand strong, to whom the Rus- 
sians opposed about four army corps, or 160,000 men. 
The battle, however, in spite of this difference in num- 
bers, was a hard and bitter one, and lasted nine days. 
On April 16 the Russians, however, succeeded in forc- 
ing a passage of the river at the point where it falls 
into the sea. In this operation they had been srreatlv 
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helped by their battleship fleet, headed by the new super- 
dreadnaught, the Imperatritsa Marie, which shelled the 
Turkish lines from the sea. The Turks were unable to 
reply effectively to this fire from the land and had no 
warships capable of holding the sea against battleships, 
the Breslau being merely a speedy light armed cruiser. 

After the forcing of the passage of the river, the 
Turks fell back further to the southwest to defend the 
city. But the Russians brought up transports, their fear 
of the Breslau having passed, embarked a large number 
of troops thereon, and, placing these transports in the 
middle of their fleet, sailed to Platana, on the coast, ten 
miles west of Trebizond, where, after a severe bombard- 
ment of the town, the troops were landed. These 
troops then moved to the northeast towards Trebizond, 
and thus the Turkish army defending Trebizond against 
the Russians advancing from the Kara Dere, was caught 
between two fires. Still, the Turks resisted for two 
days, when the battle becoming hopeless, they retreated 
to the south, along the road leading to Andasa and 
Gumushkane, in fairly good order, and the Russians 
entered Trebizond as victors. But the Turks had suc- 
ceeded in removing from the town nearly everything 
of military value and the booty taken by the Russians 
was rather insignificant. 

The city of Trebizond is one of the most ancient in 
the world and was already old when Xenephon led his 
"Ten Thousand" hither in that memorable retreat which 
has made so many generations of schoolboys revile even 
the name of Xenephon and caused them to cherish a 
life long hostility to him and his followers. After these 
Greeks saw the sea from the heights surrounding the 
town, the city belonged to many masters and, like every- 
thing else in the then known world, was once Roman. 
Finally, after being for a century and a half the capital 
of the Empire of the Commeni, it was wrested from 
them by Mohamed II in 1462, and has since that time 
remained under Turkish rule. 

After the capture of Trebizond and Platana, the Rus- 
sians rested on their laurels, as far as any future ad- 
vance westward in the direction of Constantinople was 
concerned. In so doing, the Russian general in com- 
mand on this front, Yudenitch, once more proved how 
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singularly inferior in breadth of vision and grasp of 
strategy the trained soldier is, as compared with the 
journalist. As soon as Trebizond was captured hundreds 
of editorial writers and journalists in both England and 
America, more in the latter country than in the former, 
the ignorance of military matters and geography being 
greater, began to scribble glowingly of the approach- 
ing capture of Constantinople by his army. This was 
apparently like an eagle to swoop over the six hundred 
miles separating Trebizond from the capital through a 
ifficult country which could not support an army and 
was almost totally without roads, to say nothing of rail- 
roads which could be utilized as lines of communica- 
tions to provision that army. Presumably the miracle 
of the manna was to be repeated to feed these Russians, 
who furthermore were to advance leaving their flanks 
wide open to the enemy. Some even of these gentry 
vaguely perceiving the difficulties of such an operation, 
landed an imaginatory Anglo-French Army at Smyrna, 
which they then moved northeastwardly to aid Yuden- 
itch's Russians, rising superior to the fact, that as the 
crow flies, this Anglo-French army would have had to 
march 400 miles in this direction, also over difficult 
country, to join up with these Russian columns. 

The Russian commander, however, turned to the more 
homely task of opening the main road from Trebizond 
to Erzerum and thus link up the Russian left wing with 
the Russian center. 

This road runs south from Trebizond to Ardasa and 
then turns east, running through Gumushkane to Baiburt 
and Maden Khan. At this point it splits into two roads 
which subsequently unite a little distance to the west of 
Erzerum and reach that city as one. The most impor- 
tant place on the northern branch is Maimansur, on the 
southern Ashkala. Another road running south to 
Erzinjan connects with this Trebizond-Erzerum Road, 
a few miles to the east of Gumushkane. Ashkala, as we 
have already seen, was in Russian hands, and so was 
the southern branch of the road from that town to 
Erzerum. From Ashkala the Russians had previously 
advanced as far southwest of that town, in the direction 
of Erzinjan, as Mamakhatun. 

Before the Russians could commence their efforts to 
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clear the Trebizond-Erzerum Road, the Turks on May 
8 began an offensive northeast from Erzinjan. On May 
ii, this offensive defeated the Russians southeast of 
Mamakhatun and south of the Tulsa River. On May 
12 the Russians were again defeated in the same region 
and forced to fall back to the vicinity of Mamakhatun 
which withdrawal they admitted tardily but gracefully 
on May 16. During the next two weeks, the Turks 
pressed steadily forward and by May 25 had gotten in 
advantageous positions for an attack on Mamakhatun, 
which they delivered on the 26th. At first the Russian 
resistance was stubborn, but three days later a force of 
Turks having worked around the town, and were threat- 
ening to outflank them, the Russians evacuated the place 
on June 1. The Turks followed up this victory and after 
10 days more of almost constant fighting had advanced 
within five miles of Ashkala. The Russians now brought 
up strong reinforcements and the Turks contented them- 
selves with entrenching in front of the town. This offen- 
sive had relieved the Russian menace to Erzinjan for a 
time at least. 

Meanwhile on the western end of this road there had 
been considerable fighting. At the end of May the Turks 
attacked in the region around Trebizond, but without 
gaining much ground. The Russians then drove south 
along the Trebizond-Erzerum Road, capturing first 
Jevislik and then Baiburt and even menacing Gumush- 
kane in the first week of June. At Baiburt there was 
really hard fighting, the Turks counter-attacking with 
great energy. For a week after June 4 there was calm 
on this front, while the Turks were delivering an attack 
on the center from Oghnut south of Erzerum, but on 
June 11, the Turks attacke Platana from the south and 
ejected the Russians. After three days of warm fight- 
ing the Russians re-won this port, but the combat for 
its possession continued for another two weeks. 

June 17 the Turks ousted the Russians from Jevizlik, 
but lost the town again the next day. On June 23, 
however, they rather severely defeated the Russians in 
the Chorok Valley nineteen miles east of Trebizond and 
inflicted heavy losses on them. Fighting all through 
the Trebizond region continued with varying results for 
the next three weeks, but we do not know the details 
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though we do know that the Russians became alarmed 
at the change unfavorable to them which the situation 
had undergone, and brought up heavy reinforcements 
from Tiflis in great haste. During this period the Turks 
recaptured Baiburt. 

Oghnut, which has been alluded to as being the point 
from which the Turks launched an offensive in June, 
lies about sixty miles due south of Erzerum. Here the 
Turks gathered together about 40,000 men and made an 
attempt to break the Russian line to the east of Erzerum 
between that city and Bitlis. Had this been successful 
and had the Turks broken through the Russian line they 
would have put themselves in a position from which the 
Russian center and flank at Mush and Bitlis would have 
been at their mercy. The Turks moved forward rapidly 
at the beginning of this offensive and all but succeeded 
in breaking the Russian line in fhe direction of Karga- 
bazar, but after a four days' battle in this region, owing 
to their lack of sufficient artillery, were obliged to fall 
back a short distance. Later on the Russians strength- 
ened their line here so that this force was no longer a 
danger to them. 

By the early days of July the Russians had completed 
their preparations for a general offensive, many fresh 
troops had arrived, and all needed supplies had been 
brought up, so that everything was ready for an attempt 
to clear the road between Trebizond and Erzerum and to 
take Erzinjan. This offensive appears to have been be- 
gun early on July 2, simultaneously from Trebizond, and 
from Erzerum against the Turkish positions on that 
road, and from Erzerum directly east towards 
Erzinjan. At the. same time an advance from Trebizond 
east along the Black Sea coast was undertaken by the 
Russians. 

The force operating from Trebizond to Erzerum had 
no luck and was held up by the Turks at Jevizlik, and in 
spite of its best efforts could not dislodge them from 
their positions by their necessarily frontal attack. The 
Russians moving from Erzerum in the direction of Tre- 
bizond were more fortunate. From July 2 to July 8 
they made steady progress westward, though the Turks 
put up a strong defense. In the evening of July 2 they 
had reached as far west as Ashkala. The next day a 
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portion of this force turned south from this point and 
fo lowing the road to Erzinjan reached and took by 
storm Mamakhatun, from which they had been driven 
by the Turks some weeks before. The remainder of the 
Russians continued to move west along the Trebizond 
road, and though having to overcome strenuous resist- 
ance, captured Baiburt on July 15. Another five days 
of hard fighting brought this Russian army as far west 
as Gumushkane, which town was stormed and taken on 
July 20. The capture of Ardasa followed two days 
later. This cleared the way for an attack on the Turk- 
ish forces holding up the Russians attempting to ad- 
vance from the direction of Trebizond, in the rear. 
Seeing, however, that this attack threatened them, and 
not wishing to be caught between two fires, these Turk- 
ish forces, together with those which had been operating 
in the Chorok Valley, fell back in the direction of Sullu, 
and from that mountainous region continued to harrass 
the Russians for some time. 

Meanwhile the Russian advance along the Black Sea 
coast had also been making progress. By July 23 they 
had forced their way forward, helped by their fleet to 
Fol Bazar. Eleu was next taken on July 25th, and 
finally Tireboli at the mouth of the Karshut river, fell 
into their hands on July 28, but here their advance was 
stopped by the Turks almost in sight of its objective, 
Kerasun. Tireboli is just under forty miles west of 
Trebizond. 

Turning now to the advance on Erzinjan from the 
east: This at first moved directly south from Erzerum, 
and after two weeks rather hard righting were defeated in 
their attempt to Oghnut. The Russians changed direc- 
tion and moved westward over a fairly rough country, 
in which the Turks put up a determined resistance, 
though considerably outnumbered. Kighi however was 
taken by the Russians on July 18. About a week before 
the capture of Kighi another Russian force had moved 
south upon Erzinjan from the Erzerum-Trezibond road, 
along the road which branches off from that highway to 
Erzinjan. On July 22 this force captured Kelkid Chif- 
dik, half way to Erzinjan. With Russian forces menac- 
ing Erzinjan from the east and from the north, the posi- 
tion of the Turks in that town became a dangerous one, 
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and the danger was increased by the capture of Mertekli 
the following day. 

Erzinjan was a place of great military importance to 
the Turks and was their headquarters for the north- 
eastern part of the Empire. Here, too, were located ex- 
tensive military factories. Topographically the place is 
also well situated, as a range of almost impassable 
mountains which begins south of Erzerum extends to 
the west of Erzinjan and guards the line between these 
two towns from any attack from the south. 

The Turks seeing the fall of Erzinjan was impossible 
to prevent, moved their main army out of the town on 
the 23rd, after destroying such of the stores and sup- 
plies which they were unable to take with them, and 
also after so damaging the machinery in the military 
factories, that the latter could be of no use to the Rus- 
sians. 

A light screen of troops was left around the town to 
hold back the Russians as long as possible, and thus 
allow the retreating main army to gain positions from 
which they could check any attempt of the Russians to 
harass their retreat. This screen managed to hold off 
the Russians until July 26, on the afternoon of which 
day further resistance being useless, as this defense had 
accomplished its main object, these Turkish troops with- 
drew to the southeast, in the direction of their main 
army, and the Russians entered the town. 

The Russian line of their right wing and center now 
began at Tireboli, on the Black Sea, ran thence by Er- 
zinjan, Kigni and Mush, to Bitlis, south of Lake Van. 
From now on to the close of August there was no fur- 
ther fighting to the west of Kigni. But to the east there 
was plenty of fighting during these two months. 

When the Turkish main army evacuated Erzinjan, 
much to the surprise of the Russians, it did not fall back 
in the logical direction of Sivas to the west, but instead 
moved to the southeast parallel in a general sense to the 
Russian battle line. On obtaining a point in the neigh- 
borhood of Oghnut, where it will be recollected the Rus- 
sians were defeated rather badly in the early days of 
July, these forces were in position to begin a general of- 
fnsive against the Russians, all the way from Oghnut to 
the east of Bitlis. This fighting commenced between 
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Oghnut and Kighi on the 30th of July, when the Turks 
inflicted rather a severe defeat on the Russians and 
drove them out of their positions on the mountains, 
northwest and west of that town, forcing them to the 
west, and followed up this gain in the next few days by 
compelling the Russians to fall back still further. The 
Turkish positoin at Oghnut being thus fully disengaged, 
the Turks did not attempt any further movement to the 
west, but delivered their main blow on the fifty mile line 
running from Mush to Bitlis. On this line they as- 
sumed the offensive suddenly on the morning of August 
6, and by night had completely ousted the Russians f roifi 
their first line positions. The next day the Turkish as- 
sault continued and lengthened to the east through Van 
and Urmia to Sinneh. All this day, August 7, the Turks 
attacked with the utmost ferocity, and steadily the Rus- 
sians retreated, being driven first from one position and 
then from another. Night found the Russian line 
broken at several points and through these gaps, the 
Turks forced their way. The next day the Russian line 
gave way completely and by midday the Turks entered 
Mush, by nightfall Bitlis was in their hands and between 
these two places the whole Russian line was retreating 
as rapidly as the country and lack of transportation 
facilities permitted. As usual when the fighting was on 
anything like equal terms the Turks had defeated the 
Russians completely. The loss of Mush and Bitlis was 
a body blow to the whole Russian plan of campaign. 
With these two places in Turkish hands the Russian 
battle front was cut in two, and the western portion 
stretching across Armenia was completely severed from 
the eastern, operating in southwestern and southern 
Persia. 

The Russian commander-in-chief sent forward hur- 
riedly large reinforcements of men and material to his 
retreating army as it was necessary at all costs to re- 
capture these towns, and to re-establish communications 
between the eastern and western divisions of the Russian 
army. 

By August 10 the Russians were in a position to turn 
on their pursuers, and very hard fighting followed as 
the whole Russian line on this front made an effort to 
advance. For ten days and more the struggle was of 
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the fiercest, one day one side gaining an advantage, the 
other the next. On August 19, fresh Russian troops 
from Erzerum succeeded in forcing their way through 
the passes of the mountains west of the Bignol Dagh 
river and joining their comrades battling to the north 
of Mush. These reinforcements made the Russians on 
this portion of the front numerically greatly superior 
to the Turks, and they by weight of numbers were able 
to force their way forward. On the 24th the Russians 
reached the outskirts of Mush and on the evening of 
the same day re-entered the town. But this was the 
limit of their advance. East of Mush and to the north 
of Bitlis the Turkish line held firm as a rock and not- 
withstanding repeated assaults, the Russians were un- 
able to even shake it. 

On September 1, therefore, the Turkish wedge in the 
Russian lines northeast of Mush, still existed and still 
extended as far east as Bitlis, which town was still in 
their hands and the Russian communications between 
the eastern and western divisions of their army re- 
mained broken. 

The fighting in northwestern, western and southern 
Persia during the months we are considering must now 
be briefly passed in review. Unfortunately, while this 
fighting was at times very severe, and while the cam- 
paign was an important one, not only in itself, but in its 
effects on the British campaign in Mesopotamia with 
which it is in some degree interlocked, the details are 
still unknown. Hence it is only possible to outline the 
principal events. 

As was seen in the last volume on February 26, 1916, 
General Baratoff had taken Kermanshah. After this 
capture the Turks fell back slowly through southwestern 
Persia, the Russian pursuit not being particularly hot, 
on account of the difficulty of traversing the snow cov- 
ered mountains and the absolute impossibility of moving 
artillery through such a country. Finally in early May 
General Baratoff reached the frontier at Kasri-Shirin, 
opposite Khanikin, about a hundred miles from Baghdad. 
But in the meantime the Turks had brought up rein- 
forcements from Baghdad and concentrating them at 
Khanikin had prepared themselves to dispute his further 
advance. Under these circumstances, however, General 
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Baratoff made no effort to advance further, but con- 
tented himself with holding Kasr-i-hirin. For some 
weeks the two armies remained in these positions ob- 
serving each other, neither seriously attacking. It was 
during this period towards the end of May that the 
Russian general succeeded in sending a squadron of 
Cossack cavalry south, which joined General Lakes' army 
in Mesopotamia after a hundred and fifty mile ride 
through the mountains. Except for affording a theme 
of jubilation in the press at the impending joining of 
General Lakes' forces by the entire Russian army op- 
erating in Persia, this theatrical performance led to 
nothing. 

In May another movement against the Turkish right 
wing was made by the Russians. The latter advanced, 
200 miles to the north of Khanikin, after severe fighting 
with the Turks aided by the Kurds, across the Persian 
frontier to Rowanduz directly north of Mosul, the east- 
ern terminus of the Baghdad railway. This advance 
halted late in May and thereafter slowly retreated in 
the direction whence it had come. 

General Baratoff remained at Kasr-i-Shirin until after 
the fall of Kut el Amara, when he also began to fall 
back, at first unmolested by the Turks. Late in July, 
however, these latter took the offensive and the Russian 
retreat became much more rapid. On August 1 the Rus- 
sians were defeated in a hard fought battle south of 
Kermanshah and the next day the Turks drove them 
from the town. The Russians then fell back in the 
direction of Hamadan, fighting rear guard actions as 
they went. Reinforcements were sent forward from 
Hamadan and thus strengthened the Russians attempted 
to make a stand. But in a three days' battle, August 6 
to 9, they were defeated and driven back to the out- 
skirts of this town. Their efforts to hold the place met 
with little success and on August 11 the Turks took the 
city. From then to the end of August there was con- 
tinual fighting to the northeast and northwest of this 
place, wherein the Turks gained additional ground. 

The whole Russian left wing extending from Bitlis 
to the northeast of Hamadan had been driven back so 
far that all its advances in the war had been lost by 
September 1. 
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CHAPTER I 
EGYPT— EAST 

Hostilities in East Egypt in the early months of 191b 
were not very pronoimceu, ana the British improved 
the idle time by completing the permanent detenses of 
the Suez Canal, whicn haa oeen begun some time before. 
Fortified works were constructed, roads and light rail- 
ways along the Canal and leading to it were built* and 
pipe lines installed. In short, every known precaution 
against the possibility of a successful attack on the 
Canal was made. 

Not only was the Suez Canal itself most important 
to the British as their main line of communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, for com- 
mercial purposes, but it had a military value as well. It 
was by this route that the Colonial troops from Australia 
and New Zealand had been brought to the scene of ac- 
tion, as well as the Indian troops. Egypt served the 
British for several purposes, a hospital for their wound- 
ed from Gallipoli and Salonica, a training ground for 
many of their Colonial troops, etc. Though the popu- 
lation of that country was on the surface loyal, yet this 
was known only to be a veneer and it was certain that 
if the Turks once succeeded in getting a foothold in 
Egypt, the bulk of the population would join them. The 
greatest barrier to the Turks getting such a foothold in 
the first two years of the war was the line of defenses 
along the Suez Canal, so that, in addition to its impor- 
tance in the other ways mentioned above, it was very 
important in this sense as well. Hence it is no wonder 
that the British pushed the work of making its defenses 
most formidable. 

General Sir Archibald Murray, who succeeded Sir 
John Maxwell in the command of the British forces in 
Egypt in January, 1916, soon after his assumption of 
the command began the construction of a railway, which 
started at Kantara on the Canal, a place a little nearer 
to Ishmailia than to Suez, and ran northward across the 
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desert towards El Arish and the Turko-Egyptian fron- 
tier. This railroad the general intended to use as the 
main line of supply for the British troops in an advance 
from the Canal towards southern Palestine, which he 
projected. General Murray considered that the safety 
of the Canal would be better assured by driving 1 the 
Turks a hundred miles to the north of the waterway, 
than even by the formidable defenses which had been 
constructed along its banks. The country to the north 
of the Canal, as far as the southern border of Palestine, 
is practically a sand desert, with occasional oases and 
wells, Very difficult for an armed force of any size to 
cross, and impossible for such a force to remain in any 
time. 

The first British objective in this projected advance 
across the desert was the town of Katia, which lies ap- 
proximately 25 miles northwest of Kantara and within 
ten miles or so of the Mediterranean. Katia has been for 
thousands of years one of the wells on the main caravan 
route from Palestine to Egypt, which has existed since 
the dawn of history, and was probably the road by 
which Joseph and Mary passed into Egypt, fleeing from 
the Search of Herod for the Infant Christ. The railroad 
the British were constructing closely followed this cara- 
van route. 

As a preliminary step towards their advance to the 
north, the British systematically destroyed the wells and 
cisterns in the Sinea Peninsula, for a distance of 30 
miles or so to the north of the Canal, along its whole 
length. This was accomplished eitiher by small parties 
of troops mounted on camels or by attacks from air- 
planes. The most important operation of this kind was 
that at Jifgaflfa, south of El Rigion, on the route fol- 
lowed by the Turks in their attack on the Canal in 
I 9 I 5* The large cisterns here were completely destroyed 
in the four days of April 11 to 15, 1916, by Australian 
Horse operating from their base at Ishmalia, forty miles 
to the southeast. The object in this destruction was to 
prevent these wells of water from being used by the 
Turks in any future attempt they might make to attack 
the Canal. 

The Turks made little opposition to the advance of 
the railroad towards Katia, but as they were reported 
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to be in some force in the villages in the eastern part 
of the oasis, it was determined in the first days of April 
to clear them out thereof. On the second a detachment 
of cavalry occupied Bir el Abd, fifteen miles easterly of 
Katia, without opposition, and the following day an- 
other detachment seized Bir el Mageibra, ten miles to 
the southeast, also unopposed. Two days later Katia 
itself was occupied by the British. On April 9 an un- 
important fight took place to the east of Bir el Abd, oc- 
cupied on April 2. Later, on April 7 and 8, other points 
in the neighborhood of Katia were occupied by the Brit- 
ish, no Turks being seen. On April 21 the railway had 
been constructed to a point known as El Aras, seven 
miles southwest of Romani, six miles northwest of Katia. 
All was quiet, so that the British expected to have the 
railroad constructed all the way to Katia within the next 
few days. 

The garrisons of the towns occupied by the British 
were composed entirely of cavalry; at Katia itself, at 
Romani and at Hamisah, three miles southwest of 
Romani. On April 21 another outpost had been created 
at Oghratina, seven miles northeast of Katia. On April 
22 the presence of some Turkish troops had been re- 
ported to the east of Mageibra, but this locality was 
raided the same day, and no Turkish troops found. 

Early in the morning of April 23 the Turks attacked 
in force the whole line of the British position and won 
a momentary victory. The outposts at Bir el Abd and 
at Mageibra were captured to the last man. Katia was 
captured before the afternoon and Oghratina fell into 
the hands of the Turks at an early hour in the day. 
Towards evening the British evacuated Romani and 
fell back to El Aras, the point to which the railroad had 
reached, seven miles away. The British casualties were 
heavy and in addition they lost a considerable number 
of prisoners. Further south, however, at Dneidar, the 
Turke were not so fortunate. Here the British held out 
through an all-day fight in the sand dunes. 

The Turks having accomplished their objects, for this 
attack was in the nature of a raid, retired from the 
points they had captured during the night of April 23, 
and two days later the British re-occupied them, but 
this time in much stronger force. The next month was 
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quiet as far as infantry fighting was concerned, though 
both sides, however, raided each other's positions from 
time to time. 

There was, however, great activity in the air. The 
Turks twice raided Port Said, on May 8 and 21. On 
May 23 the British raided the line of Turkish camps on 
the fifty-mile front extending from Bir el Mazar to Rod 
Salem. On May 18 a combined air and sea attack was 
made on El Arish, in which two British monitors, a 
small light cruiser, seaplanes and aeroplanes partici- 
pated. The Turks on June 11 raided Romani, and on 
June 13 Serapeum on the Canal, the shipping in which 
was also attacked. On this same day the British aero- 
planes again made their appearance at El Arish. 

The British paid particular attention to El Arish, not 
only because it was the Turkish headquarters in the 
Sinai peninsula, but also because for some time there 
had been reports that the Turks were preparing another 
expedition against the Suez Canal, which would be 
started from this point as soon as ready, and it was 
thought that these aerial attacks might hinder or im- 
pede the progress of these preparations. 

These rumors had a base in fact. Some months pre- 
viously the Germans and Turks had determined to make 
another attack on the Canal, on a much larger scale than 
the one made in 191 5, and had assembled, a somewhat 
lengthy operation, as much of it had to come from Ger- 
many and Austria, a very considerable amount of ar- 
tillerv and of machine guns, with men experienced in 
handline them. But by the time this was accomplished, 
late in the spring of 1916, the advance of the Russians 
in the Cancasus made it impossible for the Turks to use 
the troops they had- intended to devote to this expedition 
therein. The Germans and Austrians too, owine to de- 
velopments on the western and Russian fronts, were 
unable to send as many technical troops of various kinds 
as thev had planned. 

However, by the middle of July, 1916, about 20,000 
men. includine a eood Turkish division, with a number 
of German and Austrian artillerymen, were erotten to- 
gether at El Arish, under the command of Colonel Kress 
von Kressenstein. a German officer of some distinction, 
for this attempt to cut or to destroy the Canal. 
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This army had been assembled with considerable se- 
crecy, and, as the British themselves admit, they were 
surprised by its sudden appearance, on July 19, at Bir 
el Abd, east of Katia, on a front stretching southwest 
through Bir Jamiel to Bir el Bayud, with the apparent 
intention of enveloping Katia. This appearance of the 
enemy in such strong force, 9000 men, without any 
warning of his approach havaing been been given them 
by their airmen, was disconcerting to the British com- 
mander, who did not think that there were any Turkish 
troops nearer than Bir el Mazar, a safe '35 miles from 
Katia. 

The British in Katia fell back to the line between 
Romani and Mahemdia. The Turks then advanced their 
left wing the next day from Bir el Bayud to Mageibra, 
and their center to Oghratina, where the British had 
been defeated in April. 

The Turks then entrenched in the positions they oc- 
cupied and left the next move to the British. Between 
the main British army and the Turkish positions there 
were 12 miles of desert without wells or shelter.' Con- 
sequently for some days neither side made a move. In 
the night of July 27 the Turks moved their wings for- 
ward some little distance and fortified the new positions, 
whereafter another pause in the main operations ensued, 
during which fresh troops kept strengthening the 
Turks, who by August 1 numbered 15,000 rifles. Of 
course during all this time each side was feeling the 
other's position in the usual way. On July 30 British 
monitors took up positions off Mahemdia and began 
shelling the Turkish right wing, which shelling was 
continued as long* as this wing was within range of 
their guns. . 

On August 2 the Turks made a move forward in the 
direction of Katia village and Hamisah, and followed 
this up the next day by a general advance which reached 
a line extending from northwest of Hamisah and east 
of Katia nearly to the Mediterranean. This placed them 
almost directly opposite the British forces on the Ma- 
hemdia-Romani line on their right flank and on their 
center and left, bpposite two small elevations to which 
the British have given the rather fanciful nahie of 
Mount Roysfon and Mouht Meredith, and a place' riamed 
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Hod el Enna. These hills and this place have all been 
thoroughly fortified by the British and laid between the 
railway head and the Turks. 

At midnight, August 3, the Turkish right wing at- 
tacked the British line between Mahemdia-Romani line, 
and the battle had begun. The general plan of the Turks 
in this battle seems to have been to attack the British 
fortified line between Mahemdia and Romani sufficient- 
ly to keep the artillery thereon so busy that it would be 
unable to shell their center and left wing. These were 
to advance to the southwest, and, after storming the 
two hills mentioned above and driving out their de- 
fenders, to continue to advance till they reached the 
railway running to the Canal. This done, the Turkish 
center and left would have been behind the Mahemdia- 
Romani line and been able to attack it from the rear. 

The battle lasted three days. During the first two days 
the British were driven almost completely out of their 
defenses on Mount Royston and Meredith, and the 
Turks penetrated to within a mile of the railway, their 
objective, in spite of the very stiff defense by which 
they were faced. Towards the early afternoon of the 
second day the position had become very serious for the 
British, indeed the battle looked lost. But the British 
had the advantage of having plenty of fresh troops 25 
miles away, on the Canal, and also a railway wherewith 
these troops could be brought up speedily, while the 
Turks had neither railway or fresh troops available. 

The intelligent use of the railway saved the day for 
the British, fresh troops in large numbers were brought 
up and thrown at the Turks, wearied by the two days' 
battle. Then, fort by fort, the Turks were driven back, 
until the next day, further fighting being useless, they 
fell back in good order. Their first retirement was to 
the Katia position ; the next day this was abandoned and 
they retreated to the Oghratina position.- This in its 
turn was abandoned on August 8 and the British line 
reoccupied. Here the British cavalry which had been fol- 
lowing the Turkish retreat, made an attempt to envelop 
the position, but was rather badly punished for the effort. 
Various minor fights took place in the next couple of 
days, but in the niefht of August 11 the Turks began a 
general retreat to El Arish, though the positions between 
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that town and Bir el Mazar were not abandoned, a 
strong garrison being left in the last named town. The 
British pursuit was not serious beyond Bir el Abd. The 
Turks lost in this battle and the subsequent pursuit 
about 3,000 men killed and an equal number of prison- 
ers, besides some war material, though not as much as 
might have been expected. The British casualties were 
severe, particularly among officers. The rest of August 
passed quietly. 
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From the beginning almost of the war an important 
but very little known campaign went on, on the western 
borders of Egypt till late in 1916. Of this campaign a 
brief sketch would not perhaps be uninteresting. This 
campaign is really divided into two parts, that of the 
Tripoli by the Arabs and Berbers against the Italians 
and that of Cyrenaica by the Senussi against the British. 

The Italians after their conquest of what we call 
Tripoli and its cession by the Turks as the result of the 
war of Italy with Turkey, preserved the division of that 
land into two provinces, the western province, bordering 
on Tunis, being called Tripoli, and the eastern bordering 
on Egypt, Cyrenaica or Barca. Both of these provinces 
on the north are bounded by the Mediterranean, while 
their southern boundaries run along the northern slopes 
of the Timmo and Tibesti mountains, which run from 
northwest to southeast. The country as a whole is very 
flat and in parts, particularly towards the southern half 
of Egypt, composed of sand deserts. 

In August, 1914, just at the time of the outbreak of 
the war, the Italians in the province of Tripoli had 
pushed as far south as Ghat, 600 miles from the town of 
Tripoli and the sea. This apparently completed the con- 
quest of the hinterland of Tripoli, which had been car- 
ried out by Italian regular troops, aided by Eritreans, 
from the Italian colony of the same name on the Red 
Sea, and by Libyan native troops, raised in Tripoli it- 
self. But in place of the peace which was expected to 
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follow this occupation, in September the Fezzani, a 
tribe dwelling in the interior, suddenly attacked the 
Italian garrison at Murzuk, which had been entered by 
the Italians, and inflicted serious casualties on the Ital- 
ians. This movement spread rapidly and by November 
the whole country was in flame. The Italians struggled 
for a time, but were ultimately obliged to fall back to* 
within a couple of hundred miles of the coast. Their 
garrisons in the towns both of Ghat and Ghadames, on 
the eastern border of Tunis, were, however, cut off 
from the coast. These, however, saved themselves by 
marching eastward across the Tunisian border and" 
reaching the French forts in the south of the French 
dependency. 

General Tassoni, the Governor General of Tripoli", 
promptly organized and sent forward expeditions to re- 
occupy the interior of the country. At first these were 
successful, Ghat and Ghadames being re-occupied after 
severe fighting, in March of 1915. The native tribes,, 
however, rallied and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Italians in the Sokna region to the east of these towns,, 
into which Italian troops had moved in an effort to re- 
capture Murzuk. One result of this defeat was that all 
the Libyan native troops went over to the enemy and 
several tribes, whose attitude up to this time had been 
doubtful, also turned against the Italians. The result 
was to compel in June a second Italian withdrawal from 
the interior of Tripoli. The withdrawal lasted over a 
month on this occasion, the Italians being continually 
attacked by the natives and losing very heavily. By Sep- 
tember, 1915, the Italians had been driven back to with- 
in 16 miles of Tripoli, and all that autumn and the win- 
ter of 1915-1916 only maintained their hold on the coast 
with the greatest difficulty. It is even said that at one 
time the Italian authorities had under consideration a 
complete evacuation of Tripoli. With but slight varia- 
tions the positions of the Italians and the natives re- 
mained the sa'me for the next two years. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, the Italians were obliged to 
postpone any attempt to reconquer the interior until a 
more fitting occasion, as they could spare few troops 
from their European battle line to relieve the situation 
in Tripoli. 

During the retreat of the Italian troops northward 
in the summer and autumn of 1915, there was also 
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some fighting beween the French and the natives in 
southern Tunisia. After three or four rather severe 
battles, the French got the upper hand and managed to 
control the situation, but in the year since then a good 
deal of irregular fighting has been going on and the 
rebellion in Tunisia is more smouldering than crushed. 

Turning now to the exploits of the Senussi in Cyre- 
naica against the British: The Senussi are a sect of 
Mohammedans founded in the early part of the last cen- 
tury by Sida Mahommed ben Ali, called es Senussi, a 
native of Algeria, and of the Ashraf or descendants of 
the Prophet. Educated at Fez, he founded a monastery 
in Arabia in 1835, but soon fell under the disapprobation 
of the ulema of Mecca, on account of his innovating 
spirit in theological matters. Consequently he left Arabia 
and came to Derna in Cyrenaica, where he founded the 
famous monastery of Zawia Baida. He soon became the 
virtual ruler of the country, the Turks being the nomi- 
nal. In 1855, fearing trouble with the Turkish garrison 
at Derna owing to his exercise of political authority, 
he moved the monastery to Jarabub, in the Libyan des- 
ert, on the Egyptian boundary. Mohammed ben Ali 
died in 1861. His youngest son, Mahammedan, saints 
being permitted to have children, Senussi el Mahdi, suc- 
ceeded to and extended his religious and temporal power, 
and not only ruled 500,000 square miles of the eastern 
Sahara and Cyrenaica, but dominated the native states 
of the Central Sudan. This extension of his power 
gave concern to both the European states possessing 
colonies of northern and central Africa, and also to the 
Sultan of Turkey, though not for precisely the same 
reasons. Disliking the visits of representatives of the 
Sultan and the interested European powers, Senussi el 
Mahdi abandoned Jarabub as being too accessible and 
retired to Jof in the Kufra oasis of the Libyan desert. 

Up to 1915 the relations of Senussi el Mahdi with 
the British had always been friendly. He had taken no 
part in the revolt of the Mahdi or Khalifa at Khartoum 
against the British, possibly because at that time he had 
no political designs on the Nile valley. 

From about 1895 h* s relations with the French became 
bad, owing to the French pushing south into Central 
Africa and attempting to overthrow his dominance of the 
native African states. This bad feeling eventually led to 
war in 1901-02, wherein he was defeated. He died in 
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May of the same year and was succeeded by a nephew, 
Sidi Ahmed el Sherif, called the Grand Senussi. The 
Grand Senussi continued the war against France for the 
next twelve years, but his forces were finally driven com- 
pletely out of the French zone of influence in Central 
Africa and back into the Libyan desert in July, 1914, 
just before the outbreak of the European war. 

From 191 1 on the Grand Senussi had also been on 
bad terms with the Italians, because the Italians, after 
they declared war on Turkey in that year, began to 
attack his power in Cyrenaica, and seized the chief sea- 
ports, Benghazi, Derna, Bombab and Torbruk. How- 
ever, they were not able to penetrate more than three or 
four miles into the interior, nor did they attempt to till 
1913. In that year some effort was made to do so, with 
not particularly brilliant success. Then the Italians en- 
tered into negotiations, offering to not molest him in 
such temporal authority as he possessed on condition 
that he acknowledged Italian sovereignty. But this he 
refused to do, and thus the matter stood when the Great 
War broke out. 

At this time the Grand Senussi was then master of 
the interior of Cyrenaica and of the Libyan desert, and 
also had access to the sea through several ports to the 
west of Egypt which the Italians had not been able to 
seize. 

He was thus, from the standpoint of the participants 
in the European war, in a most interesting position. If 
he followed the lead of Turkey, he could attack the 
Italians in Tripoli and the British in Egypt, and the 
coast over which his authority extended could be used 
as a base for naval operations, particularly by subma- 
rines, against the shipping of the Allies. Oh the other 
hand, if the Allies could induce him to remain quiet, 
their frontiers touching on his territories could be left 
unguarded and the coast line would not be a danger to 
them. 

Both sides immediately proceeded to court his favor 
by all the devices which they thought would influence 
him. Great Britain offered money, Turkey offered mili- 
tary supplies and leaders and also appealed to him in 
the name of the Prophet, while the others offered vari- 
ous other things. For months, however, the Grand 
Senussi remained unmoved, coquetting with both sides 
impartially. 
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In April, 191 5, Gaafer Pasha, a Turkish military 
commander of considerable ability, arrived with a cargo 
of arms and munitions of war, in Cyrenaiga, where he 
joined Nuri Bey, brother of Enver Pasha, and some 
other Turkish political personages, who had been at- 
tempting to persuade the Grand Senussi to throw in 
his lot with that of Turkey and proclaim a Jihad or 
holy war against the British. The British took alarm at 
this arrival, and made representations to the Grand 
Senussi on the subject. He replied that these persons, 
including Gaafer Pasha, were held by him as "prisoners" 
and also sent an agent to Cairo to demand the recogni- 
tion of the Senussi. But this demand was refused. 

Late in the summer of 191 5 German submarines ap- 
peared off that portion of the coast under the control of 
the Senussi and waged a successful campaign against 
the shipping of the Allies. This rather impressed the 
Grand Senussi and from this time he began leaning 
strongly towards the Turkish side, though he did not 
openly break with the Allies. 

t On November 5 the Tara, a British auxiliary cruiser, 
was torpedoed near Solium, the most westerly port of 
Egypt, and the next day the town was bombarded by 
a couple of German submarines, several vessels being 
sunk. On the next day, November 7, another British 
transport, the Moorina, was sent to the bottom a little 
to the west of Solium. 

On November 17 the Grand Senussi dropped his 
mask, 300 of his troops appeared suddenly at Barrani, 
an Egyptian town 46 miles to the east of the Tripolitan 
frontier, and on the 18th captured the coast guard bar- 
racks there, doing the same thing on the 20th in another 
town still further east. The Jihad had commenced. 

Operations took place in this campaign in two dis- 
tinct fields. Along the coast of the Mediterranean, fol- 
lowing the road across the northern edge of the Libyan 
desert, and further south bv the oasis of the desert, 
northeast in the direction of Cairo. 

The forces of the Senussi were about 25.000 strong, 
of whom about 5,000 were Muhafizia, or uniformed reg- 
ulars, some Turkish troops, the rest being irregulars, 
but men well accustomed to fighting. All of this force, 
however, was not available for the attack on Egvpt, 
some of it being necessarily devoted to holding the Ital- 
ians in Benghazi and Derna, already mentioned. 
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A little nearer to Solium than to Alexandria, the dis- 
tance between the two places being about 350 miles, on 
the Mediterranean, is a port known as Mersa Matruh. 
In the north the British and Egyptian troops further 
west at Solium, Sidi el Barrani, etc., were ordered to 
fall back to this place. This was done, but in the doing 
many of the Egyptian troops deserted and went over to 
the Senussi. The Senussi then rapidly took possession 
of all the coast as far to the east as Dabaa, the terminus 
of the railroad from Alexandria, and surrounded 
Matruh on the land side. But as the British controlled 
the sea, this surrounding was of quite minor impor- 
tance, and by December 7 the British had increased 
their strength there to two brigades. 

On the line of the southern advance of the Senussi 
advance, the British evacuated the oases of Siwa, Gara, 
Moghara, Baharia and Farafia, falling bck to the east 
towards the Nile. 

At points now the Senussi had penetrated a good two 
hundred miles into Egyptian territory. It was impera- 
tive for the British to halt this invasion at once, for 
the Egyptian troops were deserting to the enemy in 
large numbers, and the population of the Nile valley 
was growing very restive, particularly in Cairo and Al- 
exandria. If the Senussi were allowed to advance fur- 
ther there was every indication that the population of 
Egypt would rise en masse to throw off the yoke of the 
British. It is no secret that Great Britain rules in Egypt 
by force not by love, and that the length of her rule 
there will always be measured by her power to overawe 
the native population. In which connection it is inter- 
esting to recall Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's Guildhall 
speech some years ago. 

Hence the British commander on December 11 made 
a sally from Matruh which, however, was not particu- 
larly successful. On the 13th another attack was made 
which cleared the immediate environs of the port of the 
enemy. For a couple of weeks after this, except for 
skirmishes near the town, nothing happened of impor- 
tance, the British utilizing the lull to bring up fresh re- 
inforcements by sea. On December 25 the British, 
feeling themselves strong enough to risk a battle, at- 
tacked the main position of the enemy at Gebee Medwa, 
a hill a few miles southwest of Matruh, near the sea, 
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A hot light took place in which the issue was doubtful 
until a British man-of-war shelled the enemy's position 
and forced the Senussi to evacuate it. They then fell 
back to Halazin 25 miles southwest of Matruh. 

During the next two weeks the British marked time, 
waiting for reinforcements, while the senussi devoted 
themselves to raiding their lines of communication to 
the east toward Dabaa. 

On January 22, 1916, the British again advanced, 
and on January 23 reached Halazin early in the morn- 
ing, at once giving battle. An all-day fight followed with 
fluctuating fortunes until late in the afternoon when 
the British center broke through and got into the 
enemy's camp, which was burned. The Senussi fell back, 
but were not pursued. The next day the British re- 
turned to their base at Matruh. 

Nothing further happened till February 25, when 
the British having in the meantime received further re- 
inforcements and also a number of armored cars, began 
a serious movement westward to clear the coast to the 
west as far as Barrani. On the 24th this expedition 
took contact with the enemy 14 miles from Barrani and 
on the 25th the Senussi attacked them near a town called 
Agagia. 

On this day the honors were even. The next day the 
battle was renewed and lasted till well on in the after- 
noon, with little advantage to either side. Ultimately, 
however, the armored cars of the British against which 
the Senussi had little defense, forced their way through 
the Senussi center. Through the gap thus made the 
British cavarly poured, and the fight was won. Gaafer 
Pasha was among the captured, which was a great blow 
to the Senussi, as he was by far their most capable 
commander. After this fight the Senus§i fell back to 
Bir Wirr and Msead to the east of Solium, abandoning* 
Sidi el Barrani which became the British base. 

A short period of rest followed and then an advance 
on Solium was made which reached the neighborhood of 
that town on March 13. The Senussi, however, made 
no effort to defend the place, falling back to the west- 
ward: On March 14 the British occupied the place 
which had been in the hands of the enemy since Novem- 
ber 23. This reoccupation closed the campaign along^ 
the sea, no effort being made by the British to pursue 
the enemy into Cyrenaica. 
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Turning now to the campaign in the south, the attack 
on Egypt through the various oases of the Libyan desert. 
This progressed at first rapidly. On February n all 
the oasis of Baharia was occupied and on February 27 
the entire oasis of Dakhla fell into their hands. The 
British contented themselves at first with keeping watch 
over this movement by means of aeroplanes, but soon 
became aware that the Senussi were planning a counter 
stroke in these regions to offset their defeat in the north 
along the coast. A patrol of the Nile from Aswan to 
Wadi Haifa by small gunboats was organized. On April 
18 the British, in force, re-occupied the Kharga Oasis 
and later on in this month, the 27th, took the oasis of 
Moghara, in both cases the Senussi only putting up a 
nominal defense. Baharia Oasis was recaptured at the 
end of May and a line of blockhouses between the two 
last mentioned oases established. The effect of this 
measure, together with motor car and camel patrol 
which were established from Baharia Oasis to Solium 
across the desert, was to coop the Senussi up in the 
southwestern portion of the Libyan desert. 

An arrangement was entered into with the Italians in 
July, 1916, for common action by Great Britain and 
Italy against the Senussi, but so far this has resulted 
in nothing, as the task of pursuing them to their strong- 
holds in the interior of the Libyan desert would require 
a far greater force than can be devoted to that purpose 
by these powers during the war. 

In May, however, the Italians had made a naval dem- 
onstration at Mersa Moraisa and Bordai, two of the 
ports held by the Senussi, and, after bombarding them, 
had landed troops in each, but had not been able to do 
more than hold the towns themselves. As both of these 
ports had been used as bases by the submarines, how- 
ever, their possession was of some importance, though 
there are other points on the coast which can and have 
served the same purpose. 

As a result of this Senussi activity, the Sultan of 
Darfur in the Sudan, Ali Dmar, in February, 19 16, 
rebelled against British authority. This necessitated an 
expedition against him, which, after about a two months' 
campaign, entered his capital, Abard, the Sultan and 
what was left of his army disappearing to the west. 
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CHAPTER I 

'On the first of March General Townshend was in a 
rather difficult position, shut up in Kut el Amara, sur- 
rounded on all but the river side by Turkish troops, 
while the Tigris was controlled by the Turkish shore 
batteries, which thus completed the cutting of the British 
from the outer world. On January 25 General Towns- 
hend had taken a census of the food in Kut and had 
found out that there was enough to enable him to hold 
out for 84 days. 

Between Kut and General Aylmer's army of relief 
down the river, were about 30,000 Turkish troops oc- 
cupying strongly entrenched positions on both sides of 
the Tigris. The British had, as we know, made several 
attempts to break through these barriers and to advance 
on Kut, but without success. The latest attempt had 
been made on January 22 t 1916, and had been rather 
•disastrously repulsed with a loss of 2700 men. 

Since there was food enough in Kut to last 84 days 
after this repulse, General Aylmer determined to wait 
for reinforcements which were on the way to him, and 
to reorganize his army before making another attempt to 
break through the Turkish defenses intervening between 
him and Kut. 

To the east of Kut, about five miles from the town, and 
almost midway between the Tigris River and the Shatt el 
Hab was a rather strong earthwork known as the Dujaila 
Redoubt, from which a line of strongly fortified Turkish 
trenches curved northward through Sinn Aftar to the 
Tigris, which it crossed, ending in almost impassable 
marshes north of the river. South of the Redoubt the 
trenches ran to the Shatt el Hai River. This position 
was called the Es Sinn line. About seven miles down the 
Tigris were three other lines of Turkish positions, all ex- 
tending for about two miles on each side of the river, 
with about the same distance between them. The near- 
est of these positions to Kut was called Sanna-i-Jat; Fel- 
lahieh was the name of the middle position, whjle the one 
furthest to the east was known as Fellahieh. In front of 
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this latter the British were entrenched. All of these po- 
sitions consisted of several lines of trenches, well 
equipped with machine guns and supported by artillery, 
and all three on the north side of the river ended in im- 
passable marshes. On the south side of the river the 
Turkish position also ended in marshes, but these were 
half dry, and though difficult to pass, were still possible 
to cross. 

After a six weeks' preparation General Aylmer con- 
sidered his army ready for action. His plan of attack 
was to attempt to turn the southern ends of the three 
lines of Turkish positions between his army and the Es 
Sinn line and to attack that line. 

It was now in the early days of March, and a forward 
move had become imperative, both on account of the fact 
that General Townshend's stock of provisions was more 
than half exhausted, and also because in a short time, 
the rainy season would set in and the Tigris would over- 
flow the surrounding country to an extent which would 
make all progress impossible. 

Accordingly, General Aylmer in the early evening of 
March 7 attacked, both with land forces and with gun- 
boats on the river, the first of the Turkish positions be- 
tween the British and Kut. This attack was, however, 
only a feint in force intended to attract the attention of 
the Turks away from the southern ends of their en- 
trenchments as much as possible. 

The real attack was made by two divisions about 
20,000 rifles strong. These marched during the night 
directly south until below the southern ends of the Turk- 
ish positions between them and Es Sinn, and then when 
far enough south, turned and marched directly west to 
attack Es Sinn. According to the plan, one of these di- 
visions was to attack from the south, while the other was 
simultaneously to assault the Turkish lines from the east. 
The division which was to attack from the east got into 
position at sunrise, but the division ordered to assail from 
the south was late in getting up, and did not swing into 
position till nearly two hours afterward, and by some 
strange blunder the attack did not begin till three hours 
later still. Thus the Turks in the Es Sinn position had 
full notice of what was to happen, and also plenty of 
time to prepare for it, which time they employed to the 
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best advantage by bringing up reinforcements. About 
nine o'clock the British attacked simultaneously from 
the east and west. An all-day battle followed, in which 
the fighting was both furious and stubborn. The attack 
from the south made no progress. That from the east 
did towards the end of the day get a foothold in the 
Turkish defenses, but were almost immediately driven 
out. 

Late in the evening the British troops were drawn off, 
and falling back, entrenched for the night. The follow- 
ing morning the Turks showed signs of taking the of- 
fensive ; the British were without water, and also had not 
recovered from the fatigue of the all-night march and 
the day's battle following. Under these circumstances 
the British general determined to retreat, and by the fol- 
lowing evening the British army was back where it had 
started from. The British loss in this battle was about 
3000, the Turkish somewhat smaller. 

As a result of this fiasco General Aylmer was removed^ 
from his command and General Gorringe appointed in" 
his stead on March 12. 

Meanwhile in Kut matters were getting rather desper- 
ate. The short and unsuitable rations had produced their 
effects, and scurvy had broken out among General 
Townshend's command, which had also suffered a con- 
siderable number of casualties. General Gorringe de- 
termined under the circumstances to attack as soon as 
possible, but this commander determined to try a direct 
attack on the Turkish entrenchments on the north bank 
of the Tigris with an aiding attack on those of the south 
bank. The preparatory sapping up operations were very 
considerably hampered by the floods of the river, which 
commenced to overflow in the middle of March. By the 
28th, however, the British sapheads had gotten to within 
150 yards of the Turkish position. The attack was orig- 
inally set for April 1, but heavy rainstorms delayed any 
advance till April 5. At daybreak on that day the as- 
sault began, and by eight o'clock in the morning the 
Turkish position, which was rather lightly held, had been 
overrun, both on the north and south sides of the river. 

Without giving the Turks any respite the British com- 
mander launched his troops at the next Turkish position, 
the Fellahieh, that same night. This position was some- 
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what more strongly held by three battalions of Turkish 
infantry and it took four hours' hard fighting by the 
British before they were in victorious possession of this 
position. The capture of the Fellahieh cost the British 
about 1400 casualties. 

As the crow flies the head of the British relieving 
army was now within fourteen miles of Kut, but the 
strongest Turkish positions were still between it and the 
city, and there was no time to lose, as General Towns- 
hend had advised General Gorringe by wireless that his 
situation was rapidly becoming desperate. As soon as 
Fellahieh was captured a fresh division of troops was 
brought up from the rear by General Gorringe and ad- 
vanced during the night as far as possible towards the 
next Turkiish line of defense, Sanna-i-yat. The intention 
was that this division would be in a position to deliver 
a surprise assault at daybreak on this Turkish defensive 
line. But the country over which the division had to 
pass was difficult and progress was hence slow, so that 
when morning came the division was a mile and a half 
from the Turkish trenches, from which the British were 
plainly visible. Sanna-i-yat was much more strongly 
held than the positions previously taken by the British 
and was also much better protected as regards artillery. 
It therefore seemed improbable that an assault in broad 
daylight, in which an advance of a mile and a half would 
have to be made over flat ground, fully exposed to the 
rifle and artillery fire of an unsurprised enemy, would be 
ordered. But it was, and of course was repulsed with 
terrible loss to the assailants, who never got nearer the 
Turkish trenches than about a thousand yards. 

Nevertheless the British resolved to try again, and set 
about constructing, under fire, approaches to the Turkish 
trenches. The Tigris, however, was now greatly swollen 
and had everywhere overflowed its banks, so that the 
British had to fight the rush of the water as well as the 
Turks. Nevertheless on the night of April the 8th and 
9th these approaches had been sufficiently constructed to 
risk an assault. This assault was made just before day- 
break on April 9, but the Turks discovered the British 
when they were still 300 yards from their positions, and 
opened a heavy fire. The British were advancing in four 
lines. The first pushed on in spite of the heavy punish- 
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rnent it was reecirving, and penetrated a portion of the 
Turkish first line trench. But the second fine in advanc- 
ing to its support was subjected to a very heavy fire 
under which it wavered and finally fell back on the third 
and fourth lines in a disorder which proved infectious. 
The first British line was thus left high and dry in the 
Turkish first line trenches without support. The Turks 
seeing the situation, immediately attacked the British in 
force, and drove them back for a distance of about 500 
yards. Here the British stemmed the Turkish rush and 
dug themselves in. The second attempt to capture this 
Sanna-i-yat position had failed and failed bloodily. 

Desperate diseases demand desperate remedies, so after 
this repulse, Sir Percy Lake, the British commander-in- 
chief in Mesopotamia, who had now arrived on the scene 
of the fighting, determined to make a second attempt to 
turn the Turkish main position at Es Sinn by an attack 
from the south. This was a repetition of the attack of 
early March, but varied in some of its details. As be- 
fore, troops were left on the Tigris to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Turks there. Again the main British army 
marched directly south of the Tigris till beyond the 
southern end of the Turkish position at Sanna-i-yat and 
then turned west and moved directly towards the Es 
Sinn line. The attack this time was not to be made on 
the Dujaila Redoubt, but on the Sinn Aftar fort, to the 
north of the Dujaila Redoubt, and hence nearer the 
Tigris. This involved as a preliminary to the attack on 
the Sinn Aftar fort, the capture of a Turkish field fortifi- 
cation in front of that fort known as the Beit Aiessa po- 
sition together with the advanced Turkish trenches to the 
east thereof. 

On April 12 the attack on these Turkish advanced 
trenches began, and continued for the next four days, at 
the end of which time they were all in British hands. 
On the 16th the Beit Aiessa position was bombarded, 
and early in the morning of the 17th the British success- 
fully stormed it. 

Late in the afternoon the Turks began a heavy bom- 
bardment of the Beit Aiessa position, then in the hands 
of the British, and also succeeded in establishing a strong 
curtain fire between the British in this position and their 
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comrades further to the east, thus preventing the latter 
from coming to the aid of the former. 

Towards dusk, the bombardment of the Beit Aiessa 
position ceased, the curtain fire continuing, and the 
Turkish infantry made a strong counter-attack from the 
southwest. This attack drove the British out of most of 
the Beit Aiessa position and was followed by other at- 
tacks during the night, which completed the work of 
clearing the position of the British, so that by morning 
the position was once more entirely in Turkish hands. 

Once more the attack on the Es Sinn line had broken 
down. In the succeeding days the British army fell 
back to its original station on the Tigris to the east of the 
Turkish position at Sanna-i-yat. 

A final effort was now resolved upon to break through 
the Turkish lines here, and an assault on April 20 was 
ordered, in preparation for which a bombardment was 
begun on April 19. But on April 20 both the waters of 
the river and of the Suwairieh marsh to the north of the 
British flank were on the rampage, and had nearly 
mingled. On the 21st conditions were better, the waters 
having receded so that a belt of land 300 yards wide ex- 
isted between the river and the marsh. Across this belt 
the British delivered their assault about eight in the 
morning of the 22d, and by nine o'clock all was over. 
Naturally an attempt to advance on a 300 yard front 
completely exposed to the concentrated fire of all kinds 
of an alert enemy, did not succeed. The British troops 
pressed forward gallantly for a time, but could not stand 
the hail of lead, and wavered. The Turks then counter- 
attacked and the British, after a brief resistance, fell 
back to their own trenches. 

This was the last effort to relieve Kut by military 
force. On April 24 an attempt was made to run the 
steamer Julnar loaded with provisions, up the river to 
Kut. The boat did succeed, under cover of darkness, 
in getting within eight miles of the town, but was ulti- 
mately detected by the Turks and captured. 

On April 29 General Townshend being at the end of 
all his resources, and being unwilling to uselessly sacri- 
fice the lives of his men in a certainly unsuccessful at- 
tempt to cut his way out, surrendered. To quote a Brit- 
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ish authority: "This was the greatest humiliation ever 
inflicted on British arms in Asia." 

This ill-advised attempt to capture Baghdad had cost 
the British many thousand men. Townshend surren- 
dered 10,500, and had had not far from 30,000 casualties 
in his advance up the Tigris and at Cetisphon. The at- 
tempts to relieve Kut had cost in casualties, according 
to the statements of the British themselves, not far from 
25,000. If we add the losses from disease, the medical 
service in these campaigns having broken down com- 
pletely and disgracefully, it does not seem probable that 
the British lost less, as a total, than 100,000 men. 

After the surrender of Kut the continued rise of the 
river and the other climatic conditions put an end to all 
military activities on this front for some months. 
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THE NAVAL WAR. 

CHAPTER I. 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 

In the afternoon and evening of May 31, 1916, the 
long expected and often prophesied battle between the 
British Grand Fleet under Admiral Jellicoe, and the 
German High Sea Fleet under Admiral Reinhold 
Scheer took place in the North Sea off the Danish coast. 
This battle has received two names. By the English it 
is called the Battle of the Jutland Bank, from the fact 
that it was fought to the east of the Jutland peninsula, 
while by the Germans it is called the Battle of the Ska- 
ger Rak, because it took place at the eastward entrance 
to that strait which leads from the North Sea towards 
the Baltic. If we draw a parallelogram whose easterly 
perpendicular line begins about seven miles to the west 
of the Horn Reef Lightship and extends north of this 
point approximately one hundred and twenty miles and 
south the smaller distance, of about sixty miles, making 
the longer sides of this parallelogram one hundred and 
eighty miles long, while the shorter sides running east 
and west are approximately sixty miles long, we shall 
have the battle area, which a little computation will show 
us covered over ten thousand square miles of sea. 

For many months, in fact from the beginning of the 
War, the German navy on which, owing to its large 
numerical inferiority to the British, a reticent strategy 
had of necessity been imposed, had endeavored to re- 
duce the British fleet more nearly to its own strength by 
adopting a policy of attrition, and had sought to accom- 
plish this result by a series of raids under favorable con- 
ditions upon small sections of the British fleet at such 
times and at such places as these small sections could 
be attacked when so far distant from the main body of 
the British fleet, as to render a combat one of equal 
terms. This policy had been persisted in for the 
twenty months that the war had lasted, but had not 
produced any very satisfactory results. In fact, it may 
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be said that the results produced were very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In the Dogger Bank battle on January 24, 1915, and 
in the fight at the Heligoland Bight on August 28, 1914, 
the Germans had suffered more material damage than 
they had been able to inflict upon the British. It may 
be true that this continual policy of striking when least 
expected had the effect, firstly, of producing to some 
extent "nerves'' in the case of the dwellers in the towns 
along the east coast of England, since they found them- 
selves exposed at any moment to an attack such as had 
been made at Scarborough and Whitby by German men- 
of-war, and that these nerves had translated themselves 
from the naval standpoint, in immobilizing of a consid- 
erable number of vessels for the purpose of protecting 
these towns from attack or in defending them in other 
ways, which vessels would have been used with greater 
naval results if they had been employed in rendering the 
blockade of the North Sea which was being maintained 
by the British, more effective. 

That the Germans had long sought for an occasion 
for fleet action under favorable conditions is undoubted. 
For a number of months the German High Sea Fleet 
had offered what were apparently strategic occasions for 
a British attack, but up to May 31, 1916, these occasions 
had been presented under conditions which would have 
been entirely too favorable to the Germans and would 
have led to severe British losses had the British accepted 
the challenge. Here again, the entire German strategy 
was governed by the necessity of only accepting or giv- 
ing battle to the British fleet under conditions in which 
the numerical advantage which the British possessed, 
would be offset to the greatest possible degree. 

At Heligoland, in the early part of the war, a fleet 
action had very nearly been precipitated, but had never 
for various reasons, progressed beyond the preliminary 
stage of the engagement of light cruisers. In the Dog- 
ger Bank battle, there was unquestionably no attempt to 
draw the British fleet into a general action to the west 
coast of England. 

The English strategy, on the other hand, was to force, 
if possible, either through the pressure of the blockade 
or in some other way, the German High Sea fleet to a 
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general action under reasonably favorable conditions. 
The British relied, and relied with reason, upon the su- 
periority in numbers of vessels of all classes which they 
could readily concentrate under such circumstances to 
assure them an undoubted victory. Such a victory 
would have had very considerable consequences in itself 
and also a very considerable influence upon the entire 
future of the war. As long as the German High Sea fleet, 
the second navy of the world in point of size, and also 
in point of training, was intact, it was impossible for 
Great Britain to consider that the mastery of the sea 
was hers absolutely, since at any time this mastery was 
subject to a possibly successful attack. Therefore, until 
all danger of such a possibility was removed, neces- 
sarily, Great Britain was not absolute mistress of the 
sea. Had this German High Sea fleet been annihilated or 
been so badly injured as to make it impossible for it at 
any future time to seriously challenge, the only danger 
which would then have threatened Great Britain would 
have been the submarine, and at this time, in May and 
June, 1916, the submarine menace to Great Britain's 
naval superiority had not yet taken the acute form which, 
as we know, it later assumed. 

The fact that one or two, or even a dozen German 
raiders could from time to time escape from German 
ports and prey upon ocean commerce was not and could 
not be reasonably considered any serious menace. Spec- 
tacular and interesting as the facts of these raiders have 
been, they have not amounted to sufficient, either in the 
number of raiders engaged or in the results achieved by 
them, to be termed any really serious danger to Great 
Britain's ocean commerce. 

Furthermore, in both cases there was to be considered 
the effect on neutral opinion which an absolute victory 
in a great naval battle would have. Great Britain had 
been having: considerable trouble up to this time in in- 
ducing neutrals to accept with equanimity, her interfer- 
ence with their commerce, and this was particularly true 
of those neutral countries of Europe whose frontiers 
touched those of the Central Powers. Great Britain 
claimed and exercised the right to absolutely control 
commerce of these neutrals, not only with other neutrals 
and with $ie belligerent nations, but even between these 
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neutrals and their own colonies, and had so far extended 
the American doctrine of continuous voyage to reverse 
the maxim of her own common law that "He who as- 
serts must prove/' and had required these neutrals to 
establish the fact that goods which were being brought 
to their shores from foreign ports were not destined in 
whole or in part for the Central Powers or their allies. 
In other words, Great Britain had cast upon these neu- 
trals the burden of proof, and furthermore, had required 
them to prove a negative. Never before in the history 
of the world has any nation attempted in any war to 
push the doctrine of "continuous voyage" to anything 
like this extent. It has been alleged by the crown 
lawyers of Great Britain that this action of the British 
government was founded upon the action of America 
in the war of the rebellion, but this is hardly true, 
though there are some cases which were examined by 
the American courts during that period which would 
superficially appear to confirm this statement. The 
Supreme Court of the United States had laid down cer- 
tain doctrines in relation to continuous voyage during 
the war of the Rebellion, wherein it had held that where 
vessels in large numbers were going to small British 
colonies such as Bermuda, where there was no demand 
at that time for munitions of war and where a practice 
had been proved that these vessels on arrival in these 
small British colonies transhipped their cargoes into 
smaller vessels which proceeded to run the blockade of 
the coast of the Confederate states, that the principle of 
continuous voyage applied, and that the ultimate and not 
the immediate destination was the controlling factor; 
hence, such vessels could be seized by United States 
cruisers prior to their arrival at the port in the British 
colony and have their cargoes condemned as contraband 
of war. But it will be noticed, firstly, that in all these 
cases which were decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the transit was by water entirely. In 
the cases in the present European War, the transit was 
not wholly by water, a distinction of considerable im- 
portance; and furthermore, the Supreme Court of the 
United States never attempted to lav down the rule that 
the British have put into practice in the present war. 
On the contrary, in the war of the Rebellion, the con- 
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trolling Matamoros case, the Court decided in absolute 
contradiction to the British claims in the present war. 
In this Matamoros case, federal war vessels captured 
British goods destined for Matamoros, Mexico, on the 
Mexican bank of the Rio Grande River. On the oppo- 
site bank of this river, in the territory of the then Con- 
federate states, lies Brownsville, Texas, which, at this 
time, was blockaded by the federal fleet. Matamoros 
being in Mexico, with whom the United States was at 
peace, was obviously not blockaded. This seizure of 
munitions of war on the high seas destined for Mata- 
moros, the officials of the United States government jus- 
tified on the ground that they were in reality destined 
for the Confederate forces in Brownsville. The Court, 
however, held that such seizures were void, unless it 
could be clearly proved by the captor that the goods 
were absolutely contraband of war and were absolutely 
destined for such Confederate forces. In the present 
war, the British, however, have claimed and asserted the 
right to seize all goods of any character proceeding 
from one neutral port to another neutral port unless it 
could be proved clearly that such goods were not des- 
tined for the Central Powers. 

Had, therefore, a decisive victory been secured by the 
Germans in a naval action with the British, the neutrals 
who were already resisting to the fullest extent of their 
power, the application of this novel and unjustifiable 
doctrine would have proceeded to more strenuous, per- 
haps even to armed resistance. 

In one respect, the Germans had an advantage over the 
British fleet which cannot be gainsaid. The German 
naval ports were absolutely beyond the power of Great 
Britain, or indeed of the united fleets of all of the rest 
of the world to attack with any possibility of success. 
This arises not only from the defenses themselves of 
these ports, but also from the character of the German 
coast, which makes any approach, even in peace times, 
when buoys, lights, and all the other aids of navigation 
are present, a matter of skilled navigation. In war times 
with all of these aids to navigation removed, and with 
the approaches to the ports defended both by an active 
navy and strong land batteries, an attack would become 
a practical impossibility. Hence Mr. Randolph CHurch- 
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ill's famous battle cry of "Dig the rats out of their 
holes!" was more a piece of bragadocio to charm the 
mob than a statement of possible naval policy. As for 
the defenses of these ports, they are extremely strong, 
and it may be more than doubted whether even if a hos- 
tile fleet did succeed in approaching them sufficiently 
near to bring its fire to bear upon them, any important 
result would follow. As a matter of fact, the history of 
all engagements between fleets and shore defenses, 
where the conditions have been even remotely equal, 
shows a defeat for the fleet. This was conclusively 
shown in the Spanish-American War, at Santiago de 
Cuba, at San Juan de Porto Rico, and in the present 
war was also shown in the naval attack upon the de- 
fenses of the straits of Gallipoli. Indeed, it seems to be 
a maxim of warfare that guns mounted upon the mobile 
platform of a fleet cannot prevail over the immobile ar- 
tillery of the shore defenses. With these preliminary 
considerations disposed of, we can now proceed to a con- 
sideration of the battle itself. 

The British commander was Sir John Jellicoe, who 
had been in charge of the British fleet from the time in 
early August, 1914, when it took the high seas under 
orders to seek out and destroy the naval forces of the 
enemy. Sir John was assisted by Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, who commanded the battle cruiser division 
of the fleet, and this admiral in turn had as his subordi- 
nate commanders, commanding separate squadrons of 
this battle cruiser division, Rear-Admirals Pakenham 
and Hood. The battleship squadrons present were ap- 
parently three in number, which squadrons were com- 
manded respectively by Rear-Admirals Burney, Jerram, 
and Evan Thomas. The battle cruiser squadrons were 
composed, according to our best information, of the 
Princess Royal, the New Zealand, the Invincible, the 
Queen Mary, the Tiger, the Indefatigable, the Indomit- 
able, the Inflexible, and one other. We do not know the 
complete composition of the battleship squadrons. We 
do know, however, that the Iron Duke was present in the 
fourth squadron, the Marlborough in the first squadron, 
as also was the Revenge, the King George V. in the sec- 
ond squadron, while the fifth squadron was composed of 
the Warspite, the Valiant, the Barhan, and the Malaya. 
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The Orion is also known to have been one of the second 
squadron. It is impossible, however, to state with any 
definiteness what other vessels were assigned to the va- 
rious squadrons of battleships. With the battle cruisers 
were the first, second, and third light cruiser squadrons, 
and destroyers from the first, ninth, tenth and thirteenth 
flotillas. With the battleship squadron were the first and 
second cruiser squadrons, and the fourth light cruiser 
squadron, as well as destroyers from the fourth, eleventh 
and twelfth flotillas. There were also a number of ves- 
sels of a special type, such as the Engadine, a sea plane 
carrier, besides a number of auxiliary vessels of various 
characters. 

The German fleet was commanded by Admiral Scheer, 
and consisted, as far as we know, of a main battle fleet 
in three squadrons and an advance guard fleet of five 
battle cruisers commanded by Vice-Admiral Hipper. To 
both divisions of the German fleet there were light cruis- 
ers and destroyers attached. It is impossible even now 
to give the names of the vessels composing the German 
battleship squadrons, except those of such as came to 
grief during the battle. The battle cruiser squadron con- 
sisted probably of the Lutzow, the Seydlitz, the Von 
der Tann, the Moltke, and the Derfflinger, but here again 
there is no certainty that the specific vessels named were 
all present, though we do know that the Seydlitz was. 
It is possible that the Roon, although merely an armed 
cruiser, was counted as one of the battle cruisers in Vice- 
Admiral Hipper's squadron. 

The battle can be divided into four chief phases : the 
first opening at 3.15 P. M. on Wednesday, May 31, when 
the advance guards and light cruisers got into touch ; the 
second phase begins with the arrival on the scene of the 
battle cruiser divisions of both sides; the third phase 
commences with the arrival of the battleship squadrons ; 
and the fourth phase was the engagement of these bat- 
tleship squadrons, which lasted a couple of hours and 
finished about eleven o'clock that night. From the time 
given for the opening and closing of the fight, it will be 
seen that the battle spread itself over about ten hours. 

Apparently, the German high sea fleet had put to sea 
very early Wednesday morning for a cruise at sea. The 
British grand fleet had left its harbors the day before, 
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Tuesday, May 30, to carry out one of those periodical 
sweeps of the North Sea which had been instituted by 
Sir John Jellicoe almost at the announcement of the war. 
Apparently, the British base was the Firth of Forth. All 
the evidence points to the fact that the battle took place 
as a result of chance rather than to design, though of 
course, this cannot be said with absolute certainty. From 
what has been said, however, it does not seem that the 
British fleet could have put to sea Tuesday morning 
with any design of bringing about an attack upon the 
German fleet, which at that time, Tuesday morning, had 
not taken the seas. On the other hand, it is barely pos- 
sible that the Germans did put to sea early Wednesday 
morning with the intention of engaging the British fleet. 

The Germans knew that from time to time the British 
Grand Fleet made sweeps of the North Sea. They also 
knew that on these occasions the full battle strength of 
the grand fleet was almost never present. For instance, 
on the present occasion two units of great importance 
among the fast ships of the British, the Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Australia were absent. They further knew 
they were closer to the German ports than the foe to 
the British. This had an advantage to the Germans in the 
event of the battle, since they then could more easily 
save severely damaged vessels by reason of their near- 
ness to a port of refuge than the British, who would nec- 
essarily be at a much greater distance from their harbors. 
That the Germans knew that they would have a battle 
when their fleet went forth is extremely improbable, but 
they went forth with the intent of having a battle in case 
they could fall in with the main British fleet seems true. 

It must be remembered, also, that from almost the 
announcement of the war, the Germans were better able 
to watch the sea than the British for the reason that they 
possessed a superiority, through their fleet of Zeppelins, 
for aerial observations. It is true that the British had 
air and sea planes, but neither of these gave them as 
good facilities for the careful watching of a large extent 
of the North Sea as was possible with the Zeppelins. It 
may be, although we are by no means sure', that the Brit- 
ish fleet had been under observation Tuesday afternoon 
by Zeppelins, and that, consequently, when the German 
fleet put forth, its commander possessed considerable in- 
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formation as to the composition of the British fleet and 
its course. This, however, is a supposition. 

The actual point at which the battle began was in the 
vicinity of the Little Fisher Bank and to the westward 
of the Jutland Bank, two shoals only a few miles distant 
from the Danish coast. According to information reach- 
ing us from British sources, the approximate position of 
the British battle cruiser fleet on sighting the German 
battle cruisers was fifty-six degrees, fifty minutes north 
latitude, and fifty degrees, thirty-one minutes east longi- 
tude. From such information as we have, both fleets 
sighted each other at 2.25 in the afternoon of May 31st. 
On sighting each other, the advance guards of both 
fleets made for each other, and actual fighting between 
the lighter units of the two fleets began, as closely as we 
know, at about a quarter to three. This fighting was, 
however, as regards the main battle, merely the prelim- 
inary patrol clash. At this time the two fleets were in 
much the same alignments. Each consisted of a main 
body comprising three squadrons of the latest battle- 
ships of their respective navies. Each of these squad- 
rons had an advance guard or reconnoitring squadron of 
battle cruisers preceding the battleship squadrons at a 
considerable distance. These battle cruiser squadrons 
were in their turn preceded by light cuisers and destroy- 
ers, some of which were thrown far in advance, both as 
a screen behind which the heavy ships could deploy, and 
also as a protection against submarines. 

According to the official account given by Sir David 
Beatty, the afternoon was fine and a light wind from 
the southward was blowing, the sea was smooth, and 
visibility, that is to say, the distance to which the eye 
can reach, was ordinary. As soon as Admiral Beatty 
was informed that German vessels were in sight, he or- 
dered a seaplane to be set up from the seaplane carrier, 
Engadine, to reconnoitre the enemy from above. This 
seaplane, according to the official report of the observer, 
flew at a height of 900 feet to within 300 yards of the 
four enemy cruisers it saw on its ascent in order to iden- 
tify them; the lowness of this flight being necessitated by 
the clouds. Immediately after the battle, it was said that 
the German fleet was assisted by one or more Zeppelins, 
but subsequently it has been discovered that this was 
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untrue, and the only use made of the possibilities of 
aerial observation in the fight appears to have been made 
by the British in the employment of this seaplane. 

At this time, the positions of the various divisions of 
the British fleet appear to have been as follows: The 
advance guard was about three miles in front of Sir 
David Beatty's battle cruisers ; to the rear, to the north- 
westward of the battle cruiser squadron was the British 
fifth battleship squadron, that of Rear-Admiral Evan 
Thomas, five or six miles away. One other battleship 
squadron of the British was within twenty miles of the 
fifth battleship squadron, while the others were at a very 
considerable distance away. The function of a battle- 
ship cruiser, which is really a very fast battleship, is 
twofold: its speed enables it to pursue and crush light or 
armed cruisers, and it is also strong enough to fight any 
variety of warship, except possibly the strongest bat- 
tleship. 

In the present case, Admiral Beatty used his squadron 
of battle cruisers to sweep away the screen of light 
-cruisers and destroyers protecting the main German 
squadrons in order to find out their composition. Find- 
ing that he was opposed apparently only by German bat- 
tle cruisers in numbers inferior to himself, he, on ascer- 
taining this fact, dashed forward against them. On the 
other hand, Admiral Hipper, commanding the German 
T>attle cruiser squadron, observing that the British were 
in greater force than himself, fell back towards his main 
squadrons. The effect of these manoeuvres was that 
the British Admiral steadily increased his distance be- 
tween himself and his main squadrons, while on the 
other hand, the German Admiral brought himself con- 
tinually nearer and nearer to the German heavy ships 
which were also advancing to meet him. Whether or 
not in making this advance, Admiral Beatty made a mis- 
take of tactics is a question which cannot be answered 
■at the present time, as sufficient of the facts which in- 
duced him to take this course of action are not known to 
us. Undoubtedly, being in greater force and finding his 
^enemy apparently unprotected by German battleships, 
Beatty's position on its face, was an opportunity to 
crush the German battle cruiser squadrons, and in so 
doing to carry out the very object for which his war- 
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ships existed. As far as can be now seen or judged, Ad- 
miral Beatty's attempt to cut the enemy's squadron of 
battle cruisers from its base and force them to fight 
was justified by the position as it then presented itself 
to him. He knew in any event that at a distance of only 
a few miles from him was the fifth British squadron of 
battleships, which could probably come to his support in 
time in case such support became necessary. 

By 3.48 the two squadrons had closed to within about 
18,500 yards of each other, and the main battle began. 
At this time, Sir David Beatty officially reported that 
"The visibility was good, the sun behind us, and the 
wind southeast. Being between the enemy and his base, 
our situation was both tactically and strategically good." 
The last sentence, however, was an error on the part of 
Sir David Beatty. He was between the visible enemy 
and his base, but he was not between the battleship 
squadrons of the German fleet and their base. Both 
fleets began fire apparently at the same time, steaming 
in lines parallel to each other. 

About six minutes after the action began, or at 3.54, 
the last ship in the British line, the Indefatigable, was 
hit full and fair in her magazine by a German projec- 
tile. A terrific explosion followed, and a heavy column 
of black smoke filled the air to a height, according to the 
German report, of some 400 feet. When this cloud of 
smoke cleared away, nothing was visible of the Inde- 
fatigable. She carried a crew of nine hundred odd offi- 
cers and men, of whom only two were saved, which is 
perhaps as total a loss of personnel as has been reported 
in any naval action up to the present time. For the next 
twenty minutes, the fight continued fierce and furious, 
both sides displaying good marksmanship. 

At 4.15 one of the German ships which had been hit 
several times took fire and was obliged to fall out of the 
battle line, but to which, however, she returned a half 
hour later, after the fire on board her had been extin- 
guished, and continued to take part in the battle. 

At 4.22 the new British battle cruiser, the Queen Mary, 
was badly hit, and immediately exploded. In a second 
almost, she blew to pieces, bits of her having been found 
subsequently by Danish fishermen twelve and fifteen 
miles from the scene of her sinking. This vessel was the 
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second largest of her type in the British navy, had 
hardly been launched when the war began, and repre- 
sented the most modern type of man-of-war in every de- 
tail. Twenty only of her crew of 1,015 were saved. 

In referring to the last of these two ships, it is stated 
that a British officer subsequent to the battle said in the 
"London Daily Mail": "They were purely chance shots 
which brought about their destruction. ,, The writer re- 
fuses to believe that any British naval officer would 
have made such a naive and silly statement. It would 
be quite possible to say that of every shot that found its 
mark that it was a chance shot, and this view of this 
statement is rather borne out by the official British ac- 
count of this battle, wherein it is stated that in this phase 
of the battle that German gunnery was in the highest 
degree efficient, and particular stress is laid upon the 
manner in which the fire of several ships was concen- 
trated and their salvoes were bunched on an object. 

After the sinking of the Queen Mary, the battle con- 
tinued for another twenty minutes, when the Southamp- 
ton reported to the Vice- Admiral that the enemy's battle 
fleet of three squadrons was advancing towards them 
from the southward. On receiving this information, 
Admiral Beatty ordered the battleships of his squadron 
to alter course and close up to starboard, and this 
manoeuvre accomplished, Admiral Beatty led the way 
northward, luring the enemy towards his main battle- 
ship fleet. 

In the meantime, the British fifth battleship squadron 
which was moving towards Admiral Beatty's squadrons, 
met them and copied their manoeuvre, but at the same 
time came into action with the van of the enemy's bat- 
tleship fleet. Admiral Hipper's squadron, on seeing Ad- 
miral Beatty's squadron retreat, also turned and fusing 
with the German battleship squadron, pursued him. 
The British ships by this manoeuvre, however, placed 
themselves at some disadvantage, since they silhouetted 
themselves agaisnt a clear horizon to the westward with 
the setting sun behind them; while the Germans to the 
east were becoming increasingly invisible in the mist and 
the darkness, when was commencing to fall. On the 
whole, both sides suffered rather heavily, several other 
British ships being badly punished as a result of the un- 
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fortunate disadvantageous conditions of visibilty in 
which the British found themselves. Nevertheless, they 
also inflicted punishment upon the German ships and 
forced one of their battle cruisers to temporarily leave 
the line of battle. This fight was all at a distance of 
about 14,000 yards. When this northward run was com- 
pleted, it was about 540. 

Ten minutes later, at 5.50, the Germans saw in the dis- 
tance, Sir John Jellicoe's three squadrons of British bat- 
tleships approaching, and a moment or two later Admiral 
Beatty also became aware that relief was coming to him. 
He then ordered his course to the east, which brought 
the distance between himself and the German vessels 
down to 12,000 yards. The object of this movement was 
to create sufficient space for Admiral Jellicoe to deploy 
his force, that is, to change his formation from the col- 
umn he was steaming in, into a line of battle, and also 
to afford him a screen while so doing. 

As soon as the German Admiral became aware of the 
approach of the main British battleship squadron, he 
gave the order to his older battleships to withdraw from 
the line and to make their way as rapidly as possible to 
the security of their ports. He then turned the remain- 
ing ships of his squadron to the eastward for the purpose 
both of protecting retreat of the older battleships and 
also, of being able to retreat himself in the event that he 
found the British force too superior in numbers for him 
to hope to cope with successfully. For a few minutes 
more Admiral Beatty continued on his course .eastward, 
and at ten minutes past six was joined by the third bat- 
tle cruiser squadron under Admiral Hood, which had 
been sent by Admiral Jellicoe. to reinforce him. Priof 
to joining him, this squadron had been engaged with the 
screen of the German fleet, and one of the vessels com- 
posing it, the Invincible, had sunk a German light 
cruiser, probably the Wiesbaden, at about ten minutes of 
six. As soon, however, as the third battle cruiser squad- 
ron joined Admiral Beatty the Invincible engaged with 
a battle cruiser of the Derfflinger class. An exceedingly 
warm fight ensued, which lasted, however, only a few 
minutes, and was terminated by the Germans getting in 
a vital blow on the Invincible, which sank her. The In- 
vincible, while an older type of vessel than the Queen 
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Mary, was still a very formidable ship. Of her crew of 
850 but six are known to hare been saved. 

A few minutes later Admiral Arbuthnot's cruiser 
squadron got up and came into action, and at first was 
fairly successful, the Frauenlob, a German light cruiser, 
being sunk by the Warrior, which also accounted, ac- 
cording to some reports, for the smaller German cruiser 
Elbing, though this vessel was not sunk immediately. 
She was, however, forced to withdraw from the line, and 
most of her crew having been taken off of her by tor- 
pedo boats, the portion remaining proceeded to blow 
her up during the night. These men, her commander, 
two officers, and 18 sailors, were brought to Wymedien 
on a Dutch tug and landed there. The fighting now be- 
came even more furious than before, and at a closer 
range, this closer range being necessitated by the growing 
darkness and the diminishing visibility. 

About 6.20 the Defense and Warrior of Sir Arbuth- 
not's squadron attempted to. pass down the German line. 
The Defense was sunk and the Warrior was forced to 
fall back disabled, and subsequently, the next day while 
attempting to gain an English port, sank. All of the 
crew of the Defense and Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot were 
lost, but the crew of the W&rrior were taken off of her 
before she sank on June 1st. A little later, the Black 
Prince, also of Sir Arbuthnot's squadron, was badly hit 
but managed to continue in the line for a time. Later, 
being again hit, she was forced to leave the line, and the 
last that is known of her is that between eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening, the British Admiral received a 
wireless from her, stating that she was sinking. Her 
crew was lost in its entirety. Sir John Jellicoe's main 
squadrons had not yet got up, and Admiral Beatty, seeing 
that the situation was becoming one of very great dan- 
ger, ordered the third battle cruiser squadron to take a 
position on rear of what remained of his own squadron, 
thus prolonging the line. Soon after this, owing to the 
decreasing visibility, the British squadron lost sight of 
the German squadron for a few minutes, during which 
time the British altered course to the south and east in 
order to again gain touch with them. The next half 
hour this touch was maintained, and what remained of 
Beatty's and Arbuthnot's squadrons were in continual 
action. 
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During this time the Lion, the Princess Royal, the 
New Zealand, and the Indomitable were all rather badly 
pummeled, although they report having set fire to a 
German battleship and forcing another ship to fall out of 
line, keeling over and on fire, while the Lion for its part, 
claimed having sunk the leading German ship. No 
names, however, were given by which these vessels could 
be identified. 

After this, the fleet lost touch of each other, but a few 
minutes later again came in sight and a short battle en- 
sued, in which apparently, neither side inflicted very 
much damage upon the other. A few minutes before 
eight the British main squadrons came into action, but 
the fight between them and the Germans was not of very 
long duration. This was because the sun had nearly 
sunk, the mist of the evening which was moving across 
the sea from the eastward had considerably thickened, 
and with the smoke thrown out by the various vessels 
formed an almost impenetrable veil. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the short time which this phase of the battle lasted, 
the fighting was very severe. 

The only event of special interest which seems to have 
occurred during this portion of the battle, whereof we 
know with any definiteness, was that the British battle- 
ship, the Warspite, of the most modern type, came very 
near to being sunk, as she lay for some time between the 
contending lines and sustained the concentrated fire of 
several German, battleships, from which she could not 
withdraw, on account of her helm having been jammed. 
This condition did not last for more than a few minutes, 
but during that few minutes she received such punish- 
ment that she was obliged to withdraw from the line and 
had to be escorted to a home port. During this fighting 
also, the Marlborough was very badly damaged, and also 
barely escaped being sunk. It was during this fighting 
also that the German cruiser, the Lutzow, was very 
severely damaged by the British fire and obliged to leave 
the battle line. She floated during the night, and at- 
tempted to make port, but her condition became such 
that she had to be abandoned by her crew, who were 
taken oil in safety by auxiliary vessels, shortly after 
which she sunk. In this phase of the battle, another 
German light cruiser, the Rostock, was sunk. By eight 
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o'clock, however, the fighting was completely over, and 
the two fleets lost sight of each other, not to again come 
in contact. 

From this point on what happened is extremely, dif- 
ficult to say. According to the account givin by Sir John 
Jellicoe, the British continued to occupy the scene of the 
battle during the night, and the next day made an at- 
tempt to rejoin the German fleet and complete what he 
terms his victory. 

According, however, to the German account, the Ger- 
mans remained in possession of the scene of the battle 
during the night, and the next day did not find any trace 
of their foes. There was some fighting between indi- 
vidual units, however, during the night, in the course 
of which the German predreadnought, the Pommern, 
was torpedoed by a British submarine and sunk. 

In addition to the main battle, the principal incidents 
of which have been given above with as much clearness 
and distinctness as the limited amount of accurate 
knowledge which we possess of the details of this fight 
permit, there were animated combats during the whole 
combat between the minor crafts, in which instances of 
very great bravery and most gallant conduct could be 
cited. It is not, however, possible to devote space to 
the narration of these. Suffice it to say, that on both 
sides the smaller craft, particularly the destroyers, were 
handled with the greatest skill and daring, and while 
close study of this destroyer fighting might be both prof- 
itable and advisable, at the present time, again from our 
lack of accurate information, it cannot be undertaken. 

The casualty list of the destroyers on both sides was 
a rather heavy one. The Germans' loss was a total of 
hwe f while of the British, the Tipperary, Ardent, For- 
tune, Shark, Sparhawk, Nestor, Nomad, and Turbulent 
were all sunk. In point of casualties to men the Eng- 
lish losses ran to some 6500, while those of the Germans, 
as far as is known, were about 2500. In point of ships, 
as has been seen, the Germans lost the Pommern, a 
predreadnought battleship of an old type, the Lutzow, a 
new battle cruiser of the most modern type, and four 
small cruisers, the Wiesbaden, the Ebling, the Frauenlob 
and the Rostock, together with the five torpedo boats 
mentioned above. 
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In the case of the British, the loss was considerably 
heavier: the Queen Mary, a battle cruiser, one of the 
prides of their fleet, and the two other battle cruisers, the 
Invincible and the Indefatigable, three armored cruisers, 
the Warrior, Black Prince and Defense, together with 
the eight torpedo boats whose names have been already 
given. The tonnage of the larger and more important 
British vessels named aggregated 103,000, while that of 
the German vessels of the same character aggregated 
53,000. The dispute as to who won this fight cannot 
now be decided. The British claim that it resulted in a 
victory for them, basing their claim on the fact that they 
remained on the scene of the battle after the Germans 
had withdrawn, but it does not seem absolutely clear 
that this is fact. It may be, but there is a doubt, and 
until this doubt is solved in some decisive fashion, as it 
probably will be after the war, the palm of victory can- 
not justly be awarded them. On the other hand, the 
Germans claim the victory for three reasons. Firstly, 
that they remained in possession of the field; secondly, 
that they inflicted heavier material losses on the British 
than they themselves suffered ; and thirdly, that the casu- 
alties in men were very much greater to the British than 
to the Germans. 

It appears reasonably certain that the last two claims 
of the Germans are founded on fact, but here again there 
is a slight element of doubt. As to the first reason on 
which the Germans base their claim to victory, it is open 
to the same objections as is the English similar claim. 
As a matter of fact, we do not know to this day who 
was in possession of the scene of battle on the morning 
of the following day. The time given at which the Ger- 
man High Sea fleet reached its bases would be, having 
regard for the distance to be traversed, practically the 
same time as the British admiral states the British fleet 
reached its own bases. How anyone can decide between 
these rival claims at the present time, it is difficult to see. 
On the whole, it is therefore wisest to leave the ques- 
tion as to who won this sea battle to the future to judge 
when all the facts in relation to it are known, since they 
unquestionably are not known at the present time. 

As regards the effects of this battle, it may be said that 
they were of a rather negative character. The Ger- 
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mans did not succeed, nor can there be any question of 
their having themselves thought that they would succeed 
in impairing the British surface control of the seas, so 
that phase of the general strategical situation suffered no 
particular modification. On the other hand, the British 
did not succeed in modifying to anything more than a 
temporary degree, the menace to them of a thrust at 
some future time of a strong, well-directed and well- 
equipped naval force under the control of their enemies. 
In fact, for all strategic purposes, had not this battle 
been fought, the situation would have been exactly the 
same as it was at its conclusion. 

One somewhat peculiar and unexpected feature of the 
battle was that neither side showed in its course any- 
thing novel in the way of artillery or vessels; neither 
were their any innovations in the tactical handling of 
either fleet. The battle was fought along well-estab- 
lished, well tested lines, but it introduced no new naval 
strategy nor new naval tactics. 
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